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PREFACE. 



The following work was commenced several years ago, 
but tlie prosecution of it has "been repeatedly interrupted 
by other occupations, by a long absence in Europe, and 
by occasional derangement of health. It is only within 
the last two or three years that I have been able to apply 
myself to it steadily. This is stated to account for the 
delay in its publication. 

The present volume treats of the eai'lier part of 
Washington's life previous to the war of the Revolution, 
giving his expeditions into the wilderness, liis campaigns 
on the frontier in the old French war ; and the other 
" experiences," by which his character was formed, and 
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) gradually trained up and prepared for Iiis great 



Though a biogi'aphy, and of course admitting of fa- 
mUiax anecdote, excursive digressions, and a ilexihle 
texture of narrative, yet, for the most part, it is essen- 
tially historic. "Washington, in fact, had very little pri- 
vate life, hut was eminently a public chajacter. All hia 
actions and concerns almost from boyhood were connected 
with the history of his country. In writing his biography, 
therefore, I am obliged to take glances over collateral 
history, as seen from his point of view and influencing 
his plans, and to nanBte distant transactions apparently 
disconnected with his concerns, but eventually bearing 
upon the great drama in which he was the principal actor. 

I have endeavored to execute my task with candor 
and fidelity ; stating foots on what appeared to be good 
authority, and avoiding as much as possible all false 
coloring and exaggeration. My work is founded on the 
correspondence of Washington, which, in fact, affords the 
amplest and surest groundwork for his biography. This 
I have consulted as it exists in manuscript in the archives 
of the Department of State, to which I have had full and 
frequent access. I have also made frequent use of " Wash- 
ington's Writings," as published by Mr. Sparks ; a careful 
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collation of many of them with the originals having con- 
vinced me of the general correotness of the coliection, and 
of the safety with which it may be relied upon for his- 
torical purposes ; and I am happy to bear tiiis testimony 
to the esBential accuracy of one whom I 'consider among 
the greatest henefactors to our national literature ; and 
to whose writings and researches I acknowledge myself 
largely indebted throughout my work. 



W. L 



SCNSYSIDE, 1855. 
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LIFE OV WASHOGTOI. 



CHAPTER I. 



The "Waatington family is of an ancient English stock, tte gene- 

1 gy f wii hh bnt djt tho century immediately 

1 the I t Vtthttmt was in possession of 

lldttadm Ip i nthe connty of Durham, 

haw nj 1 1 ly by th their descendants, who 

him f u N m ndy w th th Conqueror, or fought 

d h t nd d. \\ li n "W II m th Conqueror laid waste 
th wh 1 t Y n rth f th H ml ia puaishmont of the 

t £ th N thu h h apportioned the estates 

among his followers, and advanced Normans and other foreigners 
to the principal ecclesiastical dignities. One of the most 
wealthy and important sees was that of Durham. Hither had 
hcen transported the bones of St. Outhbert from their original 
shrine at Lindisfame, when it was ravaged by the Danes. I'hat 

Vol. I. 1 
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U LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

saint, says Camden, waa esteemed by princes and gontry a titular 
saint against tlie Scots.* His shrine, tlierefore, had been held in 
peculiar reverence by the Sasons, - and tliQ see of Durham en- 
dowed with extraordinary privileges, 

"William continued and increased those privileges. He 
needed a powerful adherent on this frontier to keep the restless 
Northumbrians in order, and cheek Scottish invasion ; and no 
doubt considered aa enlightened eeolesiaatio, appointed by the 
crown, a safer depositary of such power than an hereditary noble. 

Having placed a, noble and learned native of Loraine in the 
diocese, therefore, he erected it into a palatinate, over which tho 
bishop, as Count Palatine, had temporal, as well as spiritual juris- 
diction. He built a strong castlo for his protection, and to serve as 
a baiTier against the Northern foe. He made him lord high-ad- 
miral of tho sea and waters adjoining his palatinate, — lord warden 
of the marches, and conservator of the league between England 
and Scotland. Thenceforth, wo are told, the prelates of Durham 
owned no earthly superior within their diocese, but continued for 
centuries to exercise every right attached to an independent 
sovereign,! 

The bishop, as Count Palatine, lived in almost royal state 
and splendor. He had his lay chancellor, chamberlains, secreta- 
ries, steward, treasurer, master of the horse, and a host of minor 
officers. Still he was under feudal obhgations. All landed 
property in those waidike times, implied military service. 
Bishops and abbots, equally with great barons who held estates 
immediately of the crown, were obliged, when required, tu furnish 

" Camden, Brit iv., 34!). 

f Annals of Iloger de HoTedon. Hntcliinaoii's Dui-hani, vol, ii. CoUeo, 
taaea Ouriosa, vol. ii., p. 83. 
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OBNEALOGY. 3 

the king with armed men in proportion to their domains ; hut 
tiey had their feudatories under them to aid them in this service. 

The princely prolate of Durham had his harons and knights, 
who held estates of him on feudal tenure, and were bound to 
ser¥e him. in peace and war. They sat occasionally in his eoun- 
cila, gave martial splendor to his court, and were obliged to have 
horse and weapon ready for servioe, for they lived in a belligerent 
neighborhood, disturbed occaaionaily by oivil war, and often by 
Scottish foray. When the banner of St. Cnthbert, the royal 
standard of the province, was displayed, no armed feudatory of 
the bishop eould refuse to take the field." 

Some of these prelates, in token of the warlike duties of their 
diocese, engraved on their seals a knight on horseback armed at 
all points, brandishing in one hand a sword, and holding forth in 
the other the arms of the see. t 

Among the knights who held estates in the palatinate on 
these warlike conditions, was William de Heetburn, the pro- 
genitor of the Washingtons, His Norman name of William 
iTOuld seem to point out his national descent; and the family 
long continued to have Norman names of baptism. The surname 
of Do Hertburn was talfen from a village on the palatinate which 
he held of the bishop in knight's feo ; probably the same now 
called Ilai-tbui-n on the banks of the Tees, It had become a 
custom among the Norman families of rank about the tame of the 
Conquest, to take surnames from their castles or estates ; it was 
not until some time afterwards that surnames became generally 
assumed by the people. J 

" Robei-t de Gmystanes, Ang. Sac, p. '146. 
t Camdea, Brit, iv., 349. 

X Lower on Sumamea, voL i., p. 43. Fuller saya, that the custom of 
BUiuames was brought from France in Edward the Cunfessor'a time, alwut 
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4 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

How or when the De Hertb rns first ac j^u d p ^ n of 

their village is not koown They miy h ve i en comj n n n 
arms with Eobei-t de Brus (or B ni e) -i noi lo L.D J t of Nor 
mandy, rewarded by W II am the Conr[ueror th g t p ssea 
siona In the North, and among oth w th the 1 h pi f Hert 
and Hertness in the con ty of D rhim 

The first actual men on we find of the fimily s n th Bol 
den Boolr, a record of all the 1 nds 'ijperta ning to the d n e o 
in 1183. In this it is stated thit "0 11 an de He bu n hid es 
d his villago of Her burn f r the m n r anl v 11 f,e of 
L, likewise in the d oee o i ay n^ the b shop a qu t- 
rent of four pounds, and engagin^^ to ittend him t* th two g cj 
hounds in grand hunts, and to fuin sh a man at arms hen e 
military aid should te requ re 1 of tho j. alat nate * 

The family changed its surname w th t estat and tlienc 

fifty years before the Conquest; hut did not become unirErsnlly settled 
nnijl eomo hundrod years aftemrarda. At firat they did not desoendhered- 
itarilj on tlia family. — Miller, Church Hietor//. Boll Baltle Abbey. 

* The Bolden Book. Ab tbis anoient doouraeat giyes the first trace of 
the WaaMngton family, it merits especial mention. In 1183, a survey was 
mado by order of Bishop de Pusaa of all the lands of the see held in de- 
mesne, or by tenants in villanage. The record was entered in a book 
called tia Bolden Bnke ; tho pariah of Bolden ocenrring first in alphabeti- 
eal arrangement; The document oommenoeB in the following manner : 
Inoipit liber qui vocatur Bolden Book, Anno Dommioe Inoarnationia, 
118S, &o. 

The following is the memorandum in question : — 

"Willus de Herteburn habet Wessyngton (excepta ecelesia et terra ec- 
deaie partinen) ad eseamb. pro villa de Hertebum quam pro haa quietam 
clamavit; Et reddit 4 L. Et Tadit in magnn eaua cum 2 Lepornr. Et 
quando oommntie auxilinm venevit debet dace 1 Militeni ad plus de aiix- 
ilio, ite. — Colleelanea Oariofo, vol. ii., p. 89. 

Tho Bolden Buko ia a small folio, deposited in the office of the bishop's 
auditor, at Durham. 
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GENEALOGY. 5 

forward assumed that of Db Wbssyngton.* The condition of 
military service attached to its manor will he fouud to have been 
often exacted, nor was the service in the grand huat aa idle form. 
Hunting came next to war ia thoao days, as the occupation of the 
nobility and gentry. The clergy engaged ia it equally with tho 
laity. The hunting establishmeat of the Bishop of Durham was 
on a princely scale. Ho had his forests, chases and parks, with 
their traia of foresters, rangers, and park keepers, A grand hunt 
was a splendid pageant ia which all his barons and kcighta at- 
tended him with horse and tonad, Tho stipalations with the 
Seignior of Wessyngtoa show how strictly the rights of the chase 
were defined. All the game taken by him ia going to the forest 
belonged to the bishop ; all taken on returning belonged to hLm- 
self.t 

Hugh de Pusaz (or De Pudsay) during whose episeopate we 
meet with this first trace of the De Wessyngtons, was a nephew 
of king Stephen, and a prelate of great pretensions ; fond of ap- 
pearing with a train of ecclesiastics and an armed retinae. When 
Richard Coeur de Lioa put every thing at pawn and sale to raise 
funds for a crusade to the Holy Land, the bishop resolved to ac- 
company him. More wealthy than his sovereign, he made mag- 
nificent preparations. Besides ships to convey his troops and 
retinue, he had a sumptuous galley for himself, fitted up with a 
throne or episcopal chwr of silver, and all the household, and 
even culinary, utensils, were of the same costly Eiaterial. lu a 

* The name is probably of Saxon origin. It existed in England piior 
to the Conquest. The villago of WasMngtone ia mentioned in a Saxon 
eharter as granted by king Edgar in 913 to Thomoy Abbey, — Collectanea 
3bpograpkica, iv,, 56. 

■(■ Hutchinson'B Durham vol. ii.. p. 489. 
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6 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

word, had not the pre]at« boea induced to stay at home, and aid 
the king with hia treaaures, by being made one of the regents 
of the Jiingdom, and Earl of Northumherland for life, the Do 
Wessjngtons might have followed the banner of St. Cnthbort 
to the Holy wars. 

Nearly seventy years afterwards we find the family still re- 
taining its manorial estate ia the palatinate. The names of EoHdo 
de Wessyngton and William hia son appear on charters of land, 
granted in 1257 to religions houses. Soon after occurred tho 
wars of the barons, in which the throne of Henry III, was shaken 
by the De Mountforts. The chivalry of the palatinate rallied 
under the royal standard. On the list of loyal knights who fought 
for their sovereign in the disastrous battle of Lewes (1264), in 
which the king waa taken prisoner, we find the name of William 
Weshington, of Weshington.* 

During the splendid pontificate of Anthony Beke (or Beak), 
the knights of the palatinate had continually to bo in the saddle, 
or buckled in armor. The prelate was so impatient of rest that 
he never took mote than ono sleep, saying it was unbecoming a 
man to tuia fi m one side to another in bed. He waa per- 
petualU when withm hia diocese, either riding from one manor 
to an thei, oi hunting and hawking. Twice he assisted Edward 
I with all hisfoice m invading Scotland. In the progress noi-th- 
wird with the king the bishop led the van, marching a day in 
advance of the mam body, with a mercenary force, paid by him- 
self ct one thousand foot and five hundred horse. Besides these 
he hj,d hi teuditoiies of the palatinate; sis bannerets and one 



* This list of knights waa inserted ia tlie Boiden Book as all addifional 
entry. It ia cited a.t full lengiJi by HutohiDson. — Sisl. Durham, vol. 1, p. 220. 
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hundred inl sixty Lui^Iits, utf cm of wkom, sij& an old foorn, 
but surpassed Aitkur Lim elf, though cndoved with the (.haimod 
^fts of Merhn * We piesume tho De We'iSTngtons weie among 
those preux chevaliers is the bmnei ot ^t Outhhoit had been 
taken from ito shrine on the occasion jnd cf course all the armed 
force of the diocoso was bound to tollow It was borne m tnnt 
of the army by 1 monk ot Duih^m Theie were many iicli cj 
parisoBS, ''ly the old poem many beautiful pennons, fluttLrmg 
from la,nce^ and much neighing of steeds The hills and yalleya 
were covered with sumpttr horits and waggons 1 1 len with tents 
and provisions The Bishop of Durham in his warlike tati, ap 
peared, we are told, more lite a powerful piinoe, than a piest oi 
prelate.! 

At the surrender of the crown of &eofKnd by John Baliol, 
which ended thib invasion, the bishop negotiated on the part of 
England As a tiophy of the event the ohaii ot S(.hofn, used 
on the inauguiati a of the Scottish monaichs and containing the 
stone on which Jaeob dieamed, tho palladium of Sbotlind, wis 
transfened to England ind deposited in Westminotei Abbe\ J 

* Omjuas Artona pcmr touz ce3 oharmes, 
Si bean prisent ne ot de Merlyn. 

Birai! OF KiKLiTEEODK ; Oil old Poem in, Vormati, FrmeJi. 

f Kohert de Orajstanes, Ang. Sae., p. 746, aited by Hntehinaon, vol. i, 

J An estraot from an ineditod poam, niteS by Nicolas in tiis translation 
of the Siege of Carlavaroek, gives a etriliing piotui-o of lis palatinate in 
these days of its pride and splendor: — 

Tliere TBlonr iowed beibre thB rood aad lionfc, 
And kneeling Inlghtliood Ecrved a prelate lot^ 

Yet llMIe deigned he on snch train Id look, 
Or glance ot rnth or pity to afford. 
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In the reign of Edward III. we find tho De ' 
still mingling in cLivaboua scenes. The name of Sir Stephen de 
Wessyngton appears on a list of knights (noljles chevaliers) who 
were to tilt at a tournament at Dimstahle in 1334. He bore for 
his deyiee a golden rose on an aznre field.* 

He was soon called to exercise his arms on a sterner field. 
In 1346, Edward and his sou, the Black Prince, heing absent 
with the armies in France, king David of Scotland invaded North- 
nmherland with a powerful army. Quoen Philippa, who had 
remained in England as regent, immediately took the field, calling 
tho noi-them prelates and nohles to join her standard. They all 
hastened to obey. Among the prelates was Hatfield, the Bishop 
of Dnrham. The sacred banner of St. Cnthbert was again dis- 
played, and the chivalry of the palatinate assisted at tho famous 
battle of Nevil's cross, near Durham, in which tho Scottish army 
was defeated alk D dtk j oner. 

Queen Phil pp h t d with ctorious train to cross the 
sea at Dover, 1 j kg Edw 1 i his camp before Calais. 
The prelate f D h m mj d her. His military train 

consisted of th h t f ty ht knights, one hnndred and 

sixty-four esijm d ghty h on horseback.f They all 

arrived to wit th sur 1 1 C lais, (1346,) on which oo- 



Hsd lonied tbe nBTdcr tn 



" Colleot. Topog, et Genealog. T, iv., p. 395. 
f CoUiei''a Ecdes. Hist, Book VI., Cent. XIV. 
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easion queen Ptilippa distioguishod herself ^J■ licr noldo interfer- 
ence in Baying tlie lives of its patriot citiaenB. 

Such Tsere the warliko and stately scents in which, the De 
"Wessyngtons were oiilled to mingle by tficir feudal duties as 
knights of the palatinate, A few years after tho \&it event (1350), 
WiUiam, at that time lord of the maaor cf Wesayngton, had li- 
cense to settle it and the village upon himself, his wife, and " his 
own right heirs," He died in 1367, and his son and heir, 
William, succeeded to the estate. The latter is mentioned under 
the name of Sir "WUIiam do Weschington, as one of the knights 
who sat in the privy council of the county during the episcopate 
of John Fordham.* During this time the whole force of tho pa- 
latinate was roused to pursue a foray of Scots, under Sir William 
Douglas, who, having ravaged the country, were returning laden 
with spoU- It was a fruit of the feud between the Douglases and 
the Percys. The marauders were overtaken hy Hotspur Percy, 
and then took place the battle of Otterbourne, in which Percy 
was taken prisoner and Douglas slam.t 

For upwards of two hundred years the De Wossyngtons had 
now sat in the councils of the palatinate ; had mingled with horse 
and hound in the stately hunts of its prelates, and followed tho 
banner of St, Cuthbert to the field; but Sir William, just men- 
tioned, was tho last of the family that rendered this feudal service. 
He was the last male of the line to which the inheritance of the 
manor, by the license granted to his father, was confined. It 
passed away from the Do Wesayngtocs, after his death, by the 

* Huti^lijnson, vol. ii, 

f Theai'c the Dowglas lost hh life, 
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10 LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

marriage of his only daughter and heir, Dionisia, with Sir William 
Temple of Studley. JBy tlie year 1400 it had become tlie proper- 
ty of the Blaykestons.* 

But though the name of Be Wessyngton ho longer figured on 
the chivalrous roll of the palatinate, it continued for a time to 
flourish in the cloisters. In the year 1416, John de Wessyngton 
was elected prior o£ the BoEedictine convent, attached to the 
cathedral. The monks of this convent had heen licensed by 
Pope Gregory VII. to perform the solemn duties of the cathedral 
in place of secular clergy, and William the Conq^iieror had or- 
dained that the priora of Durham should enjoy all the liberties, 
dignities and honors of abbots; should hold their lands and 
churches in their own hands and free disposition, and have the 
abbot's seat on the left side of the choir — ^thus taking rank of 
every one but the bishop.f 

In the course of three centuries and upwards, which had since 
elapsed, these honors and privileges had been subject to repeated 
dispute and encroachment, and the prior had nearly boca elbowed 
out of the abbot's chair by the archdeacon. John de Wessyngton 
was not a man to suWit tamely to such infringements of his 
rights. He forthwith set himself up as the champiou of his 
priory, and in a learued tract, de Jurihus et Possessionihus Eo- 
clesim Dunelm, established the validity of the long controverted 
claims, and fixed himself firmly in the abbot's chair. His success 
in this controversy gained him muoh renown among his brethren 
of the cowl, and in 1426 he presided at the general chapter of the 
order of St, Benedict, held at Northampton. 



• Hatchinson'B Durham, voL ii., p. 489. 

\ Dx^dale Monasticon ADgliaanum. T. i,, p. 231. London cd. 134lj, 
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Tie stout prior of Durhiim Lad other dHputea with the bishop 
and tiie secular olergy touching hia ecclesiastical functiona, in 
which he waa eqiially victorious, and several traotq remiin in 
manuscript in the dean and chapter's library , weapon;; hung up 
in the church armory as memorials of his polomieal battles 

finally, after fighting divers good fights foi the honui of hia 
priory, and filling the abbot's chair for thirty yeai«, he died, to 
use an ancieat phrase, "in all the odor of sanctity,'' in 1446, 
and was buried like a soldier on his battle-field, at the door of 
the north aisle of his church, near to the altar nf St. Benedict. 
On his tombstone was an inscription m brass, now unfortunately 
obliterated, which may have set forth the valiant deeds of this 
Washington of the cloisters.* 

By this tune the primitive stoclr of the Do 'Wes'iyngtons had 
separated into divers branches, holding estates in various parts 
of England ; some distinguishing themselves in the learned pro- 
fessions, others receiving inighthood for public services. Their 
names are to be found honorably recorded in county histories, or 
engraved on monuments in lime-wom churches and cathedrals, 
those garnering places of English worthieb. By degrees the 
seignorial sign of de disappeared from before the family surname, 
which also varied from Weaayngton to Waasington, Wasshington, 
and finally, to Waahington.f A parish in the county of Durham 

* HutohinBon'B Durham, voL il, pasaiin. 

f "The de came to be omitted," snya an old treatiae, "when English- 
men and Eugli^ manners began to prevail npon tlie teoovery of lost 
credit." — Sestiiutiaii of decayed intslliffeiice hi antiquities. Lond. 1684. 

About tha time of Henry TI., Bays aootliar treatise, tlie da oi- d' was 
generally droppai from Bumamea, when the title of armigor, esguier, 
amongst the heads of families, ond generosiis, or gentylman, among younger 
BOna was substituted. — Lower on Surnames, vol i. 
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b(nrs the ii'ime as lait wnttPD, and m this probably the ancient 
manoi of Weaiyngton was situated There is another parish, of 
the mme in the county of Su'iex 

The blanch of the family to which our Washington immedi- 
ately belocns spiang fiom Li "Vi hm on, Esijmre, of 
Gray's Inn, son of John Waih t f W ton in Lancashire. 
This Lauience "Washington was f t mayor of North- 
ampton, and on the dia=iolution f th p by Henry VIII. 
heroceived, in 1538, agiant of th m t '^ Igrave, in North- 
amptonshire, with other lauds in ti.o vicinity, all oon&oated pro- 
perty formerly belonging to the monastery of St. Andrew's. 

Sulgrave remained ia the family until 1620, and was com- 
monly called " Washington's manor." * 

One of the direct descendants of the grantee of Sulgrave was 



* The manoi- of Garadon in Wiltsiire iaa baen mentioned as the home- 
stead of tlie aneestors of our Washington. This ia n mistDke. It was the 
roddenoe of Sir Laurence "Washington, second son of the above-mentioned 
grantee of Sulgrsve. Elimbefh, granddaughter of thia Sir Laurence, mac- 
lied Eobevt Shirley, Earl Ferrore and Tisoount of Tamworth. Washington 
heeanie a haptianial name among the Slurleya — several of the Earb Ferrers 
liave borne it. 

Tho writer of these pages visited flulgi ave a few years ance. It was in 
a quiet rural neighborhood, where the farm housas wore quaint and anti- 
quated. A part only of the manor house remained, and was inhabited by 
a farmer. The Washington, crest, in colored glass, was to ba seen in a 
window of what woa now the buttery. A window on which tho whole 
familj avma was emblazoned had been removed to tho residence of the ao- 
taal proprietor of the manor. Another reiio of the ancient manor of the 
Washingtons was a rookery in a venerable grove hard by. The rooks, 
those stanch adherents to old family abodes, still hovered and cawed about 
their hereditary nests. In the pavement of the parish church we were 
shown a stone slab bearing effigies on platos of brass of Laurence Wassh- 
ingfon,gent., and Anne his wife, and their four sons and eleven daughters. 
The inscription in blaeli: letter was dated 1564, 
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Sir William Washington, of Packington, m tlio county of Kent, 
He married a sister of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, tlie 
unfortunate favorite of Charles I. This may have attached the 
Sulgrave Washingtons to the Stuart dynasty, to which they ad- 
hered loyally and generously throughout all its vicissitudes. 
Oae of the family. Lieutenant Colonel James Washington, took 
up arms in the cause of king Charles, and lost his life at tlie 
fiiege of Pontefract castle. Another of the Sulgrave line, Sir 
Henry Washington, son and heir of Sir William, before men- 
tioned, exhibited in the civil wars the old chivalrous spirit 
of the knights of the palatinate. He served under prinoe Rupert 
at the storming of Bristol, in 1543, and when the assailants were 
beaten off at every point, he broke in with a handful of infantry 
at a weak part of the wall, made room for the horse to follow, and 
opened a path to victory.* 

He distinguished himself still more in 1645, when elevated to 
tho command of Worcester, the governor having been captured 
by the enemy. It was a time of confusion and dismay. Tho 
king had fled from Oxford in disguise and gone to the parlia- 
mentary camp at Newark. The royal cause was desperate. In 
this crisis Sir Hem-y received a letter from Fairfax, who, with 
his victorious army, was at Haddington, demanding the surren- 
der of Worcester. The following was Colonel Washington's 
reply : 

Silt, 

It is acknowledged by your books and by report of your own 
quarter, that the king is in some of your armies. That granted, 
it may be easy for you to procure his Majesty's commands for the 

* Clarendon, Book yii. 
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disposal of ttis garrison. Till then I stall make good tlio trust 
reposed in me. As for eoaditioua, if I stall be necessitated, I 
sliall make the best I can. The worst I know and fear not ; if I 
had, the profession o£ a soldier had not been begun, nor so long 
continued by jour Excellency's humble servant, 

Henky Washinoton.* 

la a few diya Culonel Whalley invested the city with five 
thou'-iud troops &u Heniv dispatched messenger after messen- 
ger m quest of the kmg to know his pleasure. None of them 
returned A female emissaiy was eijually unavailing. Week 
after week elipsed, until neiily three months had expired. Pro- 
visions began to fail The city was in confusion. The troops 
grew in'fuboidinate Yet Su Henry persisted in the defence, 
rjeneial Fan fax, with 1,500 horse and foot, was daily expected. 
There was not powder enough for an hour's contest should the 
city be stormed. Still 8h' Henry " awaited his Majesty's com- 
mands." 

At length news arrived that the king had issued an order for 
the surrender of all towns, eastlea, and forts. A priated copy of 
the order was shown to Sir Henry, and on the faith of that docu- 
ment he e.ipitulated (19th July, 1645) on honorable terms, won 
by his fortitude and perseverance. Those who believe in heredi- 
t y t may see foreshadowed in the conduct of this Wash- 
n t n t Worcester, the magnanimous constancy of purpose, the 
dp t n to " hope against hope," which bore our Washington 
t mpl a tly through the darkest days of our revolution. 

W ha little note of the Sulgrave branch of the family after 

* Greene's Antlinitieg of Worcester, p. 278. 
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the deatli of Ciailes I and tho i.xile of Jii& siicce'fsor England, 
during the piotectoiite, became an nncomfoi table leaidenLe to 
such as had signalized, thero'elvii a'^ adheienta to the house of 
Stuai't. In. 16i55, an attempt at a geneiil insurrection diew on 
them the veiyeanco of Ciomwell Many oi thi ii piity who had 
no share in the conspizacy, yet sought refnge in othei land?, wheie 
they might live fiee from molestation This may hayo been tho 
case with two brotheis, John and Andrew 1\ a^mgton, gieat 
grandsons ot the grantee of Sulgiive, ind uncles of Sn Heniy, 
the gallant defender of Worooater, John had for some time re- 
sided at South Cave, in tlic East Eiding of Yorkshire ;* but 
now emigrated with his brother to Virginia ; which colony, from 
its allegiance to the esiled monarch and the Anglican Church had 
become a favovite resort of the Cavaliers. The brothers avrived 
in Virgmia in 1657, and purchased lands in "Westmoreland 
County, on the northern neck, between the Potomac and Rappa- 
hannook rivers. John married a Miss Anne Pope, of tho same 
county, and took up his residence on Bridges Creek, near where 
it falls into the Potomac. He became an oxtensivo planter, and, 
in process of time, a magistrate and member of the House of 
Burgesses. Having a spark of the old militaiy fire of the family, 
we find him, as Colonel Washington, leading the Virginia forces, 
in co-operation with those of Maryland, against a band of Seneca 
Indians, who were ravaging tho settlements along the Potomac. 
In honor of his public services and private virtues the parish in 
which he resided was called after him, and stili bears the name 

* Soutt Cava ia neai' tte HTimber, " Iii the vieinity is Cave Castl«, a:i 
embattled edifioo. It has a noble oolleetion of paintings, including a pov- 
trait of General ■Washington, -wlioae anoeators poaseised a porUon ot tlie 
eBtftte,"— iejws, Topog. Sid. yoL L, p. 530. 
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of Tl aahmgt n H 1 ea Iju led m ^ va lit n Bridgus Creek, 
wliieh for generations wu tin, fim ly jlaoe I scpultui-e 

Tbe eitite coiitinue 1 in tte family H s grandson "Augus- 
tine, tlie talher of our Waahmgton wa" born tliere in 1694. He 
was twice msirned; first (April 20th, 1715), to Jane, daughtei- 
of Caleb Butler, Esq., of Westmoreland County, by wliom he had 
four children, of whom only two, Lawrence and Augustine, sur- 
vived tt t b Idl d th m ther died November 94tli, 
1728 nlw 1 d nth f ly ult. 

On th 6th f M 1 1 30 h m rried in second nuptials, 
Mary tl 1 ht f 1 1 B 11 young and beautiful girl, 
said t h th b 11 t th N th n Neck. By her he had foui- 
eons G g Samu 1 J hn August ne, and Charles ; and two 
daught Eliaab th B tty a sh was commonly called, and 
Mild d wh d 1 n nf j 

<j th Id t til bj t f this biography, was bora 

onth 21 frb y (in S ) 1732, in the homestead on 
Bridges Greek. This house commanded a view over many 
miles of the Potomac, and the opposite sliore of Maryland. 
It had probably been purehased with the property, and was 
one of the primitivo farm-houses of Virginia. The roof was 
steep, and sloped down into low projecting eaves. It had four 
rooms on the ground floor, and others in the attic, and am im- 
mense chimuey at each end. Not a vestige of it remains. Two 
or three decayed fig trees, with shrubs and vines, linger about the 
place, and here and thei-e a flower grown wild serves " to mark 
where a garden has been." Such at least, was the case a few years 
since ; but these may have likewise passed away, A stone* marks 

» Placed there by George W. P. Custis, Esq. 
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tlie site of the house, and an. inscription denotea its being the 
birthplace of Washington. 

"We have entered with some minuteness into this genealogical 
detail ; tracing the family step by step through the pages of his- 
torical documents for upwards of sis centuries ; and we have 
beea tempted to do so by the documentary proofs it gives of the 
lineal and enduring worth of the race. We have shown that, foe 
many generations, and through a variety of eventful scenes, it 
has maintained an equality of fortune and respectability, and 
whenever brought to the test has acquitted itself with honor and 
loyalty. Hereditary rank may be an illusion ; but hereditary vir- 
tue gives a patent of innate nobleness beyond all the blazonry of 
tlie Herald's College. 
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Not long after the biith if Geci^o his f tthei itmoved to an 
estate iu Stafford County, opposite Fredeiicksburg -Che houie 
was similar in style to the one at Bridges Ciei,k and st od n a 
rising ground overlooking a meadow ^hiili bjrdarcd the Eappa- 
hannook, Tliis was the home of fieorge s boyJio j 1 the meadow 
was his play-gi'ound, anl the scene of his eiily athlutic spiits ; 
but this home, like thit in whicli he was b m has disappoaicd; 
the site is only to be traced by fragments ot biicki, &hin-i, and 
earthenware. 

In those days tho mrina of instrtii.tion m Virginia were 
limited, and it was tlie custom among the weilthyplanteia tu ss-nd 
their sons to England to tomjletp then education. This wis 
done hy Augustine "Washington with hib eldest sjn Lawienee, 
then about fifteen yeir-* ot age and whom he dd doubt etnsideicd 
the future head of the familj fte rge wis yet m eaily chll- 
hood : as hia intellect dawned he recoiyed the ludimenti ot edu- 
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cation in the host establisJiment for the purpose that the neighbor- 
hood afforded. It was what was called, in popular parlance, an 
" old field school-house ; " hnmble enough in its pretensions, and 
kept by one of his father's tenants named Ilnhby, whn moreover 
was sexton of the parish. The instruction doled out by him 
must haTe been of the simplest kind, reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing, perhaps ; hut George had the benefit of mental and mnral 
culture at home, from an excellent father. 

Seyeral traditional anecdotes have been given to the woi-ld, 
somewhat prolix and trite, but illustrative of the familiar and 
practical manner in which Angustine Washington, in the daily 
intercourse of domestic life, impressed the ductile muid of his 
child with high maxima of religion and yirtue, and imbued him 
with a spirit of jufitice and generosity, and above all a scrupu- 
lous love of truth. 

Wh G w b t ht y ar U h b th 

Lw t dfmEfell wild tel daem 

ll h dy th Th w Ifi f f t y th 

wh h m y h b f th t g tt hm t 

wh h t k pi 1 tw th L w 1 k I d wn w th 

ptt ypthbywh dw til d]. 

ft 1 1 d w h i whd G- g I k d p t h 

m ly d It t 1 b th m d I m mi 1 d 

W 11 1 t I tt t t th h th ly t h ft 

ft fmthfl thd lltlft fth 

Ij t f th mm 

L w 'V^ > gt h d m thm f th 1 1 m 1 1 y 

i t f th f m It d m t II I t t t 

Spmhdpdt Etsh m hd tlyp kd 

p 1 Adm IV mm 1 h f th W t 
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Indies, had accordingly captured Porto Bello, on the Isthmus o£ 
Darien. The Spaniards were preparing to revenge the hlow ; the 
French, were fitting out ships to aid them. Troopa were era- 
harked in England for another campaign in the West Indies ; a 
regiment of four hattalions was to he raised in the coloniea and 
sent to join thorn at Jamaica. There was a sudden outhreaic of 
military ardor in the province ; the sound of dram and fife was 
heard in the villages with the parade of recruiting parties. 
Lawrence Washington, now twenty-two years of age, caught the 
infection. Ho oTatdned a captain's commission in the newly 
raised regiment, and embarked with it for tlie West Indies in 174.0. 
He served in the joint expeditions of Admiral Vernon and Gen- 
eral Wentworth, in the land forces commanded by the latter, and 
aec(uired the friendship and confidence of both of those oficers. 
He wag present at the siege of Oarthagena, when it was bom- 
barded by the fleet, and when the troops attempted to escalado 
the citadel. It was an ineffectual attack ; the ships could not get 
near enough to throw their shells into the town, and the scaling 
ladders proved too short. That part of the attack, however, with 
which Lawrence was concerned, distinguished itself hj its bravery. 
The troops sustained unflinching a destructive fire for several 
hours, and at length retired with honor, their small force having 
sustained a loss of about six hundred in killed and wounded. 

We have hero the secret of that martial spirit so often cited 
of G-eorge in his boyish days. He had seen his bi-other fitted out 
for tho wars. He had heard by letter and otherwise of the war- 
like scenes in which he was mingling. All his amusements took 
a military turn. Ho made soldiers of his schoolmates ; they 
had their mimio parades, reviews, and sham fights ; a boy named 
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William Bustle waa sometimes tia competitor, hut George was 
command er-in- chief of Hobby's echool. 

Lawrence Washingtoa returned Kome in tlie autumn of 1742, 
the campaigns in the West Indies being ended, and Admiral 
Vernon and General Wentworth being recalled to England. Ifc 
waB the intention of Lawrence to rejoin bis regiment in that 
country, and seek promotion in the army, but circumstances com- 
pletely altered his plans. He formed an attachment to Anne, 
the eldest daughter of the Honorable William Fairfax, of Fair- 
fax County; his addressee were well received, and they became 
engaged. Their nuptials were delayed by the sudden and un- 
timely death of his father, which took place on the 12tb of April, 
1743, after a short but severe attack of gout in the stomach, and 
when but forty-nine years of age. George had been absent from 
home on a visit during his father's illness, and just returned in 
time to reoeive a parting look of affection. 

Augustine Washington left large possessions, distributed by 
will among his children. To Lawrence, the eatate on the banks 
of the Potomac, with other real property, and several shares in 
iron works. To Augustine, the seeoml son by the first man-iage, 
the old homestead and estate iu Westmoreland. The children 
by the second marriage were severally well provided for, and 
George, when he became of ago, was to have the house and lands 
on the Rappahannock. 

In the month of July the marriage of Lawrence with Miss 
Fairfax took place. He now gave up ail thoughts of foreign ser- 
vice, and settled himself on his estate on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, to which bo gave the name of Modkt Vebnoit, iu honor of 
the admiral. 

Augustine took up his abode at the homestead on Bridgea 
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Creek, and married Anne, daughter and co-heiresa of William 
Aylett, Esc[tiire, of Westmoreland County, 

&e winy i g Ithtli hildr n f 

til ndm ehdbnlft dtlig d hpfth 

m tL t wli m w nt t J th p 1 f 11 tli p j ty 
unt 1 th y Ii Id lly m f g =!li p d h If 

w thy f th tn t E d w d w tt pi d t g 1 
tl gh t 1 p pt d li £, I 

h f m ly t tly b t L dly t g I f wh 1 li 

jdfft <-i,l gl lit wthhtth 

b f t y t h n him dpi 1 th 

mpl t d f t 1 f m him hil Ih d t U b 

habitually observed by Mm to the day of her death. He in- 
herited from her a higli temper and a spirit of command, but her 
early precepts and csamplo taught him to restrain and govern that 
temper, and to sc[uare his conduct on the exact principles of eq^uity 
and justice. 

Tradition gives an interesting picture of the widow, with her 
little flock gathered round her, as was hor daily wont, reading to 
them lessons of religion and morality out of some standard wort. 
Her favorite volume was Sir Matthew Hale's Contemplatioas, 
moral and divine, The admirable masims therein contained, for 
outward action as well aa self-go verument, sank deep into tlio 
mmd of George, and, doubtless, had a great influence in forming 
his character. They certainly were exemplified in his conduct 
throughout life. This mother's manual, bearing his mother's 
name, Mary Washington, written with her own hand, was eyer pre- 
served by him with filial care, and may still be seen in the ar- 
ehivea of Mount Vernon. A precious document ! Let thoso 
who wish to know the moral foundation of his character consult 
its pages, 
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Haying no longer tte lienefit of a father's instructions at 
homo, and tlie scope of tuition of Hobby, the soxton, being too 
limited for the growing wants of his pupil, George was now sent 
to reside witli Augustine Washington, at Bridges Oreek, and 
enjoy the benefit of a superior school in that neigliboihood kept 
by a Mr. Williams. His education, however, was plain tnd pric- 
tical. He never attempted the learned languages, nor mtnifestcd 
any inclination for rhetoric or belles-lettres. His object or the 
object of his friends, seems to have been confined to fatting him 
for ordinary business. His manuscript school bojks stil) esi^t, 
and are models of neatness and accuracy. One of them it is 
true, a ciphering book, preserved in the library at Mmnt \ ernon 
has some school-boy attempts at calligraphy; nondescript birds, 
executed with a flourish of the pen, or profiles of faces, probably 
intended for those of his schoolmates ; the rest are all grave and 
business-like. Before he was thirteen years of ago be had copied 
into a volume forms for all kinds of mercantile and legal papers; 
bills of exchange, notes of hand, deeds, bonds, and the like. 
This early solf-tuition gave him throughout life a lawyer's skill in 
drafting documents, and a merchant's exactness in keeping ac- 
counts ; so that all the concerns of his various estates ; his deal- 
ings with his domestic stewards and foreign agents; his accounts 
with government, and all his financial transactions are to this day 
to be seen posted up in books, in his own handwriting, monumeuts 
of his method and unwearied accuracy. 

He was a self-disciplinarian in physical as well as mental mat- 
ters, and practised himself in all kinds uf athletic exercises, such 
as running, leaping, wrestling, pitching quoits and testing bars. 
His frame even in infancy had been large and powerful, and he 
I most of his playmates in contests of agility and 
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Strength. As % pronf of hii muse ilar power, a place is still 
pointed oat at rieleiicksljuig neai tlio lower ferry, where, when 
a hoy, he flun^j a stone acioss the EippahaEiiock. In horseman- 
ship too he already excelled ind wis ready to hacl:, aud able to 
manage the mo^t fiery steed Traditional anecdotes remain of 
his achieTCmenti m this ies[ ect 

Ahoye all his mheient piobity and the principles of justice 
on which he regulated all his conduct, even at this early period of 
life, wore soon appreciated hy his schoolmates ; he was referred to 
as an umpire in their disputes, and his decisions were never re- 
versed. As he had formerly been military chieftain, he was now 
legislator of the school ; thus displaying in hoyhood a type of the 
future man. 
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The attachment of Lawrence Washington to his brother George 
seeme to have acc[iiired additional strength and tenderness on 
their father's death ; he now took a truly paternal interest in his 
concerns, and had him as frecjuently as posaihle a guest at Mount 
Vernon, Lawrence had deservedly become a popular and leading 
personage in the country. He was a member of the House of 
Burgesses, and Adjutant General of the district, with the rank of 
major, and a regular salary. A freijuent sojourn with him 
brought George into familiar intercourse with the family of his 
father-in-law, the Hon. William Fairfax, who resided at a beauti- 
ful seat called Belvoir, a few miles below Mount Vernon, and on 
the same woody ridge bordering the Potomac. 

William Fairfax was a man of liberal education and intrinsic 
worth ; ho had seen much of the world, and Lis mind had been en' 
Vol. I.— 3 
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riolied and ripened by varied and adventurous experience. Of 
aa ancient English family in Yorkstif e, he had entered the army 
at the age of twenty-one ; had served with honor hoth in the East 
and West Indies, and ofEoiatcd as governor of New Providence, 
aftCT having juded in rescuing it from pirates. For some years 
past he had resided in Vir^ala, to manage the immense landed 
estates of his cousin, Lord Fairfax, and lived at Belvoir in the 
style of an English country gentleman, surrounded by on intelli- 
gent and cultivated family of sons and daoghtors. 

An intimacy with a family like this, in which the franiness 
and simplicity of rural and colonial life wore united with Euro- 
pean refinement, could not but have a beneficial effect in mould- 
ing the character and manners of a somewhat homebred school- 
boy. It was probably his intercourse with thom, and his 
ambition to acquit himself well in their society, that set him 
upon oompiling a code of morals and manners which still exists 
in a manuscript in his own handwriting, entitled "rules for be- 
ta in company and conversation." It is extremely minnte 
and c umstantial. Some of the rules for personal deportment 
extend to such trivial matters, and arc so quaint and formal, as 
almost provoke a smile; but in the main, a better manual of 
eond t ould not be put into the hands of a youth. The whole 
de evm es that rigid propriety and self control to which he 
subje t d himself, and by which he brought all the impulses of a 
somewhat ardent temper under conscientious government 

Other influences were brought to bear on George during his 
visit at Mount Vernon. His brother Lawronoo stili retained 
some of his military inclinations, fostered no doubt by his post 
of Adjutant General. William Fairfax, as wo have shown, had 
been a soldier, and in many trying scenes. ■ Some of Lawrence's 
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comrades of the provincial regiment, who had served with him in 
the West ladies, were ocoasional visitors at Mount Vernon; or a 
ship of war, possibly one of Vernon's old fleet, would anchor in 
the Potomac, and its officers be welcome gfiests at the tahlea of 
Lawrence and his father-in-law. Thus military scenes on sea 
and shore would become the topics of conversation. The capture 
of Porto Bello ; the bombardment of Garthagena ; oid stories of 
cruisinga in the East and West Indies, and campaigns against the 
pirates. "We can picture to ourselves Gi-eorge, a grave and earnest 
boy, with an expanding intellect, and a deep-seated passion for 
enterprise, listening to such conversations with a kindling spirit 
and a growing desire for military life. In this way most proba- 
bly was produced that desire to enter the navy which he evinced 
when about fourteen years of age. The opportunity for grattfy- 
iug it appeared at hand. Ships of war frequented the colonics, 
and at times, as we have hinted, were anchored in the Potomac. 
The inclination was encouraged by Lawrence Washington and 
Mr. Fairfax. Lawrence retained pleasant recollections of his 
cruisings in the fleet of Admiral Vernon, and considered the 
naval service a popular path to fame and fortune. George was 
at a suitable age to enter the navy. The great difficulty was to 
procure the assent of his mother. She was brought, however, to 
aequiesee ; a midshipman's warrant was obtained, and it is evea 
said that the luggage of the youth was actually on board of a man 
of war, anchored in the river just below Mount Vernon. 

At the eleventh hour the mother's heart faltered. This was 
her eldest bom. A son, whose strong and steadfast character 
promised to be a support to herself and a protection to her other 
children. The thought of his being completely severed from her 
and exposed to the hardships and perils of a boisterous profession. 
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overeame oven her resolute mind, and at her urgent remonstrances 
the nautical scheme waa given up. 

To school, therefore, George retumel, and continued hn 
studies for nearly two years longer, dei otmg liimf df e'lpet jlly t j 
matkematies, and accomplishing himself in tho'e tianches cileu 
lated to fit him either for ciyil or military fcemte Among 
these, one of the most important in the actual stite of the coun 
try was land surveying. In this he schooled himself thoroughly, 
using the highest prooessea of the art, making suiveys about 
the neighborhood, and keeping regular field boots, some ff which 
we have exa,miiied, in whioh tlie bound iries ind me'isai ement? of 
the fields surveyed were carefully enteiel, and diagiams made, 
witli a neatness and exactness as if the whole reltted to impoi tant 
land transactions instead of being meie schjoi exerciaes Thus 
in his earliest days, there waa peraeveianci, and complptene^^ m 
all his undertatinga. Nothing was kit lialf done 01 done in a 
hiirried and slovenly manner. The habit ot mini! thus (.ultivited 
continued throughout life ; so that howt.^ er complicited his tasks 
and overwhelming his cares, in the arduous and haaaidous Bitna^ 
tions in ■which he was often placed, he found time to do every 
thing, and to do it well. He had aeciuirel tht, migic ot methol, 
which of itself worka wonders. 

In one of these manuscript memorials of hia practical studies 
and exercises, we have come upon some documents aingularly in 
contrast with all that we have just cited, and, with hh apparently 
tmromantic character. In a word, there are evidences in his own 
handwriting, that, before he was fifteen years of age, he had con- 
ceived a passion for some unknown beauty, so serious aa to dis- 
turb hia otherwise well-regulated mind, and to make him really 
unhappy. Why this juvenile attachment waa a source of unhap- 
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piness we havo no positive meaus of aseertainiug. Perhaps the 
object of it may have considered him a mere sehool-boy, and 
treated him as sueh; or his own shynesa may have heen ia his 
way, and his "rules for behavior and conversation" may as 
yet have sat awkwardly on him, and rendered him formal and 
ungainly when ho most sought to please. Even in later years hu 
was apt to be silent and embai-rassed in female society. " He 
was a very bashful young man," said an old lady, whom be used 
to visit when they wore both in their nonage. " I used often ^ 
wish that be would talk more." 

Whatever may Lave been the reasoo, this early attaobment 
seems to have been a source of poignant discomfort to bim. It 
clung to him after be took a final leave of school in the autumn 
of 1747, and went to reside with his brother Lawrence at Mount 
Vernon. Here be continued his mathematical studies and his 
practice in sui-veying, disturbed at times by recurrences of his 
imlueky passion. Though by no means of a poetical tempera- 
ment, the waste pages of bis journal betray several attempts to 
pour forth bis amorous sorrows in verse. They are mere com- 
mon-place rhymes, such as lovers at his age are apt to write, in 
which he bewails bis " poor restless heart, wounded by Cupid's 
dart," and " bleeding for one who remains pitiless of his griefs 
and woes." 

The tenor of some of his verses induce us to believe that he 
never told his love ; but, as we bava already surmised, was pre- 
vented by bis basbfulnesa, 

"Ah, woe ia me, that I should love find conoenl; 
Long have I wished and never dare reveal." 

It is difficult to reconcile one's self to the idea of the cool and 
sedate Washington, the great champion of American liberty, a 
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woe-worn lover in his youthful days, " aigMng like furnace," and 
inditing plaintive verses about the groves of Blount Vcmon. 
We are glad of an opportunity, however, of penetrating to hia 
native feelings, and finding that under his studied decorum and 
reserve te had a heart of flesh throbbing with the wy,rm impulses 
of human nature. 

Being a favorite of Sir William Faii-fas, he was now an occa- 
sional inmate of Beivoir. Among tho persons at present residing 
there was Thomas, Lord Fairfax, cousin of William Fairfax, and 
of whose immenso landed property the latter was the agent. As 
this nobleman was one of Washington's earliest friends, and, in 
some degree the founder of his fortunes, his character and history 
are worthy of especial note. 

Lord Fairfax, was now nearly sixty years of age, upwards of 
sis feet high, gaunt and raw-boned, near-sighted, with light gray 
eyes, sharp features and an aquiline nose. However ungainly his 
present appearance, ie had figured to advantage in London life in 
his younger days. He had received his education at the univer- 
sity of Oxford, where ho aec[uitted himself with credit. He 
afterwards held a commissioii, and remained for some time in a 
regiment of horse called the Blues. His title and connections, of 
course, gave him access to the best society, in which he aec[uired 
additional currency by contributing a paper or two to Addison's 
Spectator, then in great vogue. 

In tho height of his fashionable career, he became strongly 
attached to a yonng lady of rank; paid his addre^es, and was 
accepted. The wedding day was fixed; the wedding dresses 
were provided; together with servants and equipages for the 
matrimonial establishment. Saddenly the lady broke her en- 
gagement. She had been dazzled by the superior brilliancy of a 
ducal coronet. 
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It wj.a a ci'ud blow, alike to the affection and pride of Loi'd 
Fairfax, and wrouglit a change ia both character and conduct. 
From that time he almost avoided the sex, and bocame shy and 
embarrassed in their society, excepting among those witli whom 
he was connected or particularly intimate. This may have been 
among the reasons which «ltlmateiy induced him to abandon the 
gay world and bury himself in the wilds of America. He made 
a y 2 t Virginia about the year 1739, to visit his vast 
t t th These he inherited from his mother, Catharine, 

1 ught f Thomas, Lord Culpepper, to whom they had been 
g t I by diaries II, The original grant was for all the lands 
Ij nar 1 tw n the Sappahannock and Potomac rlyera ; meaning 
thereby, it is said, merely the territory on the northern neok, east 
of the Blue Ridge. His lordship, however, disoovering that the 
Potomac headed in the Allegany Mountains, returned to England 
and claimed a correspondent definition of his grant. It was ar- 
ranged hy compromise ; extending his domain Into the AUegauy 
Mountains, and comprising, among other lands, a great portion 
of the Shenandoah Valley. 

lord Fairfax had been, delighted with his visit to Virginia. 
The amenity of the climate, the magnificence of the forest scen- 
ery, the abundance of game, — all pointed it out as a favored 
land. He was pleased, too, with the frank, cordial character of 
tie Virginians, and their independent mode of life ; and returned 
to it with the resolution of taking up his abode there for the re- 
mainder of his days. His early disappointment in love was the 
cause of some eccentricities in his conduct; yet he was amiable 
and courteous in his manners, and of a liberal and generous 
spirit. 

Another inmate of Belvoir at this time was George WiUiam 
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Fairfas, about twentj-two years of age, the eldest son of the 
proprietor. He had beea educated in England, and since his re- 
turn hiid married a daughter of Colonel Carey, of Hampton, on 
James River. He had recently brought home his bride and her 
slater to lis father's house. 

The merits of Washiugton were known and appreciated by 
the Fairfax family. Tiough not ijuite sixteen years of age, he 
no longer seemed a boy, nor was he treated as such. Tall, ath- 
letic, and manly for his years, his early self- training, and the 
code of conduct he had devised, gave a gravity and decision to 
Lis conduct ; his frankness and modesty inspired cordial regard, 
and the melancholy, of which he speaks, may have produced a soft- 
ness ia his manner calculated to win favor in ladies' eyes. 
According to his ovm account, the female society by which he was 
surrouaded had a soothiug effeot on that melancholy. The 
charms of Mias Carey, tie sister of the bride, seem even to have 
caused a slight fluttering in his bosom; which, however, was eou- 
stantly rebuked by the remembrance of his former passion — so at 
least we judge from letters to his youthful confidants, rough 
drafts of which are still to be seen in his tell-tale journal 

To one whom he addresses as his dear Mend Robin, ho 
writes : " My residence is at present at his lordship's, where I 
might, was my heart disengaged, pass my time very pleasantly, 
as there's a very agreeable young lady lives in the same house 
(CoL G-eorge Fairfax's wife's sister) ; but as that's only adding 
fuel to fire, it makes me the mote uceasy, for by often and una- 
voidably being in company with her, revives my former passion 
for your Lowland Beauty; whereas was I to live more retired 
from young women, I might in some measure alleviate my sor- 
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rows, by burying tbat chaste and troublesome passion in the grave 
of oblivion," &c. 

Similar avowals he makos to another of his young correspond- 
ents, whom he styles, " Deai' friend John ; " as also to a female 
confidant, styled " Dear Sally," to whom he acknowledges that 
the company of the " very agreeable young lady, sister-in-law of 
OoL George Fairfax," in a great measure cheers his sorrow and 
deject d 

Th bj t f th ly p n t positively known. 

Trad t t t th t th 1 wl d b ty was a Miss Gi'imes, 
of "W tm 1 1 ft w d M L d mother of General 

Hen yL whfi^ d It yhtyas Light Horse 

Harry, and was always a favorite with Washington, probably 
from the reeolleotions of his early tenderness for the mother. 

Whatever may have been the soothing eifect of tlie female 
society by which he was surrounded at Eelvoir, the youth found 
a more effectual remedy for his love melancholy ia the company 
of Lord Fairfax. His lordship was a staunch fos-hunter, and 
kept horses and hounds in the English style. The hunting sea- 
son had arrived. The neighborhood abounded with sport j but 
fox-hunting in Virginia required bold and skilful horsemanship. 
He found Washington asbold as himself in the saddle, and as eager 
to follow the hounds. He forthwith took him into peouliar 
favor; made him his hunting companion ; and it was probably un- 
der the tuition of this haid-riding old nobleman that tho youth 
imbibed that fondness for the chase for which he waa afterwards 
remarked. 

Their fos-hunting intercourse waa attended with more' impor- 
tant results. His lordship's possessions beyond the Blue Eidge 
had never been regularly settled nor surveyed. Lawless intrud- 

VoL. I.— 2* 
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ers — ti^u^tteH, ■»« thej were called — were planting tiemselvos 
along the flne&t streams and in the richest valleys, and virtually 
taMng possession of the country. It was the ansioua desire of 
Lord Fairfax to !ia\e these lands examined, surveyed, and por- 
tioned out luto lots, prepaiatory to ejecting these interlopers or 
bringing tliem to teasonahle t^rms. In Washington, notwlth- 
EtanJing his youth, he heheld one fit for the tasic — having noticed 
the exercises in surveying which he kept up while at Mount Ver- 
non, and the aptness and exactness with which every process was 
executed. He was well calculated, too, by hia vigor and activity, 
Hs courage and hardiiood, to cope with tlie wild country to be 
surveyed, and with its still wilder iahabitants. Tho proposition 
had only to bo offered to Washington to be eagerly accepted. It 
was tbe very kind of occupation for which he had been diligently 
training biinself. All the preparations reijuired by one of Iiia 
sample habita were soon made, and ia a very few days he was 
ready for his first expedition into the wilderness. 
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Th y t 1 th g t II -v f \ ^ wl t b t 
twenty-five miles wide; a lovely and temperate region, diversified 
by gentle swells and slopes, admirably adapted to eultivation. 
The Blue Ridge bounds it on one side, the North Monntam, a 
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ridge of tlie Alleganies, oa the other; while through it flows 
that bright and abonnding river, which, on aecomit of ita sur- 
passing beauty, was naraed by the Indians the Shenandoah — that 
is to say, "the daughter of the stars." 

The first station of the travellers was at a kind of lodge Ja 
the wilderness, where the steward or land-bailiff of Lord Halifax 
resided, with such negroes as were required for farming purposes, 
and which Washingtoa terms " his lordship's c[uarter." It was 
situated not far from the Shenandoah, aud about twelve miles 
from the site of the present town of "Winchester. 

In a diary kept with his usual minuteness, Washington speaks 
with delight of the beauty of the trees and the richness of the 
land in the neighborhood, and of his riding through a noble grove 
of sugar maples on the banks of the Shenandoah ; and at the 
present day, the niagnifieenoe of the forests which still exist in 
this favored region justifies his eulogium. 

Ho looked around, however, with an eye to the profitable 
rather than tie poetical. The gleam of poetry and romance, in- 
spked by hia " lowland beauty," occurs no more. The real busi- 
ness of life haa commenced with him. His diary affords no food 
for fanoy. Every thing ia practical The qualities of the soil, 
the relative value of sites and looalities, are faithfully recorded. 
In these his early habits of observation and his exercises in sur- 
veying had already made him a proficient. 

Hia aurveya commenced in the lower part of the valley, some 
distance above the junction of the Shenandoah with the Potomac, 
and extended for many miles along the former river. Here and 
there partial " clearings " had been made by squatters and hardy 
pioneers, and their rude husbandry had produced abundant crops 
of grain, hemp, and tobacco ; civilization, however, had hardly 
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yet entered tlie valley, i£ we may judge from the note of a night's 
lodging at the house of one of the settlers — Captain Ilite. near 
the site of the present town of Winchester, Hero, after supper, 
most of the company stretched themselves in backwood style, 
heforo the fire ; but Wasliington was shown into a bed-room. 
Fatigued ■with a hard day's work at surveying, he soon undressed ; 
but instead of being nestled between sheets in a comfortable bed, 
tthmt Ihm tMmtV :ion, lie found himself on 

h f m tt d t w iml th dbare blanket, swarming 
w th w I m b dt 11 w Aft t s. ng about for a few mo- 
mthw gldtj h 1 thes again, and rejoia hia 

mp b f th fi 

S It w h fi t J. f 1 fe in the wilderness ; he 

1 w t m i h m If t ough it," and adapt tmi- 

It t f f 11 k d th gh I ^ ally preferred a bivouac 
b f fi th 1 IT t fh mmodationa of a wood- 

m bm P d ^ d w th lley to the banks of tlio 

Potomac, they found that river so much swollen by the rain 
whieh hiid faUon among the Alleganies, as to bo unfordable. 
To while away the time until it should subside, they made an ex- 
ouTsioa to examine certain warm springs in a valley among the 
mountains, since called the Berkeley Springs, There they 
camped out at night, under the stars; the diary makes no com- 
plaint of their accommodations; and their camping-ground is bow 
known as Eath, one of the favorite watering-places of Virginia. 
One of the warm springs was subsequently appropriated by Lord 
^Fairfax to his own use, and still bears hia name. 

After watching in vain for the river to subside, they procured 
a canoe, on which they crossed to the Maryland side ; swimming 
their horses. A weary day's ride of forty miles up the left side 
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of the river, in a continual rain, aud otci whjt Wiilim^toii p o 
Bounces the worst road ever trod by min jr Veast liiought them 
to the house of a Colonel Cresap, opposite the fouth branch of 
the Potomac, where tfiey put up for the niwlit 

Here tficy were detained three or foui dayg by inclement 
weather. On the second day they were saipnaad by the apjcir 
ance of a war party of thirty Indians, beiimg 1 1 alp s a tr pliy 
A little liquor procured the spectacle of a wai danoo A lirf,e 
Bpaee was cleared, and a firo made ia the centre lound wh eli the 
warriors took their scats. The princii il oritoi mado a speech, 
reciting their recent exploits, and rou=mg them to triumph One 
of the warriors started up as if from sleep, and began a seiies of 
movements, half-grotesc[ue, half-tragical; the rest followed. For 
music, one savage drummed on a deerskin, stretched over a pot 
half filled with water; another rattled a gourd, containing a few 
shot, and decorated with a horse's taU. Their strange outcries, 
and uncouth forma and garbs, seen by tko glare of the fire, and 
their whoops and yells, made them appear more like demons than 
human beings. All this savage gambol was no novelty to Wash- 
ington's companions, esperienccd in frontier life ; but to tho 
youth, fresh from Bohool, it was a strange spectacle, which he sat 
contemplating with deep interest, and carefully noted down in his 
journal. It will be found that he soon made himself acquainted 
with the savage character, and became cspert at dealing with these 
inhabitants of the wilderness. 

Erom this encampment the party proceeded to the mouth of 
Patterson's Creek, where they reorossed the river in a canoe, 
swimming their horses as before. More than two weeks were 
now passed by tbem in the wild mountainous regions of Frederick 
County, and about the south branch of the Potomac, surveying 
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laiids and laying out lots, camped out the greater part of tlio 
time, and subsisting on wild turkeys and other game. Eaeli one 
was ills own cook ; forked sticks served for spits, and eUips of 
wood for dishes. The weather was unsettled. At one time their 
tent was hlown down ; at another they were driven, out of it by 
smoke; now they were dreaehed with rain, and now the straw on 
which Washington was sleeping caught fire, and he was awakened 
by a companion just in time to escape a scorching. 

Tho only variety to this camp life was a supper at the house 
of one Solomon Hedge, Esijuire, his majesty's justice of the 
peace, where there were no forks at tabkj nor any knives, but such 
as the guests brought in their pockets. During their surveys 
they were followed by numbers of people, some of them scjnatters, 
anxious, doubtless, to procure a cheap title to the land they had 
appropi-iated ; others, GTermaa emigrants, with their wives and 
children, seeking a now home in the wilderness. Most of the 
latter could not speak English ; but when spoken to, answered in 
their native tongue. They appeared to Washington ignorant as 
Indians, and uncouth, but " merry, and fall of antic tricks." 
Such were the progenitors of the sturdy yeomanry now inhabit- 
ing those parts, many of whom still preserve their strong German 
eharaeteristics, 

" I have not slept above three or four nights in a bed," writes 
Washington to one of his young friends at home, " but after walk- 
ing a good deal all the day I iiave Iain down before the fire upon 
a little straw or fodder, or a bear skin, whichever was to be had, 
with man, wife, and children, like dogs and eats ; and happy is he 
who gets the berth nearest the firo." 

Having completed his soryeys, he set forth from the south 
branoh of the Potomac on his return homeward ; crossed the 
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inountaina to tlic great Cacapehon ; travei'sed the Shenandoah 
valley ; passed through tlio Blu6 Eidge, and on tho 12tli of April 
found himself once more at Mount Vernon. For his servicea ho 
reeeiyed, according to his note-hoot, a doubloon per day wlien 
actively employed, and sometimes six pistoles.* 

Tho manner in which he had acquitted himself in tliis arduous 
expeditionj and his accounts of tho country surveyed, gave great 
satisfaction to Lord Fairfax, who shortly afterwards moved across 
the Bine Ridge, and took up his residence at the place heretofore 
noted as his " quarters." Here he laid out a manor, containing 
ten thousand acres of arable grazing lands, vast meadows, 
and nohle forests, and projected a spacious manor house, giving to 
the place the name of Gfreenway Court. 

It was probably through the influence of Lord Fairfax tliat 
Washington received the appointment of public surveyor. Tliia 
conferred authority on his surveys, and entitled them to bo re- 
corded in the county ofBces, and so invariably correct have these 
surveys been found that, to this day, wherever any of them stand 
on record, they receive implicit credit. 

For three years he continued in this occupation, wliich proved 
extremely profitable, from the vast extent of country to be sur- 
veyed and the very limited number of public surveyors. It made 
him acquainted, also, with the country, tlio nature of tho soil in 
various parts, and the value of localities ; all which proved ad- 
vantageous to him in his purchases in after years. Many of the 
finest parts of the Shenandoah valley are yet owned by members 
of the Washington family. 

While thus employed for months at a time surveying the 

■ A piatolu IB S3 60. 
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lauds bejond the Blue Ridge, he was often au inmate of G-reeur 
way Court. The projected manor liouse was never even com- 
menced. On a green knoll oyersliadowed by trees waa a long 
stone Tsuilding one story in teiglit, witli dormer windows, two 
wooden laelfries, eliimneys studded with swallow and martin coops, 
and a roof sloping down in the old Virginia fashion, into low 
projecting eaves that formed a verandah the whole length of the 
honsQ. It was probably the house originally occupied hy his 
steward or laad agent, but was now devoted to hospitable pur- 
poses, and the reception of guests. As to his lordship, it waa 
one of his many eccentricities, that he never slept in the main 
edifice, but lodged apart in a wooden house not much above 
twelve feet sctnare. In a small building was his office, where 
quitrents were given, deeds drawn, and business transacted with 
his tenants. 

About the knoll were out-houses for his numerous servants, 
black and white, with stahles for saddle-horses and hunters, and 
keimels for his hounds, for his lordship retained his keen hunt- 
ing propensities, and the neighborhood abounded in game. 
Indians, half-breeds, and leathern-clad woodsmen loitered about 
the place, and partook of the abundance of the kitchen. His 
lordship's table was plentiful but plain, and served in the English 
fashion. 

Here Washington had full opportunity, in the proper seasons, 
of indulging his fondness for field sports, and once more accom- 
panying his lordship in the chase. The conversation of Lord 
Fairfax, too, was full of interest and iastructlon to an inex- 
perienced youth, from his cultivated talents, his literary taste, 
and his past iuteroourse with the best society of Europe, and its 
most distinguished authors. He had brought books, too, with 
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him into the wilderness, and from Washington's diary we find 
that during his sojourn hero he was diligently reading ttehiatory 
of. England, and the essays of tho Spectator. 

Such was Greenway Court in these its palmy days. We 
visited it recently and found it tottering to its fall, mouldering 
in the midst of a magnificent country, where nature still flourishes 
in full luxuriance and beauty. 

Throe of y w tlnsp dbyWhtth 
greater part f tt t m 1 y d th El E 1 h t lly 

with his hroth Lwi tBItV H dd 

toilsome oxp dt thmtm i d 

rough peopl mlhmt h dlj Imlhrn^t t 

pedientB ; wh 1 h t m th h It t d 1 th 1 

with the Ti a m mh f th F f f m ly h i h pjy 

effect in toning uphmddm d tttl 

careleafi and If nd 1 t h b t d t th 11 
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DuBiNG the time of Washington's surveying eampaigna among 
the mountains, a grand colonizing echemo had heen set on foot, 
destined to enlist him in hardy enterprises, and in some degree 
to shape the course of his future fortunes. 

The treaty of peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, which had 
put an end to the general war of Europe, had left undefined the 
boundaries hetweeu the British and French possessions in Ameri- 
ca; a singular remissness, considering that they had long beeu a 
suhject in dispute, and a cause of frequent conflicts in the colo- 
regiona were still claimed by hoth nations, and 
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eact ivaa now eager to forestall the other hy getting possession of 
them, and strengthening its elaini by occupancy. 

The most desirable of these regions lay west of the Allegany 
Mountains, extending from the lakes to the Oliio, and embracing 
the valley of that viver and its tributary streams. An immense 
territory, possessing a salubrious climate, fertile soil, fine hunting 
and fishiog grounds, and facilities by lakes and rivers for a vast 
internal commerce. 

The French, claimed all this country quite to tlie Allegany 
mountains by tke right of discovery. In 1673, Padre Marquette, 
with his companion, Joliet, of Quebec, both subjects of the crown 
of France, Lad passed down the Mississippi in a canoe quite to 
the Arkansas, thereby, according to aa alleged masim in the law 
of nations, establishing the right of their sovereign, not merely to 
the river so discovered and its adjacent lands, but to all the coun- 
try drained by its tributary streams, of which the Ohio was one ; 
a claim, the ramifications of which might be spread, like the 
meshes of a web, over half the continent. 

To this illimitable claim the English opposed a right derived, 
it betond hind, from a traditionary Indian conquest. A treaty, 
they eaid, bad been made at Lancaster, in 1744, between com- 
missioners fiom Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and the 
Iroquoii, 01 Six Nations, whereby the latter, for fom* hundred 
pounds, give «p ill right and title to the land west of the Alli. 
gany Mountainh, even to the Mississippi which land aecordinj 
to their tradttwns, had been cnnq^ueied by then forefithus 

It is undoubtedly true that suck a tieaty was made and such 
a pi-cteuded transfer of title did tike phce undei the mfluenoe 
of spirituous liquors; but it is equally tiue that the Indiina m 
question did not, at the time, pos'eso an ick tf the laud con 
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veyed ; and that tic tribes actually in possession scoffed at their 
preteasionSj and claimed tto country as thoii own from time 
immemonil 

Suih weiH the shadowy foundations of claims which the two 
nations wcie determined to maintain to the iittermoat, and which 
iipened into a series of wars, ending in a loss to England of a 
great pait of her American possessions, and to France of tlie 
whole 

As yet m the region in question there was not a single white 
bettlement- Mixed Iroquois tribes of Delawares, Shawneea, and 
Mlngoe'^, hid migrated mto it eirly m the century from the 
Erench settlements in Canada, and taLon up then abodes about 
the Ohio and its brinche'i The Tiench pretended to hold them 
under their protection, but then allegiince, if ever acLnow 
ledged, hid been sapped of late years by the influx of fur tiadei^ 
fiom Pennsylvania Theie weie often lough, lawless men, half 
Indian? m diess and habits, prono to biawls, and sometimes 
deadly in then feuds Theyweie gencnlly in the employ of 
some tiadei, who, at the head of his retameis and a string ot 
pack hoi set, would make his "nay oiei mountains and through 
forests to the banks of the Ohio, establish his head quorteis m 
some Indian town, and dispoi^o his followeis to trifB.o among the 
hamlets hnnting camps and wigwams, exchangmg blankets gaudy 
colored cloth, trmketiy, powder, shot, and rum, foi valuable tui^ 
and peltry In this way a luLr«»tiTe trade with these western 
tribes was springing up and becoming m.onopolized by the Penn 
sylvanians 

To secuie a participation m this tiade, "ind to gain a foothold 
in this desirable region, became now the wish of some of the most 
intelligent and enterprising men of Virginia and Maryland, 
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among whom were Lawrence and Augustine Washington. IVith 
these views they projeoted a soteme, in connectioa with John 
Hanbury, a wealthy London merchant, to obtain a grant of land 
from the British govarnment, for the purpose of fonuing settle- 
ments or colonies beyond the Alleganies. Goyemnieiit readily 
comitenanced a scheme by which French encroachments might be 
forestalled, and prompt and quiet possession secured of the great 
Ohio valley. An association was accordingly chartered in 1749, 
by the name of " the Ohio Company," and five hundred thousand 
acres of land was granted to it west of the Alleganies ; between 
the Monoiigahela and Kanawha rivers; though part of the laud 
might be taten up north of the Ohio, should it be deemed espe- 
dient. The company were to pay no quitrent for tea years ; but 
they were to select two fifths of their lands immediately ; to set- 
tle one hundred families upon them within seven years ; to build 
a fort at their own expense, and maintain a sufficient garrison in 
it for defanoe against the Indians, 

Mr. Thomas Lee, president of the oonnoil of Virginia, toolc 
the lead in the concerns of the company at the outset, and by 
many has been considered its founder. On Lis death, which 
soon took place, Lawrence "Washington had the chief manage- 
ment. His enlightened mmd and liberal spirit shone forth in his 
earliest arrangements. He wished to form the settlements with 
Germans from Pennsylvania. Being dissenters, however, they 
would be obliged, on becoming residents within the jurisdiction 
of Virgmia, to pay parish rates, and maintain a clergyman of the 
Church of England, though they might not understand Ills lan- 
guage nor relish his doctrines. Lawrence sought to have them 
exempted from this double tax on purse and oonacience. 

"It hafl ever been my opinion," said he, "and I hope it ever 
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will be, tliat restraints oq conscience are cruel in regard to those 
on whom they ai-e imposed, and injurious to the country imposing 
them, England, Hollaad, and Prussia I may quote as ©samples, 
and much more Pennsjlraaia, which has flourished under that 
delightful libei-ty, so as to become the admiration of every man 
who coaaiders the short time it has beeu settled. * * « * 
This colony (Virginia) was greatly settled in the latter part of 
Charles the Eirst's time, and dui-iug the usurpation by the zeal- 
ous churchmen ; and that spirit, which was then brought in, has 
ever since continued ; so that, except a few Quafcers, we have no 
dissenters. But what has been the consequence ? We have 
increased by slow degrees, whilst our neighboring colonies, whose 
natural advantages are greatly inferior to ours, have become 
populous," 

Such were the enlightsEcd views of this brother of our Wash- 
ington, to whom the latter owed much of his moral and mental 
training. The company proceeded to make preparations for their 
colonizing scheme. Goods were imported from England suited 
to the Indian trade, or for presents to the chiefs. Rewards 
were promised to veteran warriors and hunters among the natives 
acquaiaited with the woods and mountains, for the best route to 
the Ohio Befote the compiny had received its charter, how- 
ever the Ei nch wire m the held. Early in 1749, the Marquis 
de la dali'onniere Goyemnr of Canada, despatched Celeron de 
Bienville an intelligent officer at the head of three hundred 
men to the bin! s of the Oh n to mate peace, as he said, between 
the tribes th thai b e j uc eml roiled with each other during tho 
lat war and to lenew the French possession of the country. 
L-uleion de Lienv lie d =t il ted presents among the Indians, 
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maJe ypeeohes romiiiiliug them of former t'rieudsliiii, ami wiirnpd 
them not to trade with the English. 

He furthermore nailed leaden plates to trees, and curied 
others in the earth, at the confluence of the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, hearing inseriptiuns purporting that all the lands on hotli 
sides of the rivers to their sourcca appertained, as in foregone 
times, to the crown of France.* The Indians gazed at theso 
mysterious plates with wondering eyes, but surmised their pur- 
port. " They mean tn steal our country from us," murmured 
they; and they determined to seek protection from the Knglish. 

Celeron finding some traders from Pennsylvania tra££.cking 
among the Indians, he summoned them to depart, and wrote by 
them to James Hamilton, Governor of Pennsylvania, telling him 
the object of Iiis errand to those parts, and his surprise at meeting 
with English traders in a country to which England had no pre- 
tensions; intimating that, in future, any intruders of the kind 
would be rigorously dealt with. 

His letter, aud a report of his proceedings on the Ohio, 
roused the solicitude of the governor and coimoil of Pennsylvania, 
for tiie protection of their Indian trade. Shortly afterwards, one 
Hugh Crawford, who had been trading with the Miami tribes on 
the Wabash, brought a message from them, speaking of the pro- 
mises and threats with whioh the French were endeavoring to 
shake their faith, but assuring the governor that their friendship 
for the English "would last while the sun aud moon ran round 
the world," This message was accompanied by three strings of 
wampum, 

" Ous of tliesB plafcra, tonring diite Angi;3t 16, 1149, was founcl in le- 
uent yeai-i at the confluence of the Muskingum with the Ohio. 
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Goyernor Hamilton kaew tlie value of Indian friendship, and 
suggested to the assembly that it would be better to clinch it 
with presents, and that as soon as possible. Aa envoy accord- 
ingly was sent off early in October, who was supposed to have 
great mfl ence amo g tbo we tern tr bes Th s wis one (j rge 
Croghj D vete an trader shrewd ind sacfte o i*) who had 1 een 
freijueutly to the 01 count y w th j ack h rses and follow 
ers an 1 mnde b m If popula imong the Ind ina 5 y d i^ ns ng 
presents w tb a lav sh hand He w s aocomj.an ed by Anlrow 
Monte tr a Canad an of halt Ind an descent who was to act as 
nterpreter They were { r v de 1 w tb a small pio ent t r tho 
emergency but wer t convolve a, meet n^ of all the tr bes at 
Logstown on the Oh o early in the eubu ng apr ag to eoe ve an 
ample prp ent wh h would be [tov ded by the issembly 

It wa« some t me 1 ter n tho same a tun tl at the Oh o 
e m] any brought the i pla s nto operat on and des; atched in 
igent to explore tie lands u; n the Oh o and its branches as low 
as the Groj,t Falls take note of the r fitness ior cult vat on of 
tbo passes of the mounta ns the co rscs and bear n^s of tho 
r ver'i anl the ht ength anl d spos t n of tbo i at v tr bcs Tbo 
I an chosen for tl e pur[ ose was Chr stopher G st a bar ly J o 
Beer expec enced n woolcriftandlnl an I fe wiobadhshome 

the banks nf tl e \ a Ik a near the bo n lary 1 no of T rg uia 
and North Carol na He was ^11 w da vioo Ism n or two for tho 
Bcrv CO of tb esped t on He bet out on the 31st of October, 
from the banks of the Potomac, by an Indian path which the 
hunters had pointed out, leading from Wills' Creek, since called 
Fort Cumberland, to the Ohio, Indian paths and buffalo tracks 
are tho primitive highways of the wilderness. Passing the Juni- 
ata, he eroded the ridges of the Allegany, arrived at Sliannopin, 

Vol.. T.--3 
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D 1 w II n t! s Tith ast side of the Otio, or ratLer 
of that pp h an h of t n w ailed the Allogany, swam hia 
h 10 th t e and d nding along its Tailey arrived 

at L t WD an mp tant Inl n illage a little below the site 
f th p e Bt ty ot P tt hur Hero u ally res' led Tana 
h na^n hffg t note he ng head sa hem of the 
mix d t h wh had n j, at d to tte Oh o an 1 ts h an he^ 
He was generally 8 rEamcl the halfkng be ng sub I nate to 
the Iroquo s confederacy The ch et wis alsent at th s t me as 
were most of h s i eople t being the hunt ng aea on. George 
Croghan, the env y f r m Pennsylyan a w th Montour h % ntei 
preter, had pa sed thr u^h J ogstowtt a week i ev ously on h s 
way to the Tw ghtwees onl th r tr bei on the M m branch of 
the Ohio, '^ca e any ne was to be b en al out the village 1 t 
some of C oghan s rou^jh people whom he had left behml — 
"reprobate In! an t aders as tiat term*) th m They e^a ded 
the latt«r w th a lealous eye uspe tmg h m f some i valsh p 
in trade, or les gne n the Ind n 1 nl and nt mate 1 s gn fi 
eantly that he wo Id never go home safe 

G-ist knew the mean ng of 6uch h nts from men of tl s stamp 
in the lawless depths of tte wilderness ; but quieted their sus- 
picions by letting them know that he was on public business, and 
on good tflrms with their great man, Geoi^e Croghan, to whom 
he despatched a letter. He took his departure from Logsfown, 
however, as soon as possible, preferring, as he said, the solitude 
of the wilderness to such company. 

At Beaver Creek, a few miles below the village, he left the 
river and struck into the interior of the present State of Ohio. 
Here he overtook G«orge Croghan at Muskingum, a town of 
Wyandots and Mingoes. He had ordered ail the traders in his 
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employ wlio were seattoied imong the Ind <iii v lla^ to rally at 
this town, whore he had h t 1 the Engl sh fl g over h s res 
dence, and over that of tto achen Th % was n conse £ en e 
of the hostility of the F c ob who hil r eatly cajturel n the 
neighborhood, threo wh te men n the employ of F az er an 
Indian traderj and had c r ed them away p boners to nada 

Gist was well received 1 y the peopl of M k ngum T! ey 
were indignant at the T ench v lit on of the r te tor e and 
the capture of their " Engl h b othe They had not fo gotten 

tiie conduct of Celeron dv Bienville in the piovioua year, and the 
jnysterions plates which he had nailed against trees and sunk in 
the ground. " If the French claim the rivers which run into the 
lakes," said they, " tho.ie which run into the Ohio belong to us 
and to our brothers the English." And they were anxious that 
Gist should settle among them, and build a fort for their mutual 
defence. 

A council of tho nation was now held, in which 0-ist invited 
them, in the name of the Governor of Virginia, to visit that 
province, where a large present of goods awaited them, sent by 
their father, the great king, over the water to hia Ohio children. 
The invitation was graciously received, but uo answer could be 
given until a grand council of the western tribes had been held, 
which was to take plaee at Logstown in the ensuing spring. 

Similar results attended visits made by Gist and Croghan to 
the Delawares and tho fehawnees at their villages about the 
Scioto Rivor ; all promised to be at the gathering at Logstown, 
From the Shawnee village, nuar tho mouth of the Scioto, tho two 
emissaries shaped their course north two hundred miles, eroased 
the Great Moneami, or Miami Kiver, on a raft, swimming their 
horses; and on tho ITth of February arrived at the Indian town 
of Piqua. 
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'Xtese journejinga had carried Gist about a wide extent of 
country beyond tlio Ohio. It was rich and level, watered with 
streams and rivulets, and clad with noblo forests of hickory, wal- 
nut, aah, poplar, sugar-maple, and wild cherry trees. Occasion- 
ally there were spacious plains covered with wild rye ; natural 
meadows, with blue grass and clover ; and buffaloes, thirty aud 
forty at a time, grazing on tlieiu as in a cultivated pasture. 
Deer, elk, and wild turkeys abounded, " Nothing is wanted but 
cultivation," said GJist, " to make this a most delightful ceuutry." 
Oultivatiou has siuce proved the truth of his words. The country 
thus described is the present State of Ohio. 

Piijua, where Gist and Croghau had arrived, was the princi- 
pal town of the Twightwees or Miamis; the most powerful con- 
federacy of the West, combining four tribes, and esteudiug its 
influence even beyond the Mississippi. A king or sachem of one 
or other of tiie different tribes presided over the whole. Tho 
head chief at present was tho king of the Piankeshas, 

At this town Croghau formed a treaty of alliance in the name 
of the Governor of Pennsylvania with two of tho Miami tribes. 
And Gist was promised by tiie king of the Fiankeehaa that the 
chiefs of the various tribes would attend the meeting at Logstowa 
to make a treaty with Virginia. 

In the height of these demonstrations of friendship, two Otta- 
was entered the council-house, announcing themselves as envoys 
from the French Governor of Canada to seek a renewal of ancient 
alliance. They were received with aU due ceremonial; for none 
are more ceremonious than the Indians, The French colors were 
set up beside tho English, and the ambassadors opened their mis- 
sion. " Tour father, the French king," said they, " remembering 
his children on the Ohio, has sent them these two kegs of milk," 
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here, with great solemnity, they deposited two kegs of brandy, — 
" and this tohacoo ; " — here they deposited a roll ton pounds in 
weight, " He has made a clean road for you to come and see him 
and his oifieers; and urges you to come, assuring you that all 
past differences will be forgotten." 

The Piankesha chief replied in (he same figurative style. 
" It is true our father has Bent for us several times, and has said 
the road was clear ; but I understand it is not clear — it is foul 
and bloody, and the French have made it so. "We have cleared a 
road for our brothers, the English ; the French have made it 
bad, and have taken some of our brothers prisoners. This we 
consider as done to ourselves." So saying, he turned his back 
upon the ambassadors, and stalked out of the council-house. 

In the end the ambassadors were assured that the tribes of 
the Ohio and the Sis Nations were hand in hand with their 
brothers, the English ; and should war ensue with the French, 
tliey were ready to meet it. 

So the French colors were taken down; the "kegs of milk" 
and roll of tobacco were rejected; the grand council broke up 
with a war-dance, and the ambassadors departed, weeping and 
howling, and predicting ruin to the Miamis. 

When G-ist returned to the Shawnee town, near the mouth of 
tlie Scioto, and reported to his Indian friends there the alliance 
fae had formed with the Miami confederacy, there was great fe'ast- 
icg and speech-making, and firing of guns. He had now happily 
accomplished the chief object of his mission — nothing remained 
but to descend the Ohio to the Great Falls. This, however, he 
was cautioned not to do, A large party of Indians, allies of 
the French, were hunting in that neighborhood, who might kill 
or capture him. He crossed the river, attended only by a lad as 
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a travelliiig oompanion and aid, and proceeded cautiously down 
the east side until within fifteen miles of the Falls. Here he 
came upon traps newly sot, aad Inciian footprints not a day old; 
and heard the distant report of guna. ,Thc story of Indian 
hunters then was true. He was in a dangerous nelghhorhood. 
The savages might come upon the tracks of his horses, or hear 
the belis put about their Meets, when turned loose in the wilder- 

Ahandoniug all idea, therefore, of visiting the Falls, and eon- 
tenting himself with the information concerning them whieh he 
had received from others, he shaped his course on the 18th of 
March for the Cuttawa, or Kentucky Eiver. From the top of a 
mountain in the vicinity he had a view to the southwest as far as 
the eye could reach, over a vast woodland country in the fresh 
garniture of spring, and watered hy ahandant streams; but as 
yet only the huntjag-ground of savage tribes, and the scene of 
their sanguinary combats. In a word, Kentucky lay spread out 
before him in all its wild magnificence ; long before it was beheld 
by Daniel Boone. 

For six weeks was this hardy pioneer making his toilful way 
up the valley of fke Cuttawa, or Kentucky Eiver, to the banks of 
the Blue Stone ; often checked by precipices, and obliged to seek 
fords at the beads of tributary streams ; and happy when he could 
find a buffalo path, broken through the tangled forests, or worn 
into the everlasting rocks. 

On the 1st of May he climbed a rock sixty feet high, crown- 
ing a lofty mountain, and tad a distant view o£ the great Kan- 
awha, breaking its way through a vast sierra ; crossing that river 
on a raft of his own construction, he had many more weary days 
before him, before he reached his frontier abode on the banks of 
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(ho Yadkin. He arrived there in the ktter part of May, but 
there was no one to welcome the wanderer home. There had boen 
aa Indian massacre in the neighborhood, and he found hia house 
Bilent and deserted. His heart sank within him, until an old 
man whom he met near the place assured him hia family were 
safe, having fled for refuge to a settlement thirty-five miles off, on 
the banks of the fioanoke. There he rejoiBed them on the fol- 
lowing day. 

While Gist had been making his painful way homeward, the 
two Ottawa ambassadors had returned to Fort Sandusky, bringing 
word to the French that their flag had been struck in the eonn- 
oil-house at Piqua, and their friendship rejected and their hos- 
tility defied by the Miamis. They informed them also of the 
gathering of tho western tribes that was to take place at Logs- 
town, to conclude a treaty with the Virginians. 

It was a great object with the French to prevent this treaty, 
and to spirit up the Ohio Indians against the English. This they 
hoped to effect through the agency of one Captain Joncaire, a 
Tcteran diplomatist of the wilderness, whose character and story 
deserve a passing notice. 

He had been taken prisoner when quite young by the Iro- 
quois, and adopted into one of their tribes. This was the making 
of his fortune. He had grown up among them, acquired their 
language, adapted himself to their habits, and was considered by 
them as one of themselves. On returning to civilized life he be- 
came a prime instrument in the hands of the Canadian govern- 
ment, for managing and cajoling the Indians. Sometimes he was 
an ambassador to the Iroquois ; sometimes a mediator between 
the jarring tribes ; sometimes a leader of their warriors when 
employed by the French. When in 1728 the Belawares and 
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Sliawnees migrated to the banks of tlie Oiiio, Joncaire waa the 
agent who followed them, and pi-evailed on them to consider them- 
selves imdor French protection. When the French wanted to 
get a eommauding site for a post on the Iroquois lands, near 
Niagara, Joncaire was the man to manago it. lie craved a situa- 
tion where he might put up a wigwam, and dwell among his Iro- 
quois brethren. It was granted of course, " for was he not a son 
of the tribe— was he not one of themselves ? " Bj degreos his 
wigwam grew into an important trading post; ultimately it be- 
came Fort Niagara, Years and years had elapsed ; he had 
grown gray in Indian diplomacy, and waa now sent once more to 
maintain French sovereignty over the valley of the Ohio. 

lie appeared at Logatown accompanied by another French- 
man, and forty Iroquois warriors. He found an assemblage of 
the western ti-ibes, feasting and rejoicing, and firicg of guns, for 
George Croghan and Montour the interpreter were there, and had 
been distributing presents on behalf of the Governor of PennsjI- 

Joneaire was said to have the wit of a Frenchman, and the 
eloquence of an Iroquois. He made an animated speech to the 
chiefs in their own tongue, the gist of which waa that their father 
Onontio (that is to say, the Governor of Canada) desired his 
children of the Ohio to turn away the Indian traders, and never 
to deal with them again on pain of his displeasure; so saying, he 
laid down a wampuiu faelt of uncommon size, by way of emphasis 
to his message. 

For once his eloquence was of no avail ; a chief rose indig- 
nantly, shook his finger in his face, and stamping ou the ground, 
" This is our land," said te. " What right has Onoutio hero ? 
The English are our brothers. They shall live among us as long 
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as one of ub is alive. Wo will trade with tliem, and not with 
you; " and so saying he rejected the helt of wampum. 

Joncaire returned to an advanced post recently estahlished on 
the upper part of the river, whence he wrote to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania: " The Marquia de la Joaquiero, Governor of New 
France, having ordered me to watch that the English make no 
treaty in the Ohio country, I have signified to the traders of your 
government to retire. You aro not ignorant that all these lands 
belong to the King of France, and that the English have no right 
to trade in them." He concluded by reiterating the threat made 
iwo years previously by Celeron de Bienville against all intrudmg 
fur traders. 

In the mean time, in the face of all these protests and mo- 
na<ies, Mr. Gist, under sanction of the Virginia Legislature, pro- 
ceeded in the same year to survey the lands within the grant of 
the Ohio company, lying on the south side of the Ohio river, &a 
far down as the great Kanawha, An old Delaware sachem, meet- 
ing hira while thus employed, propounded a somewhat pttzzling 
question. " The French," said he, "claim all the land on one 
side of the Ohio, the English claim all the land on the other side 
— now where does the Indians' land lie ? " 

Poor savages I Between their " fathers," the French, and 
their " brothers," the English, they were in a fair way of being 
most lovingly shared out of the whole country. 

ToL. I.— 3* 
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The French now prepared for hostile contingcacics. They 
launched au armed ve^el of unusual size on Lake Ontario; for- 
tified their trading house at Niagara ; strengthened their outposts, 
and advanced others on the upper waters of the Ohio. A stir of 
warlike preparation was likewise to ho observed among the 
British colonies. It wi^ evident that the adverse claims to tho 
disputed territories, if pushed home, could only he settled by tho 
stern arbitrament of the sword, 

Ta Virginia, especially, the war spirit was manifest. Tho 
proTlnee was divided into military districts, each having an adju- 
tant-general, with tho rank of major, and the pay of one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, whose duty was to attend to tho 
organization and ecinipment of the militia. 

Such an appointment was sought by Lawrence Washiagton 
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for his brother George. It shows wliat must have been the matu- 
rity of mind of the latter, and the confidence inspired by his 
judicious conduct and aptness for business, that the post should 
not only be sought for him, but readily obtained; though he was 
yet but nineteen years of age. He proved himself worthy of the 
appointment. 

He now set about preparing himself, with his usual method 
and assiduity, for his new duties, Virgmia had among its float- 
ing population some military relics of the late Spanish, war. 
Among these was a certain Adjutant Muse, a Westmoreland 
Tolunteer, who had served with Lawrence Washington in tho cam- 
paigns in the West Indies, and had been witli him in the attack on 
Carthagena. He now undertook to instruct his brother Georgo 
in the art of wai- ; lent him treatises on military tactics ; put him 
through the manual exercise, and gave him some idea of evolu- 
tions in the field. Another of Lawroucp's campaigning comrades 
was Ja«ob Van Braara, a Patchman by birth ; a soldier of fortune 
of the Dalgetty order ; who had been in the British army, but 
was now out of service, and, profesiing to be a complete master 
of fence, recruited his slender purse in this tune of military ex- 
citement, by giving tho Virginian youth lessons in the sword 



Under the instructions of these veterans Mount Vernon, from 
being a quiet rural retreat, where "Washington, three years pre- 
viously, had indited love ditties to his " lowland beauty," was 
suddenly transformed into a school of arms, as he practised the 
manual eserciso with Adjutant Muse, or took lessons oa the 
broadsword from Van Braam. 

His martial studies, however, were interrupted for a time by 
tho critical state of his brother's health. The constitution of 
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[itai. 



LawreDCe had always been delicate, aad he had been obliged re- 
peatedly to travel for a change of air. There were now pulmo- 
nary symptoms of a threatening nature, and by advice of his pby- 
sioians he determined to pass a winter itt the West Indies, taking 
with him hia favorite brother George as a companion. 

They accordingly sailed for Barbadoee ontbeSSth of Septem- 
ber, 1751. George hept a journal of the voyage with logbook 
brevity; recording the wind and weather, but no events worth 
citation. They landed at Barbadoes on the 3d of November, 
The resident physician of the place gave a favorable report of 
Lawrence's case, and held out hopes of a cure. The brothers 
were delighted with the aspect of the country, as they drove out 
in the cool of the evening, and beheld on all sides fields of sugar 
oane, and Indian corn, and groves of tropical trees, in full fruit 
and foliage. 

They took up then abode at a house jjleasintly situated about 
a mile from town, eomm'jndmg in extensive prospect of sea and 
land, including Oarlyle bay ind its shipping, and belonging to 
Captain Crofton, commandci of James Fort 

Barbadoes had its theatre at ■nhich Washington witnessed 
for the first time a dramatic representation, a species of amuse- 
ment of which he afterwards becarae find It was in the prra- 
ent instance the doleful tragedy of George Barnwell. " The 
character of Barnwell and several otheis, ' notes he in his jour- 
nal, " were said to be well ^.eif jrmcd There was mnsic adapted 
and regularly conducted." A safe but abstemious criticism. 

Among the hospitalities of the place the brothers were invited 
to the house of a Judge Maynards, to dine with an association of 
the first people of the place, who met at each other's house altcr^ 
natflly every Saturday, under the incontestably English title of 
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"The Beefsteak and Tripe Club." ■Washington notes with 
admiration the profusion of tropical fruits with which the table 
waa loaded, "the granadilla, sapadella, pomegranate, sweet 
orange, water-lemon, forbidden fruit, and guava." The homely 
proaaio beefsteai and tripe must have contrasted strangely, 
though sturdily, with these magnificent poetical fruits of the 
tropics. But John Bull is faithful to his native habits and na- 
tive dishes, whatever may he the country or clime, and would set 
up a chop-house at the very gates of paradise. 

The brothers had scarcely been a fortnight at the island when 
George was taken down hy a severe attack of sniall-pos. Skil- 
ful medical treatment, with the kind attentions of friends, and 
especially of his brother, restored him to health in about three 
weeks ; but his face always remained slightly marked. 

After his recovery he made exeuisions about the island, no- 
ticing its soil, productions, fortifications, public works, and the 
manners of its inhabitants. While admiring the productiveness 
of the sugar plantations; he was shocked at the spendthrift habits 
of the planters, and their utter want of management. 

" How wonderful," writes he, " that such people should he 
in debt, and not be able to indulge themselves in all the lusuries, 
as well as the necessaries of life. Tet so it happens. Estates 
are often alienated for debts. How persons coming to estates of 
two, three, and four hundred acres can want, is to me most won- 
derfiil." How much does this wonder speak for Lis own serupu- 
loTis principle of always living within compass. 

The residence at Barbadoes failed to have the anticipated 
effect on the health of Lawrence, and he determined to seek the 
sweet climate of Bermuda in the spring. He felt the absence 
from his wife, and it was arranged that George should return to 
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Virginia, and bring her out to meet him at that island. Accord- 
ingly, on the 22d of Decemher, George set sail in the Industry, 
hound to Virginia, where he arrived on the 1st February, 1752, 
aftor five weeks o£ stormy winter seafaring. 

Lawrence remained through the winter at Barbadoes ; but 
the very mildness of the climate relaxed and enervated him. He 
felt the want of the bracing winter weather to which he had bccu 
accustomed. Even the invariable beauty of the climate; the 
perpetual summer, wearied the restless invalid. " This is the 
finest island of the West Indies," said he; " but I own no pla^ie 
can. please me without a change of seasons. We soon tire of the 
same prospect." A consolatory truth for the inhabitants of more 
capricious climes. 

Still some of the worst symptomB of his disorder had disap- 
peared, and he seemed to be slowly recovering ; but the nervous 
r tl nd d f hang ften incidental to his malady, 

hal tail n h Id of h m nl ly a March he hastened to Ber- 
muda H h I m t The keen air of early spring 
b u ht n an t d t n f his worst symptoms. "I 
ha w g 1 1 my 1 t fu b tes he to a friend, " where I 
must receive my final sentence, whieh at present Dr. Forbes will 
not pronounce. He leaves mo, however, I think, like a criminal 
condemned, though not without hopes of reprieve. But this I 
am to obtain by meritoriously abstaining from flesh of every sort, 
all strong liijuors, and by riding as much as I can bear. These 
are the only terms on which I am to hope for life." 

He was now afflicted with painful indecision, and his letters 
perplexed his family, leaving them uncertain as to his move- 
ments, and at a loss how to act. At one time he talked of re- 
maining a year at Bermuda, and wrote to his wife to come out 
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with Georgo and rejoin liim tliere; but the yery aamo letter 
shows his irresolution and an certainty, fot he leaves her coming 
to the decision of herself and friends. As to his own movements, 
he says, "Six weeks will determine me what to resolve on. 
Eorbea advises the south of Erancc, or elso Barhadoes." The 
very next letter, written shortly afterwards in a moment of de- 
spondency, talks of the possibility of " hurrying home to liis 

The last was no empty foreboding. He did indeed hasten 
hack, and just reaolied Mount Vernon in time to die under his 
own roof, surrounded by hia family and friends, and attended in 
his last moments by that brother on whose manly affection his 
heart seemed to repose. Hls death took place on the 26th July, 
1752, when but thiriy-four years of age. Ho was a noble-spirit- 
ed, pure-minded, accomplished gentleman ; honored by the public, 
and beloved by his friends. The paternal care ever manifested 
by him for his youthful brother, G-oorgo, and the influence his 
own character and conduct must have had upon him in his ductile 
years, should link their memories together in history, and endear 
the name of Lawrence Washington to every American. 

Lawrence left a wife and an infant daughter to inherit hia 
ample estates. In case his daughter should die without issue, the 
estate of Mount Vernon, and other lands specified in his will, 
were to bo enjoyed by her mother during her lifetime, and at 
her death to be inherited by his brother George. The latter was 
appointed one of the exeeators of the will; but such was the im- 
plicit confidence reposed in h!a judgment and integrity, that, 
although he was but twenty years of ago, the management of the 
affairs of the deceased were soon devolved upon him almost 
entirely. It is needless to say that they were managed with con- 
Hummatc sMU and scrupulous fidelity. 
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The meeting of tlic Oiiio tribes, Delawares, Shawnees, and Min- 
gooB, to form a treaty of alliance with Virginia, took place at 
liogstown, at the appointed time. The chiefs of the Six Nations 
declined to attend, "It is not our enatom," said they proudly, 
" to meet to treat of affairs in the woods and weeds. If the 
G-ovemor of Virginia wants to speak with us, and deliver us a 
present from our father (the King), we mil meet him at Albany, 
where we expect the Governor of New York will he present," * 

At Logstown, Colonel Fry and two other oommissioners from 
Virginia, concluded a treaty with the tribes above named ; by 
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which the latter engaged not to molest any English settlers south 
of the Ohio. Tanacharisson, the half -king, now advised that his 
hrothors of Virginia should bnild a strong house at the fork of 
the Monongahela, to resist the designs of the French. Mr. G-ist 
was accordingly instructed to lay out a town and build a fort at 
Chartier'e Cree]r,oa the east aide of the Ohio, a iittle helow the 
site of the present city of Pittsburg. He commenced a settle- 
ment, also, in a valley just beyond Laurel Hill, not far from the 
Toughiogeny, and prevailed oa eleven families to join him. The 
Ohio Company, about the same time, established a tradicg post, 
well stocked with English goods, at Wills' Creek (now the town 
of Cumhedaad), 

The Ohio tribes were gioatly meoused it the aggressions ot 
the French, who were erectmg po ts withm their tc.riitoriL'* -ind 
sent deputations to remon'itiate but without effect The halt 
king, as chief of the western tubes repaired to the Fiench p st 
on Lake Erie, where he male his complaint in peison 

" FaUiers," said lie, ' yoa aie the disturbeis of this land by 
building towns, and taking the co intry from us by fiaud and 
force. We kiudled a fire a Ijng time &ince at Montreal whcic 
wc desired you to stay and n t to cnmo and intrude upon out 
land. I now advise you ti letuin to thdt fl'we for this land is 

" I£ you had come in a peaceable manner, like our brothers 
the English, we should have traded with you as we do with them ; 
but that you should come and build houses on our land, and take 
it by force, is what we cannot submit to. Both you and the 
English are whit*. Wo live in a country between you both ; the 
land belongs to neither of you. The Great Being allotted it to 
So, fathers, I desire you, as I have desired 
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our brothers the English, to withdraw, for 1 will lieep you hoth 
at arm's length. Whichever moat regards this rocjuest, that side 
will we stand by and consider friends. Our brothers the English 
have heard this, and I now come to tell it to you, for I am. not 
afraid to order you off this land." 

■' Child," replied the French commandant, '* you talk foolish- 
ly. You say this land belongs to you ; there is not the blaok of 
my naii yours. It is my land, and I will have it, lot who will 
stand up against me. I am not afraid of flies and moajuitoes, 
for aa such I consider the Indians. I tell you that down the 
river I will go, and build uppn it. If it were blockeil up I have 
forces sufficient to burst it open and trample down all who oppose 
me. My force ia as the sand upoa the sea-shore. Therefore 
here is your wampum; I fling it at you." 

Tanacharissou returned, wounded at heart, both by the lan- 
guage and the haughty manner of the French commandant. He 
saw the ruin impending over his race, but looked with hope and 
trust to the English aa the power least diapoaed to wrong tie red 

Tien h influence was successful in other quartera. Some of 
the Induns who had been, friendly to the English showed signs 
of alienation Others menaced hostilities. There were reports 
that the Fiench wt.re ascending the Mississippi from Louisiana. 
Fiance t wia said, intended to connect looisiana and Canada 
by a chain of m htary posts, and hem the English within the 
Allegany Mountains. 

The Ohio Company complained loudly to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Virginia, the Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, of the hostile 
conduct of the French and their Indian allies. They found in 
Dinwiddie a ready listener ; he was a stockholder in the oom- 
poiiy. 
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A commissioner, Captain "William Trent, was sent to esposta- 
late ■with the French commander ou the Ohio for his aggressions 
on the territory of hia Britannic majesty ; he bore presents also 
of guns, powder, shot, and clothing for the friendly Indians. 

Trent was not a man of the true spirit for a mission to the 
frontier. He stopped a short thne at Logstown, though the French 
were one hundred and fifty mOes further up the riyer, and direct- 
ed his course to Piqua, the great town of the Twightwees, where 
Grist and Croghan had heen so well received hy the IMiauiis, and 
the French flag struclc in the council house. All now was re- 
versed. The place had been attacked by the French and Indiana ; 
the Miamis defeated with great baa ; the English traders taken 
prisoners ; the Piahkesha chief, who had so proudly turned his 
back upon the Ottawa ambassadors, had been saerifioed by the 
hostile savages, and the French flag hoisted in triumph on the ruina 
of the town. The whole aspect of affairs was so tiireateniEg ou 
the frontier, that Trent lost heart, and returned home without 
accomplishing his errand. 

G-overnor Dinwiddle now looked round for a person more 
fitted to falfi.1 a mission which required physical strength and 
moral energy ; a courage to cope witit savages, and a sagacity to 
negotiate with white men. Washington was pointed out as pos- 
sessed of those rerjuisites. It is true he was not yet twenty-two 
years of age, but public confidence ia his judgment and abilities 
had been manifested a second time, by renewing hia appointment 
of adjutant-genera!, and assigning him the northern division. 
He was acquainted too with the matters in litigation, having been 
in the bosom councils of his deceased brother. His woodland 
esperience fitted him for an expedition through the wilderness ; 
and his great discretion and self-command for a negotiation with 
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wily commanders and fickle savages. IIo was accordingly okosen 
for tlie expedition. 

By his letter of instraetions he was directed to repair to 
Logstown, and Iiold a communication with Tanacharisson, Mona- 
catoocha, alias Scarooyadi, the nest in command, and the other 
sachoms of the mised tribes friendly to the English; inform 
thom of the purport of his errand, and request an. escort to the 
head-quarters of the French commander. To that commander 
he was to deliver his credentials, and the letter of Governor 
Dinwiddie, and demand an answer in the name of his Britannic 
majesty ; tut not to wait for it beyond a week. On receiving it, 
he was to request a sufficient escort to protect him on his return. 
Ho was, moreover, to acquaint Iiimself with the numbers and 
force of the Ercnch stationed ou the Ohio and in its vicinity ; 
their capability of being reinforced from Canada; the forts they 
had erected ; where situated, how garrisoned ; the object of their 
advancing into those parts, and how they were likely to be sup- 
Washington set off from Williamsbu ^ n th 30 h £ t b 
(1763), the very day on which he ree d h s 1 t 1 At 
Fredericksburg he engaged his old ' ma t f f n Jac 1 
Van Braam, to accompany him as int j t th u h t w uld 
appear from subsequent circumstances th t th t n sw d 
man was but indifierentiy versed cithei F h En U h 

Having provided himself at Alexand th n a f 

the journey, he proceeded to Winche t th n n th f nt 
v/hero he procured horses, tents, and otl t a Ihn q ] m nt 
and then pushed on by a road newlj p n d t Will C k 
(town of Cumberland), where he arrived on the 14th of Novembej". 
Here he mot with Mr. Gist, the intrepid pioneer, who had ex- 
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plored the Oiio in tLo omploy of the company, and wliom Lo en- 
gaged to accompany and pilot him in the present expedition. 
He E u d til seryices also of one John Daridson as Indian 
mt 1 t nd of four frontiersmen, two of whom were Indian 
t ad s "W th this little band, and his swordsman and in- 
t rp te Ja b Van Braam, he set forth on the 15th of Novcm- 
be th ugh a wild country, rendered almost imp^sable by recent 
storms of rain and snow. 

At the mouth of Turtle Creek, on the Monongahela, he found 
John Frazier the Indian trader, some of whose people, as here- 
tofore stated, had been sent ofE prisoners to Canada. Fraaier 
himself had recently been ejected by the French from tho Indian 
village cf Venango, where he had a gunsmith's establishment, 
Aooording to his account the French general who had commanded 
on this frontier was dead, and the greater part of the forces were 
retired into winter quarters. 

As tho rivers were all swollen th t (h h hit m 

them, Washington sent all the ba g 1 w th M g h 1 
in a canoe under care of two ofthm hhd 1 tmt 
him at the confluence of that riv w th th 411 j wh 
their united waters form the Ohio 

" As I got down before the ca w t h h j 1 

" I spent some time in viewmg th d th 1 d t th 

Fork, which I think extremely well ttlf ft th 

tho absolute command of both rive Th 1 1 t th p t 
twenty or twenty-five feet above th mm urf f th w t 
and a considerable bottom of flat, w 11 timb d 1 d 11 d 

it, very convenient for building. Th h j^ t 

of a mile or more across, aud r h y ly t i^ht 

angles ; Allegany bearing north- t d M hi th 
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east. The former of these two is a very rapid and swift-running 
water, the other deep and still, without any perceptible fall." 
The Ohio company liad intended to build a fort about two miles 
from this place, on the south-east side of the river; but Washing- 
ton gave the forli tte decided preference. French engineers of 
esperience proved the accuracy of his military eye, by subse- 
quently choosing it for the site of Fort Duquesne, noted in fron- 
tier history. 

In this neighborhood lived Sliingiss, the ting or chief sachem 
of the Delawares. Washington visited him at his village, to in- 
vito him to the council at Logstown. He was one of the greatest 
warriors of his tribe, and sabsequently took up the batcbet at 
various times against tho English, though now he seemed favor- 
ably disposed, and readily accepted the invitation. 

They arrived at Logstown after sunset on the 24tb of Novem- 
ber. The half-king was absent at his bunting lodge on Beaver 
Creek, about fifteen miles distant ; but Washington had runners 
sent out to invite him and all the other chiefs to a grand talk on 
the following day. 

In the morning four French des te c me into th ill g 
They had deserted from a comp ny ot one h ndied men sent uj 
from New Orleans with eight canoes laden tb provi ons 
Washington drew from them in ceo nt f the F en h force at 
New Orleans, and of the forts alouj, the "\I s jp and at the 
mouth of the Wabash, by wh h they kept up a minun cat on 
with the lakes ; all which he eftilly noted lown The 1 sert s 
were on their way to PMlad Ipb conlu fell) Pe n ylvau 
trader. 

About three o'clock tho half-king arrived. Washington had 
a private conversation with him in bis tent, through Davidson, 
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the intei-preter. He found him. intelligent, patriotic, and proudly 
tenacious of his territorial rights. We have already cited from 
"Washington's papers, the account giyen hy this chief in this con- 
versation, of his interview with the late French commander. He 
stated, moreover, that the French had hmlt two foita, differin,^ in 
size, hut on the same model a plin of which he gave of hia own 
drawing. The largest waa on Lake Jrie, the other on French 
Creek, fifteen miles apart, with j. wig^on road 1 etween them The 
nearest and levellest way to themwasnowimpaasahle Ivm^jthiough 
large and miry savannas; they would have therefore, to go by 
Venango, and it would take five oi six sleeps (or diys) jf good 
travelling to roach the nearest fort 

On the following morning at mno o cbck, the chiefs assembled 
at the council houaej where Wishinj^'ton acf jrding to his inatruc- 
tionB, informed them that he wis sent by tlieir hiothei, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, to deliver to the Trench commau lant a letter 
of great importance, both to their brothers the Bnghsh and to 
themeelvea ; and that he was to ask their advice and assistance, 
and some of their yoraig men to aecompany and provide foi him 
on the way, and be his safeguird agamit the Trench Indiana " 
who bad taken up the hatchet He ccncluded by piesentm^ the 
indispensable document in Indian diplomacy ^ stiing if w=impum. 

The chiefs, according tj oti^uette, sit for some momenta 
silent after he had concluded, aa if rummiting on what had been 
said, or to give him, time foi further lemaik 

The half-king then rose and spole m behalf o± the tubes, as- 
suring him that they considcied the Fngli'ih and themselves 
brothers, and one people; md that they intended to return the 
French the " spoceh-belts, r wimpuuis which the lattci had 
sent them. , This, in Indiin dijlomiey is a renunciation of all 
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friendly relations. An escort would lie fumished to Washington 
composed of Mingoes, Shaanoahs, and Delawares, in token o£ the 
love and loyalty of ttoae several tribes j but three days would 
be required to prepare for the journey. 

Washington remonstrated against such delay ; but was in- 
formed, that an affair of such momont, where three speech-belts 
were to be giTcn up, was not to be entered into without due con- 
sideration. Besides, the young men who were to form the escort 
were absent hunting, and the half-king could not suffer the party 
to go without sufficient protection. His own French speech-belt, 
also, was at his hunting lodge, where he must go in quest of it. 
Moreover, the Shaniioah chiefs were yet absent and must be waited 
for. In short, Washington had his first lesson in Indian 
diplomacy, which for punctilio, ceremonial, and secret mancouv' 
ring, is equal at least to that of civilized life. Ho soon found that 
to urge a more speedy departure would bo offensive to Indian 
dignity and decorum, so he was fain to await the gathering to- 
gether of the different chiefs with their speech-belts. 

In fact there was some reason for all this caution. Tidings 
had reached the sachems that Captain Joncaire had called a meet- 
t^ fth M B 1 1 th t be nl 

m a th m ] h f m f, tl th t th T h f th 
p t h d t wmt I t b t t 1 1 t d il 

th n ^ t f nd fight th E gl h m th p g 

Hhdd Ithmth f t tdlff hldthy 
mt f th r h 1 E 1 h w Id J t th m U ft 

a 1 d d th 1 d h tw th 

Wthth m p y £, th m d , th h If L. g d 

three other chiefs waited on Washington in his tent 10 the even- 
ing, and after representing that they had complied with all the 
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rejui'.itiini rf th^ CiOKTiior of Virginia, endeavored to dmw 
from the youthtul aJlll:'l'^a^lIo^ the true purport of his mission to 
the French commandant A^ ashington had anticipated an in- 
qtiiiy of the kind, knowing how natural it was that these poor 
pLople shouil regaid, with imiety and distrust, every movement 
of twofjrmidible pDwer^ thus pressing upon tliem from opposite 
sides lie inanagcd howevei to answer them in such a manner aa 
to illay their solicitude without transoending tiio bounds of diplo- 
matic secrecy 

Aftei a d^y or two more of delay aid further consultations 
in the council house, the oliiefs determined that hut three of their 
munhev should accompany tho mission, as a greater numher might 
awaken tlje suspicions of the French AcbOi din^Iy, on the 30th 
of November, "Waskington set out for the Ficuoh post, having his 
usual party augmented by an Indiin hunter, aul hung aceom- 
paaied by tke kalf-king, an old fehannoah sachem named Jes- 
kakake, and another chief, sometimes called Belt of "W ampnm, 
from being the keeper of the speech belts, but geneially bearing 
the sounding appellation of White Thunder. 

Vot. L— 4 
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Although t!ie distance to Venango, hj tlie route taken, was not 
above seventy miles, jet sucli was tlie inclemency of the weather 
and the di£E.culty of travelling, that Washington and his party did 
not arrive there until the 4th of December. The French colors 
were flying at a house whence John Erazicr, the English trader, 
had teen driven. Washington repaired thither, and inijuired of 
three French officers whom he saw there where the eommandant 
resided. One of them promptly replied that he " had tlie eora- 
majid of the Ohio." It was, in fact, the redoubtable Captain 
Joncaire, the veteran intriguer of tho frontier. On being ap- 
prised, however, of the nature of Washington's errand, he 
informed him that there was a general officer at the nest fort, 
where he advised him to apply for an answer to the letter of 
which he was the bearer. 
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111 tte mean time, !io invitoii Wasiiington and hia party to a 
supper at head quarters. It proved a jovial one, for Joaoaire ap- 
pears to have hecn somewhat of a boon companion, and there is 
always readj though rough hospitality in the wilderness. It is 
true, Washington, for so young a man, may not have had the 
moat convivial air, hut there may have hcoa a moist look of pro- 
mise in the old soldier Van Braam. 

Jouoaire and his brother offtoers pushed the bottle bristly. 
" The wine," says Washington, " as they dosed themselves pretty 
plentifully with it, soon banished the restraint which at fii'st ap- 
peared in their oonversation, and gave a license to their tongues 
to reveal their sentiments more freely. Th.ey told me that it was 
their absolute design to take possession of the Ohio, and by G — 
they would do it; for that although they were sensible the Eng- 
lish could raise two men for their one, yet they knew their mo- 
tions were too slow and dilatory to prevent any undertaking. 
They pretend to have an undoubted right to tho river from a 
discovery made by one La Salle sixty years ago, and the rise of 
this expedition is to prevent our settling oa the river or tie 
waters of it, as they heard of some families moving out in order 
thereto." 

Washington retained his sobriety and his composure through- 
out all the rodomontade and baeohaaalian outbreak of the mer- 
curial Frenchmen; leaving the taak of pledging them to hia 
master of fence. Van Braam, who was not a man to flinch from 
potations. lie took careful note, however, of all their revelations, 
and collected a variety of information concerning the French 
forces ; how and where they were distributed ; the situations and 
distances of their forts, and their means and mode of obtaining 
supplies. If tho veteraai diplomatist of the wilderness had in-. 
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tended this rcTol for a saaro, ho was completely foiled by his 
youthful compo titer. 

Oa the following day there was no travelling on acconiit of 
excessive raia. Joncaire, in the mean time, having discovered 
that the half-king was with the mission, expressed his sur- 
prise that he had not accompanied it to his quarters on the pre- 
ceding day. Washington, in truth, had feared to trust the sa- 
chem withiu the reach of the politic Freuohman. Nothing would 
do now but Joncaire must have the sachems at head-quarters. 
Here his diplomacy was triumphant. lie received thera. with open 
arms. He was enraptured to see them. His Indian brothers 1 
How could they ho so near without coming to visit hira ? 
He made them presents ; but, ahove all, plied them so potently 
with liquor, that the pour half-king, Jeskakake, and White 
Thunder forgot all about their wrongs, their speeches, their 
speech-belts, and all the business they had come upon ; paid no heed 
to the repeated cautions of their English friends, and were soon 
in a complete state of frantic extravagance or drunken oblivion. 

The nest day the half-king made his appearance at Washing- 
ton's tent, perfectly sober and very much crestfallen. He de- 
clared, however, that he still intended to make his speech to the 
French, and offered to rehearse it on the spot; but Washington 
advised him not to waste his ammunition oa inferior game like 
Joncaire and his comrades, but to reserve it for the command- 
ant. The sachem was not to be persuaded. Here, he said, was 
the place of the council fire, where they were accustomed to 
transact their business with the French; and as to Joncaire, he 
had all the management of French affairs with the Indiana. 

Wafihingtflu was fdn to attend the council fire and listen to 
the speech. It was much the same iu purport as that which he 
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iiad made to the French general, and he ended by offering to 
return the French speocli-belt ; hut this Jonoaire refused to re- 
ceive, telling him. to carry it to the commander at the fort. 

All t]iat day and the next was tlie party kept at Venango hy 
the stratagems of Jonoaire and his emissaries to detaia and se- 
duce the sachems. It was not until 12 o'clock on the 7th of De- 
cember, that Washington was able to extricate them out of their 
clutches and oommenec his journey. 

A French commissary hy the name of La Force, and three 
soldiers, set off in company with him. La Force went as if oa 
ordinary business, but he proved one of the most active, daring, 
and mischief-making of those anomalous agents employud by the 
French among tho Indian tribes. It is probable that he was at 
the bottom of many of the perplexities experienced by Washing- 
ton at Venango, and now traTcUed with him for the prosecution 
of his wiles. He will be found, hereafter, acting a more promi- 
nent part, and ultimately reaping the fruit of Ms evil doings. 

After four days of weary travel through snow and rain, and 
mire and swamp, the party reached the fort. It was situated on 
a kind of island on the west fork of French Creek, about fifteen 
miles south of Lake Erie, ind coniisted ot four houses, foinnng i 
hollow square, defended by biitioni mide of pallisadLs twehe 
feet high, picketed, and pierced for cannon and small arm'- 
Within the bastions were a guaid house, chaptl, and other build 
ings, and outside were stables, a smith's foige, and log houses 
covered with bark, for the soldiers. 

On the death of the late genera), the fort had remaned in 
charge of one Captain Beparti until within a week past, when the 
Chevalier Legardeur de St. Pierre had arrived, and taken com- 
mand. 
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Tto e epf on of ^\ hi ngb n at the f rt 71% y y I fte ent 
from the un eremoii s one exper en 1 t tte outpo t of Jon 
ca e ind li conv al m ssn ates fl h n he |.re^ nte 1 h n If 
at the gate ace mjaneliyiia nterpreter VanBraan he was 
met by the fli er second n command and Cunducted n due mil 
ta J for n to h 8 super or an anc ent an 1 s Ive la el chevilier 
of the ml tary order of St Louis con teous I t e e non u 
m ngl n^ tho j ol h of the T ench gentle nan ot th old s I 1 
w th tho preciB un of the '30I 1 or 

HaviEg anno need h s errand thro ghha tjt Vn 
Braam Wf sh ngton offe ed h a ered nt als and hi f G 

e noi D aw dd e and was d sposed to j r eed h 

neta "fvith thp pi jmpt franlcneaa of a young ma un!i k y d u 
dirilomacj The chevalier, however, politely c[ d h n 
retain the documents in his possession until his p d C - 

tain Eepaiti, should arrive, who was hourly e p J f m 1 e 
nest post. 

At two o'clock th ita d Th 1 tt dt m 

panying dooumenta wthnffdg J dd 

foiTu, and the cheval d h (h t d w th th t 

private apartment, wh th pt wh d t d 1 ttl 
English, ofSciated as t It Th t It b h h d 
Washington was rec[ ted t w Ik d b g h t It 

Tan Braam, with him t pe 1 t t wh h h 1 d 

In this letter, » w dd mil d f th t t 

French forces into th Oh t y t g f t dm kmg 

settlements inthewt jt fth lyfA 
toriously known to be the property of the crown of Great Britain. 
He inijuired by whoso authority and instructions the French 
Commander-general had marched this force from Canada, and 
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made this invasion; intimating tliat Li'i own action wi'uld bo 
regulated bj the answer lie should reoeiTe, and the tenor of the 
commission with which he was honored. At the same time lie 
rec[uircd of the commandant his peaceable departure, aud that he 
would forbear to prosecute a purpose " so interruptive of the har- 
mony and good understanding which his majesty was desirous to 
continue and cultivate with the most catholic king." 

The latter part of the letter related to the ymithfiil envoy. 
" I persuade myself you will receive and entertain Major Wash- 
ington with the candor and politeness natural to your nation, and 
it win give Bic the greatest satisfaction if you can return him with 
an answer suitahle to my wishes for a long and lasting peace be- 
tween us." 

The two following days were consumed in councils of tho 
chevalier and his officers over the letter and the necessary reply. 
Washington occupied himself m the mean time in observing and 
taking notes of the plan, dimensions, and strength of tho fort, 
and of every thing about it. He gave orders to his people, also, 
to take an exact account of the canoes in readiness, and otjicrs in 
the process of oonstruotion, for the conveyance of troops down tho 
river in the ensuing spring. 

As tho weather continued stormy, with much snow, and thi; 
horses were daily losing strength, he sent them down, unladen, to 
Venango, to await his return by water. In the mean time, ho 
discovered that busy intrigues were going on to indace the half- 
king and the other sachems to abandon him, and renoimce all 
friendship with the English. Upon learning this, lie urged the 
chiefs to deliver up their "speech-belts "immediately, as they had 
promised, thereby shaking off all dependence upon the French. 
They accordingly pressed for an audience that very evening. A 
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private one was at leDgtii granted them hj the commaniJer, in 
presence of one or two of his officers. The half-king reported the 
result of it to Washington. The venerable hut astute chevalier 
cautiously evaded tlie acceptance of the proffered wampum ; made 
many professions of love and friendship, and said he wished to 
live in peaeo and trade amicably with the tribes of the Ohio, iu 
proof of which he would send down some goods immediately for 
them to Logitown 

As WishmgtLD. un del stood, privately, that an officer was to 
accompany the man employed to oonvey these goods, he s 
that the real design wis to arrest and bring off all e 
English tradiis they might meet with. What strengthened this 
opimou was a fiank "ivowil which had been made to him by the 
chevalier, that hL hal oiders to capture every British subject who 
should attempt to trade upon the Ohio or its waters. 

Captain Keparti, also, in reply to his inquiry as to what had 
been done with two Pennsylvania traders, who had been taken 
with all their goods, informed him that they had been sent to 
Canada, but had since returned home. He had stated, further- 
more, that during the time he held command, a white boy had 
been carried captive past the fort by a party of Indians, who had 
with them, also, two or three white men's scalps. 

All these circumstances showed him the mischief that was 
brewing ia these parts, and the treachery and violence that per- 
vaded the frontier, and made him the more solicitous to accom- 
plish his mission successfully, and conduct his little band in safety 
out of a wily neighborhood. 

On the evening of the 14th, the Chevalier de St. Pierre de- 
livered to Washington his scaled reply to the letter of Governor 
Diuwiddie. The pm-p ort of previous conversations with the cheva- 
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lier, and tte wliole complexion of affairs on the frontier, left no 
doubt of the nature of tiat reply. 

The business of his mission lieing accomplished, "Washington 
prepared on the 15th to return by water to Venango; but a 
secret influence was at work which retai-ded every movement. 

" The commandant," writes ho,'" ordered a plentiful store of 
liquor and provisions to be put on hoard our canoes, and appeared 
to be extremely complaisant, though he was exerting every arti- 
fice which he could invent to set our Indians at variance with us, 
to prevent their going until after our departure ; presents, re- 
wards, and every thing which could be Kuggested by him. or his 
officers. I cannot say that ever in my life I suffered so much 
anxiety as I did in this affair. I saw that every stratagem which 
the most fruitful brain could invent was practised to win the 
half-king tt) their interests, and that leaving him there was giving 
them the opportunity they aimed at, I went to the half-king, 
and pressed him in the strongest terms to go ; he told me that 
the commandant would not discharge him until the moriung. I 
then went to the commandant and desired him to do their busi- 
ness, and complained to him of ill treatment; for, keeping them, 
as they were a part of my company, was detaining me. This he 
promised not to do, but to forward my journey as much as he 
could. He protested he did not keep them, but was ignorant of 
the cause of their stay; though I soon found it out. He had 
promised them a present of guns if they would wait until the 
morning. As I was very much pressed by the Indians to wait 
this day for them, I consented, on the promise that nothing 
should hinder them in the morning," 

The next morning (16th) the French, in fulfilment of their 
promise, had to give the present of guns. They then endeavored 
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to detain the sachems with liquor, wtieh at any other time might 
have prevailed, but 'VYashiiigtoii reminded the half-liing that iia 
royal word was pledged to departj and urged it upon him bo 
closely that exerting unwonted resolution and self-denial, he turned 
his back upon the lic[uor and embarked. 

It was rough and laborious navigation. French Creek was 
swollen and turbulent, and full of floating ice. Tke frail canoes 
were several times in danger of being staved to pieces against 
rocks. Often the voyagers had to leap out and remain ia the 
water half an hour at a time, drawing the canoes over shoals, and 
at one place to carry tbem a quarter of a mile aeross a neck of 
land, the river being completely dammed by ice. It was not un- 
til the 22d that they reached Venango. 

Here Washington was obliged, most unwillingly, to part com- 
pany with tlie saehems. White Thunder had hurt himself and 
was ill and unable to walk, and the others determined to remain 
at Venango for a day or two and convey him down tlie river in a 
canoe. There was danger that the smooth- tonguod and convivial 
Joncaire would avail himself of the interval to ply tho poor mon- 
arctfl of tho woods with flattery and liquor, Washington en- 
deavored to put the worthy half-king on his guard, knowing that 
he had once before shown himself but littlo proof against the 
seductions of the bottle. Tho sachom, however, desired him not 
to be concerned ; be knew the French too well for any tiling to 
engage him In their favor; nothing should shake his faith to his 
I brothers ; and it will be found that in these assurances 
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IJDEKN AlIliDIPPA — IBB O 

Ojt tte 25th of December, "Washington and his little party set 
ont hj land from Venango on tlbeiv route homeward. They had 
» long winter's journey before them, through a wilderness beset 
with dangers and difficulties. The packhoreos, laden with, tents, 
baggage, and provisions, were completely jaded; it was feared 
they would give out. Washiugton dismounted, gave up hie sad- 
dle-horse to aid in transporting the baggage, and requested his 
companions to do the same. None but the drivers remained in 
the saddle. He now equipped himself in an Indian hunting-dress, 
and with Van Braam, Gist, and John Davidson, the Indiau in- 
terpreter, proceeded on foot. 

The cold increased. There was deep snow that froze as it 
fell. The horses grew less and less capable of travelling For 
three days they toiled on slowly and wearily. Washington was 
impatient to accomplish his journey, and make his report to the 
governor; he determined, therefore, to hasten some distance in 
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advance of the party, and than strike for tlie Fork of the Ohio 
by the nearest eourso directly through the woods. He accord- 
ingly put the i-atiloade undei the command f "\ B am aad 
furnished him with money for expenses ; th n 1 n mi ng 
himself of all supeifluous clothing, buckling 1 m It p a, 
watch coit, strapping hia pax'L on his should nta n ng h 

papers and prOTision=, and tahmg gun in hand h 1 f t th h 
to floTinder on, and struck manfuHy ahead, ae mpa d ly 1 y 
Mr. G-iat, who had eq^uipped himself in like m n 

At night they lit a fire, and " camped " 1 y t n th w d 
At two o'clock in the morning they wore n ft ind 

pressed forward until they struck the south- t f k f B 
Creek, at a place bearing the sinister name of Murdering Town; 
probably the scene of some Indian massacre. 

Here Washington, in planning hia route, had intended to 
leave tho regular path, and strike through the woods for Shaimo- 
pins Town, two or three miles above the fork of the Ohio, where 
he hoped to be able to cross the Allegany Eiver on the ice. 

At Murdering Town, he found a party of Indians, who appeared 
to have known of his coining, and to have been waiting for biro. 
One of thera accosted Mr. G-ist, and expressed great joy at seeing 
him. The wary woodsman regarded him narrowly, and thought 
he had seen him at Joncairc's, If so, he and his comrades were 
in the French interest, and their lying in wait boded no good. 
The Indian was very curious in his inquiries as to when they had 
left Venango; how they came to Te trwlling on foot; whero 
they had left their horses, a 1 h n t w probable the latter 
would reach this place. All th | t us increased tho dis- 
trust of Gist, and rendered h m st n ly autious in reply. 

The route hence to Shannorin T wn I y through a trackless 
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wild, of which the trayollors know nothing; after some consulta- 
tion, therefore, it was deemed expedient to engage one of the In- 
diana as a guide. He entered ufon his dutirs with aliority, 
took Washington's pack upon his back and Ld the way hy ^shat 
he said was tha moat direct course. Aftoi travelhug briskly for 
eight or ten miles Washington became titigued, ini his feet 
were chafed; he thought, too, thoy were taking i direoti a too 
much to the north-east; he eame to a h^lt, therefoie, and 
determined to light a fire, make a shelter of the bark and 
a of trees, and encamp there for the night The Indnn 
1 offered, as Washington was fatigued, to carry his 
gun, but the latter was too wary to part with his weapon The 
Indian now grew churlish. There were Ottawa Indiins in the 
woods, he said, who might be attracted hy then fire, and surpiiae 
and scalp them ; he urged, therefore that they should tontmue 
on : ho would take them to his cabin, where they would be safe 

Mr. Gist's suspicions increased, but hp siid nothing Wish 
ington's also were awakened. They proceeded some dntance fur 
ther: the guide paused and listened He had heaid, he aaid, 
the report of a gun toward the north, it mu'-t be fiom his cabm, 
he accordingly turned his steps ia that diiection 

Washington began to apprehend an imbuseade of saTigLi 
He knew the hostility of many of them to the English, and wh'it 
a desirable trophy was the scalp of a white man The Indian 
still kept on toward the north ; hepietended to hear twowhiop's 
— ^they were from his cabin — it could not be fai off 

They went on two miles furthoi, when Washmgton signified 
his determination to encamp at tie first witer they should tind 
The guide said nothing, but kept doggedly ob. After a little 
while they oa'tived at an opening in the woods, and emerging 
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fiom tie (leei shadow in wIulL tlipy 3 il b i tiaTellins; found 
themselves m % oloir mtaiow tendered itill inoie liglit \y 
tie ghie of the enow upon the ginuid Seaicely had thoy 
emerged when the Indiin whn was ib ut fitteon jices aheaJ 
suddenly turned IcvlUlI hi gun and firel Wa'Jiingt n wis 
startled foi an inst-int htit feelmg thit he was not woundel di, 
manded quickly of Mr Gist if he wis stot The httei lOhwered 
in the negative. The Indian in the nie:in time had run foi-ward, 
and BCreened himself behind a largo white oak, where he was re- 
loading his gun. They overtook, and seized him. Gist would 
have put him to death on tte spot, but "Washington humanely 
prevented him. They permitted him to finish the loading of his 
gim ; but, after he had put in the hall, took the weapon from, him, 
and let him see that he was under guard. 

Arriving at a small stream they ordered the Indian to make 
a fire, and took turns to watch over the guns. While he was 
thus occupied, Gist, a veteran woodsman, and accustomed to hold 
the life of an Indian rather cheap, was somewhat incommoded by 
the scruples of his youthful commander, which might enable the 
savage to carry out some scheme of treachery. He observed to 
Washington that, since he would not suffer the Indian to be 
killed, they must manage to get him out of the way, and then 
decamp with all speed, and travel all night to leave this perfidious 
neighborhood behind them ; but first it was necessary to. blind 
the guide as to their intentions. He accordingly addressed him 
in a friendly tone, and adverting to the late circumstance, pre- 
tended to suppose that he had lost his way, and fired his gun 
merely as a signal. The Indian, whether deceived or not, readily 
chimed in with the explanation. He said he now knew the way 
to his cabin, which was at no great distance. " Well then," re- 
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plied Gist, " you can go home, and aa we are tired we will Jre- 
main hero for the nigtt, and follow your track at daylight. lu 
the mean time here is a cake of bread for you, and you must give 
us some meat iu the uiorniog." 

Whatever might have been the original designs of the savage, 
he was eyidently gUd to get off. Gist followed him caationsly 
for a distance, and listened until the sound of his footsteps died 
away; roturnLBg then to T\ i'*hin^ton they ].ioce I d about half 
a mile, made another fire, set thei c )m[ a=is ind fixed the r course 
by the light of it, thou lsi¥mg it bumm^ insliod f rward ind 
travelled aa fast p 1 1 11 ight bo is to giia a f ir stiit 
should any one f h m t diylight Continuing on the 

nest day they ue 1 d th sj eed until nightfall when they 

arrived on tho b L f ti AlleE,any P vei about two miles 
above Shannopiu T w 

Washington h d p t d t find the river frozen completely 
over; it wa,3 so ly t bo t fifty yards from either shore, 
ivhile great quantities of broken ice were driving down tho main 
chamnel. Trusting ttat he had out-travelled pursuit, he encamped 
on the border of the river ; still it was an anxious night, and he 
was up at dajhreali to devise some means of reaching the oppo- 
site bank. No other mode presented itself than by a raft, and 
to construct tliis they had but one poor hatohet. With this they 
set resolutely to work and labored all day, but the sua went down 
before tieir raft was finished. They launched it, however, and 
getting on board, endeavored to propel it across with setting poles. 
Before they were half way over tho raft became jammed between 
cakes of iee, and they were in imminent peril Washington 
phmted his polo on the bottom of tho stream, and leaned against 
it with all his might, to stay the raft until the ico should pass 
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by. Tho rapid eurrent forced the ioe against the pole with such 
violenoo that he was jerked into the water, where it was at least 
ten feet deep, and only sayod himself from being swept awaj 
and drowned by eatoMng told of one of the raft logs. 

It was now inipoaaihle with all their exertions to get to 
either shore ; abandoning the raft therefore, they got upon an 
island, neat whioh they were drifting. Here they passed the night 
exposed to intense cold, by which the hands and feet of Mr. G-ist 
were frozen. In the morning they found the drift ice wedged so 
closely togetiier, that they succeeded in getting from the island 
to the opposite side of the river ; and before night wero in com- 
fortable q^uaiters at the house of Frazier, tho Indian trader, at 
the mouth of Turtle Creek on the Monongahela. 

Here they learned from a war party of Indians that a band of 
Ottawas, a tribe in the interest of tho French, had massacred a 
whole family of whites on tho banks of the great Kauawlia lliver. 

At Erazier's they were detained two or three days endeavor- 
ing U) procure horses. In this interval Washington had again 
occasion to exercise Indian diplomacy. About throo miles dis- 
tant, at the mouth of the YoughiogenyKiver, dwelt a female sa- 
chem, Queen Ali<inippa, as the English called her, whose sove- 
reign dignity had been aggrieved, that the patty on their way to 
the Ohio, had passed near her royal wigwam without paying their 
respects to her. 

Aware of the importance, at this critical juncture, of securing 
the friendship of the Indians, Washington availed himself of tho 
interruption of his journey, to pay a visit of ceremony to this 
native princess. Whatever anger sho may have felt at past neg- 
lect, it was readily appeased by a present of his old watch-coat; 
and her good graces were completely eecnred by a bottle of rum, 
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wliicli, ho intimates, appeared to he pecaliarly aeceptatle to lier 
majesty. 

Leaving Erazicr's on tlie lat of January, they aiTLvod on the 
2d at the residence of Mr. Siat, on the Monongahela. Here they 
separated, and Washington having purchased a horse, continued 
his homeward eoarss, passing horses laden with niaterials and 
stores for the fort at the fork of the Ohio, and families going out 
to settle there. 

Having crossed the Blue Kidge and stopped one day at Bel- 
voir to rest, he reached WHliamaburg on tte 16th of January, 
whore he delivered to Governor Dinwiddie the letter of the Frencli 
mdant, and made him a fall report of the events of his 



We have heen minute in our account of this expedition as it 
was an early test and development of the various talents and char- 
aeteiistica of Washington. 

The prudence, sagacity, resolution, firmness, and self-devotion 
manifested by him throughout; his admirable tact and self-pos- 
session in treating with fickle savages and crafty white men ; the 
soldier's eye with which he had noticed tho commanding and de- 
fensible points of the country, and every thing that would bear 
upon military operations ; and the hai-dihood with which lie had 
ac€[uitted himself during a wintry tramp through tho wilderness, 
through constant storms of rain and snow; often sleeping on the 
ground without a tent in tho open air, and in danger from treach- 
erous foes, — all pointed him out, not merely to the governor, but to 
the public at large, as one eminently fitted, notwithstanding his 
youth, for important trusts involving civil as well as military duties 
It is an expedition that may be considered the foundation of hia 
fortunes. Prom that moment he was the rising hope of Virginia 
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The reply nf the Chevalier de St Pierre was Buch as mi^iit lij,te 
beea expected from thit courteous, but wny commander lie 
should ti'msmit, he said, the Icttei of Governor Dmividdie ti his 
geneial, the Maitjuis d« Que^ne, ' to whom," ob^eiYcd he, ' it 
hettei belongs than to me to sot foith the eMdence ind leahtj of 
the lights of the Mug, my master, upon the lands situated along 
the river Ohio, and to contest the pretensions of the King of 
&reat Britain thereto. His answer shall he a law to me. * * 
* « * j^g ^Q j^i^Q summons you send me to retire, I do not 
think myself obliged to obey it. Whatever may he your instruc- 
tions, I am here by virtue of the orders of my general ; and I 
entreat you, sir, not to doubt one moment but that I am deter- 
mined to conform myself to them with all the exactness and reso- 
lution which can be expected from the best officer." • * * *■ 
" I made it my particular care," adds he, " to receive Mr. 
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Washington with a, distinction suitable to your dignity, as well as 
his own quality and groat merit. I flatter myself that he will do 
me this justice before you, sir, and that he will signify to you, in 
the maimer I do myself, the profound respect with which I am, 
sir," &c.* 

This eoldier-like and punctilious letter of the chevalier was 
considered evasive, and only intended to gain time. The infor- 
mation given by Wabhington of what he had observed on the 
frontiei convmced Goyernoi Dinwiddie and his council that the 
French were prepaimg to des:.encl the Ohio in the spring, and 
take military possession of the tountiy Washington's journal 
1H& J Tinted, and widely piomulgatel throughout the colonies and 
England, and iwakened the nation to a sense of the impending 
dangei, and the necessity of prompt measures to anticipate the 
Irench movements 

Captain Trent was despatched to the frontier, commissioned 
to rdiae a company of one bundled men, maich with all speed to 
tlio Poili of the Ohio and flnith as soon as possible tlie forteom- 
mem,Ld then, by the Ohio Company He was enjoined to act 
onlj on the defensive, but to (.a^tme oi destroy whoever should 
oppose the construction of the works, or d tu b the tt] ments. 
Tho choice of Captain Trent for this servi n tw thst nd ig bis 
late inefficient expedition, was probably wm to h s being 
brother-in-law to George Groghan, who ha I gi wn t be quite a 
personage of consequence on the frontier, wh h h d an estab- 
lishment or trading-house, and was supposed to have great influ- 
ence among the western tribes, so as to be able at any time to 
persuade many of them, to take up the hatchet. 

* Lundou Mag., Juue, 1154. 
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Washington, was empowered to raise a company of like force 
at Alexandria ; to prooute and forward munitiona and supplies 
for the projected fort at the Fork, and ultimately to have com' 
maud of both companies. When on the frontier he was to tajce 
council of Gcorgo Oroghan and Andrew Montour the interpreter, 
ia. all matters relating to the Indiana, they being esteemed perfect 
oracles in that department. 

Governor Dinwiddle in tlie meaa time called upon the gover- 
nors of the other provinces to make common cause against the 
foe ; he endeavored, also, to effect alliances with the Indian tribes 
of the south, the Catawbae and Cherokees, by way of counter- 
balancing the Chippewas and Ottawas, who were devoted to the 
French. 

The colonies, however, felt as yet too muA like isolated terri- 
tories; the spirit of union was wanting. Some pleaded a want 
of military funds; some questioned the justice of the cause; 
some declined taking any hostile step that might involve them in. 
a war, unless they should have direct orders from the crown. 

Dinwiddio convened the House of Burgesses to devise measures 
for the public security. Here his high idea of prerogative and 
of gubernatorial dignity met with a grievous countercheck from 
the dawning spirit of independence. High as were tho powers 
vested in tho colonial government of Virginia, of which, though 
but lieutenant-governor, he had the actual control ; they were 
counterbalanced by the power inherent in the people, growing out 
of their situation and circumstances, and actmg through their 
representatives. 

There was no turbulent factious opposition td government in 
Virginia ; no " fierce democracy," the rank growth of crowded 
cities, and a. fermenting populace ; but there was the independence 
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of men, Ining apart in patriaroh.'J style on tliPir own rui il do 
mains; buiinunded hj then fimihes, depLn(5a,uts and slaves, 
among wliom their will wag law —and ttore was tho ladividuality 
ia character and "vtion of men [ron ti nurture peculiar notions 
and habits ot thinLing, m the thoughtful s litmneab of cjtintiy 
life. 

When Dinwiddie piopounded his fcfheme of opeiations on the 
Ohio, some of the bulges'^es had the haidihood to doubt tho 
claims of the king to the disputed teiritory , a doubt which the 
governor lepiobated as savoiing strongly of a most diobyil 
Frenoh spiiit , he fired, is he siys, at the thought that an Eng 
liah legislature shoull prt,sum ti drubt the rijrht of hi'^ miieaty 
to the interioi put'^ of this cintineiit, the bvk f irt of his 
dominions ! " 

Otheia demurred to iny ^lont cf means foi militiiy pui poses 
which might be conatnied mto an let of hostility To meet this 
scruple it was suggested that thi grint might be made lor the 
purpose of encouraginj; ind protectmg all settleis on the waters 
of the Missis'-ippi And undci this specious plea ten thousand 
pounds weie grudj^mgly voted , but even this moderate sum was 
not put at the absolute disposition of the govemoi V cum 
mittee was appomted with wh )m he was to confei as to its apj lo 
priation. 

This pietaution Dmwiddie considered an insultiag invasion 
of the right ho possessed as govei-nor to control the purse as well 
as the swoid, and he complained bitterly of the assembly, as 
deeply tinctmed with a lepuhlican way of thinking, and disposed 
to eneroich on the [reiogative of the crown, "whtoh he feared 
would render them more and more diffiouH to be brought io 
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Ways and mcana being provided, Goyernor Dinwiddie aug- 
mented tlie miml)er of troops to io enliated to ttxee liundred, 
divided into six companies. Tlio conunand of tlie wliole, as 
before, was offered to Wastington, but he slirank from it, as a 
cliarge too great for Ha youtli and inexperience. It was given, 
therefore, to Colonel Josh.ua Fry, an English gentleman of wortii 
and education, and Wastington was made second in command, 
tvith tlie rank of lieutenaul^eolonel. 

The recruiting, at first, went on slowly. Those who offered 
to enlist, says Washington, were for tlie most part loose idle per- 
sons without house or home, some witiout shoes or stockings, 
Bomo shirtless, and many without coat or waistcoat. 

He was young in the recruiting service, or ho would have 
known that such is generally the stuff of which ai-mies are made. 
In this country especially it has always been difficult to enliflt the 
active yeomaury by holding out merely the pay of a soldier. The 
means of subsistence are too easily obtained by tho industrious, 
for them to give up home and personal indopendonee for a mere 
daily support. Some may bo tempted by a love of adventure ; 
but in general, they recLuire some pro.=ipect of ultimate advantage 
that may " better their condition," 

Governor Dinwiddie became sen'^ible of this, and resorted to 
an expedient rising out of tho mturil resources of the country, 
which has since been fiei^uently adopted and always with effieiey 
Ho proclaimed a bounty of two bundiud thou'-aud awes of hnd 
on the Ohio River, to bo divided among the ofSteis and soldieii 
who should engage in tliis expedition, one thousand to be laid 
oif contiguous to the fort at the foik, for the use of the gjiusou 
This was a tempting bait to the sons ut fiimer'', who icadily 
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eolisted in tlio liope of Iiaving, at the end of a eliort campaigQ, a 
snug farm of tlieii' own in this land of promise. 

It was a more difficult matter to get officers than soldiers. 
Very few of those appointed made tlieir appearaace ; ono of tho 
captains had lioen promoted ; two declined ,■ Washington found 
himself left, almost alone, to manage a nnmher of solf-willed, 
undi^ciplmed recruits. Happily he tad with him, in the rank of 
lieutenant, that soldier of fortune, Jacob Van Braam, his old 
" master of fence," and travelling interpreter. 

In his emergency he forthwith nominatecl him captain, and 
wrote to the gOTcrnor to confirm the appointment, representing 
him as the oldest lieutenant, and an experienced officer. 

On th 1 f Ap 1 "W h t,t a t ff f m \1 nd a for 
the now t t t th f k f th Uh H had b t tw com- 
panies w th h m am tnt >u nh dd and hfty men ; 
the rema nd fth j^mntw t fUwiml (.1 1 Fry 
with the t U y wh h -n t 1 n d i th P t mac. 
While on th m hhwsjnlljadth t nl Cap- 
tain Ad. St ih n an ffi d t d t w th h a at 
distant p d fh mltj 

At \\ n h t h f d t m} bl to bta o n y nces 
by gentl m nd w Hg 1 lu t ntly t 1 hmi If of 

the milit alwf'Vg Imp h dw sfoi 

service; a m th wn d g nm t f th ap 

praised vlu Eathnutfagrt numl mp 1, he 

obtained but t f t w t ng w k th t w g udg 
iugly fur h d by f m w th th ir w t h that id 

steep and d ffi lit J tl w in i t t t th d tght, 

and the ! 1 hi t n 11 t i t th h J 1 t the 
wheels. 
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Tims slenderly fitted out, Washiagton and hh little force 
made their waj toilfuUy across the mountains, liaving to prepare 
the roads as they went foi tho tianiportatiou of the cannon, which 
were to follow on with the othei division under Colonel Fry. 
Tbey cheered them'cbe? with the thought? thit this hard work 
would cease when they should airiye at tho compiny's trading- 
post and stoie house at Willi' Creek, wliere C'»ptuu Trent was 
to have packliorses in readiness, with whioh they might make the 
rest of the way by light stages. Before arriving tliere thoy were 
startled by a rumor that Trent and all Lis men had been captured 
by tho Erench. With regard to Trent, the news soon proved to 
be false, for they found him at Wills' Creek on the 20th of April. 
With regard fo his men there was still an uncertainty He had 
ntly 1 ft th m, t th f k f th Oh 1 u ly t w k u the 
f t und tl mm nd f h 1 t nt F z 1 t Inl n 
t ad a d gun m th I t w ji 1 ffi It th m n 

h 1 b n ptur d t mu t h 1 n n thee pta n d j t 
Whngtnw gtp fwlad tmthtth 

but t w s mp b T t n ffi nt a 1 had t 1 i t 

I dpkh Itwn ;jayt ItoWht 

ftyml Ittfb ^n nl awa t th aJ 

W n tc fy t th f t f th m n h w was b u^ht 

t 1 byth a 1 u th th ol tllyan gn, 

d b w th th m th w k n mpl m nt Th T n h 

mghtwllbattlitthTlida nbut rj kf tl 
F lish C pt n C nt a,u a 1 t fli li 1 emb I 1 
I t tk lu withfillp nafl t f tyb tt 

d th h d 1 n d ri d il wn fh f ■V n 

and suddenly made his appearance before the fort, on which ttie 
men were working, and which was not half completed. Landing, 
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drawing up Ms men, and planting his artillery, he summoned the 
fort to surrender, allowing one hour for a written reply. 

What was to he donel tho whole gaiTison did not exceed 
fifty men. Captain Trent was ahsent at Wills' Creek ; Frazier, 
his lieutenaat, was at his owa residence at Tnrtle Creek, ten miles 
distant. There was no officer to reply bat a young ensiga of the 
name of Ward. In his perplexity he turned for counsel to 
Tanaeharisaon, the half-kmg, who was present in the fort. The 
cliief advised the ensigu to plead iusufficieBcy of rank and powers, 
aud crave delay until the arrival of his superior officer. Tho 
enaign repaired to the Erench camp to offer this escase in person, 
and was accompanied hy the half-king. They were courteously 
received, but Contrecceur was inflexible. There must be instant 
surrender, or he would take forcible possession. All that tho 
ensign could obtain was permission to depart with his men, taking 
with them their working tools. The capitulation ended. Con- 
trec(8ur, with true French gayety, invited the ensign to sup with 
him; treated him with the utmost politeness, and wished him a 
pleasant journey, as he set off the nest morning with his men 
laden with their working tools. 

Such was tlie ensign's stoiy. He was acGompanied by two 
Indian warriors, sent by the half-king to ascertain where the de- 
tachment was, what was its strength, and when it might he ex- 
pected at the Ohio. They bore a speech from that sachem to 
Washington, and another, with a belt of wampum for the Gover- 
nor of Virginia. In these he plighted his steadfast faith to the 
English, and claimed assistance from his brothers of "Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

One. of these warriors Washington forwarded on with the 
speech and wampum to Governor Dinwiddle. The other he pi-e- 

VoL. r.— 5 
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vniled on to return to the half-king, bearing a speech from him, 
addressed to the " Sachems, wan-iors of the Six United Natioas, 
ShannofJis and Delawares, our friends and brethren," In this he 
informed them that he was on the advance with a part of the 
army, to clear the road for a greater force coming with guns, 
ammunition, and provisions; and he invited the half-king and 
another sachem to meet tim on the road as soon as possible to 
hold a council. 

In fact, bis situation was arduous in the extreme. Regarding 
tiie conduct of the l?rcnch iii the recent occurrence au overt act of 
war, he found himself thrown with a handful of raw recruits far 
on a hostile frontier, ia the midst of a wilderness, with an enemy 
at hand greatly siiperior in number and discipline ; provided with 
artillery, and all tlie munitions of war, and within reaeh of con- 
stant supplies and reinforcements. Beside the French that had 
come from Venango, he had received credible accounts of another 
party ascending the Ohio ; and of sis hundred Chippewas and 
Ottawas marching down Scioto Creek to join the hostile camp. 
Still, notwithstanding the acoumulating danger, it would not do 
to fall back, nor show signs of apprehension. His Indian allies 
in such case might desert bim. The soldiery, too, might grow 
restless and dissatisfied. He was already annoyed by Captain 
Trent's men, who, having enlisted as volunteers, considered them- 
selves exempt from the rigor of martial law ; and by their exam- 
ple of loose and refractory conduct, threatened to destroy the 
subordination of his own troops. 

In this dilemma he called a council of war, in which it was 
determined to proceed to the Ohio Company store-houses, at the 
mouth of Bedstone Creek ; fortify themselves there, and wait 
for reinforcements. Here they might keep up a vigilant watch 
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upon tte enemy, and get notice of aay hostile inovemeiit in iimo 
for defence, or retreat ; and should they he reinforced sufficiently 
to enable them to attack the fort, they coidd easily di'op down 
the river with their artillery. 

With these alternatives in view, Washington detached sixty 
men in advaace to make a road; and at the same time wrote to 
G-overnor Dinwiddie for mortal's and gvenadoes, and eamion of 
heavy metal. 

Awaro that the Assemhly of Pennsylvania was in session, 
and that the Maryland Assemhly would also meet in the course 
of a few days, he wrote directly to the governors of those pro- 
vinces, acquainting them with the hostile acts of the French, and 
with his perilous situation ; and endeavoring to rouse them to eo- 
operatioH in the common cause. We wUl here note in advance 
that hia letter was laid before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
and a bill was about to be passed maiing appropriations for the 
service of the king ; but it fell through, in consequence of a disa^ 
greemcnt between the Assemhly aud the governor as to the mode 
in which the money should be raised ; and ao no assistance was 
furnished to Washington from that quarter. The youthful com- 
mander had here a foietaste in tte&e his mcijient camjiigti'* of 
the perils and perplexttiei which awaited him fiom enemies m 
the field, and lax ftiends in logioUt ve council's m the grander 
operations of hia f iture yeiis Eefoie setting oft for Redstone 
Creek, he difichaigcd Trent ^ ittiactoiy men fiom hia detach 
ment, ordering them to await Colonel Fry's commands ; they, 
however, in the true spirit o£ volunteers from the backwoods, 
dispersed to their several homes. 

It may be as well to observe, in this place, that both Captain 
Trent and Lieutenant Fraaier were severely censured for being 
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absent from thiiii- post at the time of tho Freucli i 
" Trent's behayior," said Wastingtoa, ia a letter to Governor 
Dinwiddie, " lias teen very tardy, and haa convinced the world 
of what they before suspected — ^hia great timidity. Lieutenant 
Frazier, though not altogether blameless, ia much more oscusable, 
for he would not accept of the commiaaion until he had a promise 
from his captain that he should not reside at the fort, nor visit 
it above once a week, or as ho saw necessity," In fact, Wash- 
ington subseciuently recommended Fraaier for the of&ce of adju- 
tant. 
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Oh the 29th of April Washington set out from Wills' Creek at 
the head of oae hundred aad sisty inea. He soon overtook those 
sent in advance to work the road ; they bad made hut little pro- 
gress. It was a difficult task to break a road through the wil- 
derness sufficient for the artillery coming on with Colonel Fry's 
division. All hands were now ect to work, hut with all their 
labor they could not accomplish more than four miles a day. 
They were toiling through Savage Mountaia and that dreary 
forest region beyond it, since hearing the sinister name of " The 
Shades of Death." On the 9th of May they were not further 
than twenty miles from Wills' Greek, at a place called the Little 
Meadows. 

Every day came gloomy accounts from the Ohio; brought 
chiefly hy traders, who, with packhorses bearing their effects, 
were retreating to the more settled pai'ts of the country. Some 
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exaggerated the number of tUe Frenclij as if stroDgly reinforced. 
All reprcsontod them as diligently at work oonstructing a fort. 
By their account Washington perceiycd the French had cliosen 
the very place which he had noted ia his journal as best fitted for 
the purpose. 

One of the traders gave information concerning La Force the 
French emissary, who had beset Washington when on his mission 
to the frontier, and acted, as he thought, the part of a spy. He 
had been at Gist's new settlement beyond Laurel HiU, and was 
prowling about the country with four soldiers at his heola on a 
pretended hunt after deserters. Washington suspected him to be 
on a rcconnoitering expedition. 

It was reported, moreover, that the French were lavishmg 
presents on the Indians about tlie lower part of the river, to draw 
them to their standard. Among all these flying reports and alarms 
Washington was gratified to learn that the ialf-Mng was on Ms 
way to meet him at the head of fifty warriors. 

After infinite toil through swamps and forests, and over rug- 
ged mountains, the detachment arrived at the Youghiogeny River, 
where they were detained some days constructing a bridge to 
cross it. 

This gave Washington leisure to correspond with Governor 
Dinwiddle, coEoerning matters which had deeply annoyed him. 
By an ill-judged economy of the Virginia government at this 
critical juncture, its provincial officers received less pay than that 
allowed in the regular ai-my. It is true the regular officers were 
obliged to furnish their own table, but their superior pay enabled 
them to do it lusuriously ; whereas the provincials were obliged 
to do hard duty on salt provisions and water. The provincial 
officers resented this inferiority of pay as an indignity, and de- 
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clared tliat nothing prevented them, from throwing up their coiu- 
niiasious but uBwillingcess to recede before approaching danger, 

Washington shared deeply this feeling. " Let him serve volun- 
tarily, and he would with the greatest pleasure in life devote his 
services to fie espedition — but to be slaving through woods, rooka, 
and mountains, for the shadow of pay — " writes he, " I would 
rather toil like a day laborer for a maintenance, if reduced to the 
necessity, than serve on such ignoble terms." Parity of pay was 
indispensable to the dignity of the service. 

Other instances of false economy were pointed out by him, 
forming so many drags upon the expedition, that he quite de- 
spaired of success. " Be the eonsecioence what it will, however," 
adds he, " I am determined not to leave the regiment, but to be 
among the last men that leave the Ohio j even if I sei-vo as a 
private volunteer, which I greatly prefer to the establishment we 
are upon. * » * * J have a constitution hardy enough to 
encounter and undergo the most severe trials, and I flatter myself 
resolution to face what any man dares, as shall be proved when it 
comes to the test." 

And in a letter to his friend Colonel Fairfax — " For my own 
part," writes he, " it is a matter almost indifferent whether I 
serve for full pay or as a generous volunteer ; indeed, did my cir- 
cumstances correspond with my inclinations, I should not hesitate 
a moment to prefer the latter ; for the inoiives iliai have led rue 
here are 'pure and nolle. I had no mew of acquisition hut 
that of honor, by serving faithfully my king and country." 

Such were the noble impulses of Washington at the ago of 
twenty-two, and such continued to actuate him throughout life. 
We have put the latter part of the quotation in italics, as appli- 
cable to the motives which in after life carried him iato the Revo- 
lution. 
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Wliile the bi-idgo over the Youghiogeny was in the course of 
construction, the Indians assured Washiugton lie would never he 
able to open a wa^on-road across tlie mountains to Redstone 
Creek ; lie embarked therefore in a canoe with a lieutenant, three 
soldiers, and an Indian guide, to tiy whether it was possible to 
descend the river. Thej had not descended above ten mile; 
fore the Indian refused to go furtier. Washington soon : 
tamed the reason. " Indians," said he, " expect presents — noth- 
ing can be done without them. The French tako this method. 
If jou want one or more to coudact a party, to discover the coun 
try, to hunt, or for any particular purpose, they must bo bought 
their friendship is not so warm as to prompt them to these ser 
vices gratis." The Indian guide in the present instance, was 
propitiated by the promise of one of Washington's ruftted shii-ts, 
and a wateh-coat. 

The river was bordered by mountains and obstructed by rocks 
and rapids. Indians might thread such a labyrinth in their light 
canoes, but it would never admit the transportation of troops and 
military stores. Washington kept on for thirty miles, imtil he 
came to a place where the river fell nearly forty feet in the space 
of fifty yards. There he ceased to explore, and returned to 
camp, resolving to continue forward by land. 

On the 93d Indian scouts brought word that the French were 
not above eight hundred strong, and that about half their num- 
ber had been detached at jiight on a secret expedition. Close 
upon this report came a message from the half-king, addressed 
" to the first of his majesty's ofScers whom it may concern." 

" It is reported," said he, " that the French army is coming 
to meet Major Washiugton. Be on your guard against them, my 
brethren, for they intend to strike the first English they sliall see. 
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They tave been on theii march two days. I know not their num- 
ber. '-FLo half-king and the rest of the chiefs will be with yon 
in fiye days to hold a council." 

In the evening Washington was told that the E'reneh were 
crossing the ford of the Youghiogenyahout eighteen miles distant. 
He now hastened to take a position in a place called the Great 
Meadows, whore he caused the bnshes to be cleared away, made an 
intrenchment, and prepared what he termed " a eharmiog field 
for an encounter." 

^A party of scouts were mounted on wa^on horses, and seat 
out to reconnoitre. They returned without having seen an 
enemy. A sensitiveness prevailed ia the camp. They were sur- 
rounded by forests, threatened by unseen foes, and hourly in 
danger of surprise. There was an alarm about two o'clock in the 
night. The sentries fired upon what they took to be prowling 
foes. The troops sprang to anns, and remained on the alert un- 
til daybreak. Not an enemy was to be seen. The roll was 
called. Six men were missing, who had deserted. 

On tie 25th Mr. Gist arrived from Ms place, about fifteen 
miles distant. La Force had been there at noon on the previous 
day, with a detachment of fifty men, and Giiit had since come 
upon their track within five miles of the camp. Washington 
considered La Boree a bold, entei-pvising man, subtle and danger- 
ous j one to be particularly guarded against. He detached 
seventy-five men in pm'suit of him and his prowling band, 

Ahont nine o'clock at night came an Indian messenger from 
the half-king, who was encamped with several of Ms people about 
six miles ofi'. The chief had seen tracks of two Frenchmen, and 
was convinced theii- whole body must be in ambush near by. 

Washington considered this the foi-ce which had been hover- 

Vol. I.— 5* 
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ing about him fov ecTeral days, (oid determined to forestall their 
hostile desigus. Leaving a guard with the baggage and ammu- 
nition, he set out before ten. o'clock, with forty men, to join his 
Indian ally. They groped their way in single file, by footpaths 
through the woods, ia a heavy rain and murky darkness, tripping 
occasionally and stumbling over each other, sometimes losing the 
track for fifteen or twenty minates, so that it was near sunr.isQ 
when they reached the camp of the half Lmg 

That chieftain received tio youthful commandei with great 
demonstrations o£ friendship, and engaged to go hand m band 
with him acainst the lurking enemy He ?et out accordingly, 
accompanied by a few of his wanior? and his associate sachem 
Soarooyadi or Monaoatooeha, and conducted Washiagtoa to the 
tracks which ha had discovered. Upon these he put two of his 
Indians. They followed them up like hotmds, and brought back 
word that they 1 al traced them to a low bottom Eurrounded by 
rooks an 1 t ees whe e the French were encamped, having built a 
few cab ns fo shelter from the rain. 

A I Ian was now conceited to come upon them ty surprise ; 
Wash ngtoa w th b s men on the right ; the half-king with his 
warriors on the left ; all as silently as possible. Washington was 
the first upon the ground. As he advanced from among the 
rocks and trees at the head of his men, the French caiight sight 
of him and ran to their arms. A sharp firing instantly took 
place, and was kept up on both sides for about fifteen minutes. 
Washington and his party were most exposed and received all the 
enemy's fire. The balls whistled around him; one man was 
killed close by him, and three others wounded. The French at 
length, having lost several of their number, gave way and ran. 
They were soon overtaken; twenty-one were captm'cd, and but 
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one escaped, a Canadian, who carried tlie tidings of tiie affair to 
tiie fort on tlie Otio. Tlie ludiaas would have massacred tho 
prisoners had not Washiugton preyented item. Ten of tlie 
French had fallen ia the skirinish, and oae been wounded. 
Washington's loss was the one killed and three wounded which 
we have mentioued. He had heea iu the hottest fire, and having 
for the first time heard balls whistle about him, considered his 
escape miraculous. JumonTille, the French leader, had been shot 
through the head at the first fire. He wm a young officer of 
merit, and his fate vias miide the subject of lamentation in prose 
and verse — chiefly through political motives. 

Of the twenty-one prisoners the two most important were an 
officer of some consequence named Dronillon, and the subtle and 
redonhtable La Force. As Washington considered the latter an 
arch mischief-maker, he was rejoiced to have him in his power. 
La Force and his companion would fain have assumed the sacred 
r of ambassadors, pretending they were coining with a 
s to him to depart from, the territories belonging to tlio 
crown of France. 

ITaluokily for their pretensions, a letter of instructions, found 
on JumonviUe, betrayed their real errand, which was to inform 
themselves of the roads, rivers, and other features of the country 
as far as the Potomac; to send back from time to time, by fleet 
messengers, all the information they eould collect, and to give 
word of the day on which they intended to serve the summons. 

Their eondnct had been conformable. Instead of coming iu a 
direct and open manner to his encampment, when they had ascer- 
tained where it was, and delivering their summons, as tliey would 
have done had their designs been frank and loyal, they had moved 
back two miles, to one of the most secret retirements, better for 
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a deserter ttan an ambassador to encamp in, and staid there, 
within fi¥e miles of his eampj sending spies to reconnoitre it, and 
despatching messengers to Contrecceur to inform him of its posi- 
tion and nnmerieal sti-engtli, to the end, no doubt, that he might 
send a suffi-cient detachment to enforce the summons as soon as it 
should be gTvo]i. lu fact, the footprints which had first led to 
the disooveiy of the Freach lurking-place, were those of two 
"runners" or swift messengers, sent by Jumonyille to the fort on 
the Ohio. 

It would seem that La Force, after all, was but an instrument 
in the hands of his commanding officers, and not in their full con- 
fidence; for when the commission and instructions found on Ju- 
monville were read before him, he professed not to have eeea them 
before, and acknowledged, with somewhat of an air of ingenuous- 
ness, that ho believed tliey had a hostQe tendency.* 

Upon the ifhole, it was the opinion of Washington and his 
officers that the summons, oa which so much stress was laid, was 
a mere specious pretext to mask their real designs and be used as 
occasion might require. " That they were spies rather than any 
thing else," and were to be treated as prisoners of war. 

The half-king joined heartily in this opinion; indeed, had 
tlie fate of the prisoners been in his hands, neither diplomacy nor 
any thing else would have been of avaiL " They came with hos- 
tile intentions," he said ; " they had bad heai'ts, and if his English 
brothers were so foolish as to let them go, he would never aid in 
taking another Frenchman." 

The prisoners were accordingly conducted to the camp at the 
Great Meadows, and sent on the following day (■29th), under a 

* Wnshington's letlei- to Pinwiddie, 29th M.iy, 175*. 
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strODg escort to Grovemor Dinwiddie, then at Winclioster. WasK- 
ingtott had treated thorn with great eouiteay; had furnished 
Uroiiilion and La Force with clothing from, his own scanty stock, 
and, at their request, given thorn letters to the governor, bespeak- 
ing for them " the respect and fayor due to their character and 
personal merit." 

A sense of duty, however, obliged him, in his general de- 
spatch, to put the governor on bis giiard against La Force. " I 
really think, if released, he would do more to our disservice than 
fifty other men, as he is a person whose active spirit leads him 
into all parties, and has brought him acquainted with all parta 
of the country. Add to this a perfect knowledge of the Indian 
tongne, and great influence with the Indians," 

After the departure of the prisoners, he wrote again respect- 
ing them : " I have still stronger presumption, indeed almost 
confirmation, that they wore sent as spies, and were ordered to 
wait near us till they were fully informed of our intentions, situ- 
ation, and strength, and were to have acquainted their commander 
therewith, and to have been lurking here for reinforcements before 
they served the summons, if served at all, 

" I doubt not but they will endeavor to amuse you with many 
smooth stories, as they did me ; but they were confuted in them 
all, and, by cireumstanees too plain to be denied, almost made 
ashamed of their assertions. 

"I have heard since they went away, they should say they 
called on ua not to fire ; but that I know to bo false, for I was the 
first man that appioached them, and tho first whom they saw, and 
immediately they rin to their arms, and fired briskly till they 
weie defeated "■***»"]; fancy they will have the as- 
surance of iskmg the privileges due to an embassy, when in strict 
justice they ought to be hanged as spies of the worst sort." 
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The situation of Washington was now extremely perilous. 
Contrecraur, it was said, liad nearly a thousand mea with him at 
the fort, beside Indian allies; iind i-einforcements were on tho 
way to join him. The messengers Bent by Jumonville, previous 
to the late affair, must have tipprisod him of the weakness of the 
encampment on the Great Meadows. Washingtoa. hastened fo 
strengthen it. He wrote by express also to Colonel Fry, who lay 
ill at Wills' Creek, urging instant reinforcements ; but declaring 
his resolution to " fight with very unequal numbers rather than 
give up one inch of what he had gained." 

Tke half-king was full of fight. He sent the scalps of the 
Frenchmen slain in the late skirmish, accompanied by black 
wampum and hatchets, to all his allies, summoning them to take 
up arms and join Mm at Eedstone Creek, " for their brothers, the 
English, had now begun in earnest." It is said he would evea 
have sent the scalps of the prisoners had not Washington inter- 
fered.* He went off for his home, promising to send down the 
river for all tko Mingoes and Shawnees, and to be back at the 
camp on the 30th, with thirty or forty warriors, accompanied by 
their wives and children. To assist him in the transportation of 
bis people and their effects thirty men were detached, and twenty 
horses. 

" I shall expect every hour to be attacked," writes Washington 
to Governor Dinwiddle, on the 29th, " and by unequal numbers, 
wbich I must withstand, if there are five to one, for I fear the 
consci^ueace will be tliat we shall lose the Indians if we suffer 
ourselves to be driven back. Your honor may depend I will not 
be surprised, let them come at what hour they will, and this is as 

* Letter from Vivgmio.— LoiKion Mag., 17B4 
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much as I can promise ; but my beat endeavors shall not be 
wanting to effect more. I doubt not, if you hoar I am beaten, 
but you wUl hear at the samo time that we have done our dnty 
ia fighting as long as there is a shadow of hope." 

The fact is, that Washington was in a high stato of military 
excitement. He was a young soldier; had been for the first time 
ia action, and been successful. The letters wo have already 
quoted show, in some degree, the fervor of his mind, and his 
readiness to brave the worst; but a short lettor, written to one 
of his brothers, on the 3 1st, lays open the recesses of his heart 

" We expect every hour to be attacked by superior force ; but 
if they forbear but ono day longer we shall be prepared for them. 
« * * * ij^-g f,ayg already got intronchments, and are about 
a palisade, which, I hope, will bo finished to-day. The Mingoes 
have struck the French, and, I hope, will give a good blow 
before they have done. I expect forty odd of them here to-night, 
which, with our fort, and some reinforcements from Colonel Fry, 
will enable us to exert our noble courage with spirit," 

Alluding in a postscript to the late affwr, he adds : " I fortu- 
nately escaped without any wound ; for the right wing, where I 
stood, was exposed to, and received, all the enemy's fire; and it 
was the part where the man was killed and the rest wounded. I 
heard ike bullets whistle, and, believe me, there is something 
chaining in ike sound." 

This rodomontade, as Horace Walpolc terms it, reached the 
ears of George II. " Ho would not say so," observed the king, 
dryly, " if he had been used to hear many." * 

* This anecdote has hitterto rested on the authority of Horace Wul- 
pole, who gives it in his memoira of George II., and. in his correspondence. 
He oitea the rodomontttde aa contained in the espresa despatehed by Wash. 
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WasMngton iiimself thonglit so wlica more expericDCfid in 
warfare. Being asked, many yeara afterwards, whctlier ho really 
had made Bach a speecli about the whistling of bullets, " If I said 
so," replied te quietly, " it was when I was young." * He was, 
indeed, but twenty-two years old when he said it; it was just 
after Hb first battle; be was flushed with success, and was writ- 
ing to a. brother. 



ington, "whom lie pi'OQOuneos a "Iimva braggoi't." As no deRpatpt of 
WaBhington contains eny rodomontada of the kind ; ^ it is quite at yari- 
anoe with the genernl tenor of his charaetec ; and as Horace Wolpole is 
well known to have baen. a " great gossip dealer," apt to oateh up any idle 
mmor that woold give picjuancy to a paragraph, the story has been held 
in great distrust. We met with the letter recently, however, in a oolumn 
of the London Magazine for 1154, page 370, into which it must have found 
its way not long after it whs written. 
. " Gordon, Hist. Am . "Vyar, Tol. ii., p. 308. 
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ScAHciTr hcgan to prevail in the camp. Coatrii't^ h^d heen 
made with George Croghan for flour, of wliioii ho had laige qiiaa- 
titiea at his frontier estahlisliment ; for he was now trading with 
the army as well aa with the Indians. None, however, made ifs 
appearance. There was mismanagement in the commiasariat 
At one time the troops were six days witiiout flour ; anil even then 
had only a casua! supply from an Ohio trader. la this time of 
scarcity the half-king, his fellow sachem, Searooyadi, and thirty 
or forty warriors, arrived, bringing with them their wives and 
children — so many more hungry mouths to be snpplied, Wash- 
ington wrote urgently to Croghan to send forward all the flour he 
cooid furnish. 

News came of the death of Colonel Fry at Wills' Creek, and 
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that he was to bo succeeded in tlie command of tte expedition 
by Colonel Innes of North Carolina, wto was aet'oally at Win- 
chester with tliree hundied and fifty North Carolina troojiB. 
Washington, who felt the increasing resiionsibilities and difficul- 
ties of hia situation, rejoiced at the prospect of being under tLe 
commani of an experienced officer, who had served in company 
with his biother Lawrence at the siege of Carthagcna. The 
colonel, however, never eame to the camp, nor did the North 
Caiolini tioops render any service in the campaign — the fortunes 
of which might otherwise have been very different 

By the death of Fry, tte command of the le,, meat do 
volved on Washington. Finding a blank maj i s oommnsion 
among Fry's papers, he gave it to Captain Adam Stephen who 
had conducted himself with spirit. As there w nld necc^sirily 
bo other changes, he wrote to Governor Dinwiddie in behalf of 
Jacob Van Braam, " He has acted as captain ever since we left 
Alexandria. Ho is an experienced officer, and worthy of the 
command he has enjoyed." 

The palisaded fort was now completed, and was named Fort 
Neeessity, from the pinching famine that had prevailed during 
its construction. The scanty force in camp was augmented to 
three hundred, by the arrival from Wills' Creek of the men who 
had been under Colonel Fry. With them came the surgeon of 
the regiment, Dr. James Craik, a Seotchman by hirth, and one 
destined to become a faithful and confidential friend of Washmg- 
ton for the remainder of his life. 

A letter from Governor Knwiddie announced, however, that 
Captain Mackay would soon arrive with an independent company 
o{ one hundred men, from South Carolina, 

The title of independent company had a soi 
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trouble. Troops of the kind, raised in the colonies, under direc- 
tion of the governors, were paid hy the Crown, and the officers 
liad king's aornmiaaions ; Buch, doubtless, had Captain JMackay. 
" I siould haye been particularly obliged," writes "Washingtin to 
Governor Dmwiddie, " if you had declared whether he was under 
my commacd, oi' independent of it. I hope ho will have more 
sense than to insist upon any unreasonable distinction, because he 
and his officers have commissions from his majesty. Let him 
consider, though we are greatly inferior in respect to advantages 
of profit, yet we have the same spirit to serve our gracious king 
as they have, and are aa ready and willing to sacrifice our lives 
for our country's good. And here, once more, and for the last 
time, I must say, that it will be a circumstance which wiU act 
upon some officers of tliis regiment, above all measure, to he 
obliged to servo upon such different terms, when their lives, their 
fortunes, and their operations are eciualJy, and, I dare say, as 
effectually exposed as those of others, who are happy enough to 
have the king's commission." 

On the 9th arrived Washrngton's early instructor in military 
tactics, Adjutant Miise, recently appointed a major in the regi- 
ment. He was accompanied hj Montour, the Indian interpreter, 
now a provmeial captain, and brought with him nine swivels, and 
a small supply of powder and ball. Fifty or sixty horses were 
forthwith sent to Wills' Creek, to bring on farther supplies, and 
Mr. Gist was urged to hasten forward the artillery. 

Major Muse was likewise the bearer of a belt of wampum and 
a speech, from Governor Dinwiddle to the half-king; with medals 
for the chiefs, and goods for presents among tbe friendly Indians, 
a measure which had been suggested by Washington. They 
were distributed with that grand ceremonial so dear to the red 
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man. The cliiefs assembled, painted and decorated in all their 
savage finery ; Washington wore a medal sent to him by the gov- 
ernor for such occasions. The wampum and speech having been 
delivered, he advanced, and with all due solemnity, decorated the 
chiefs and warriors with the medals, which they were to wear in, 
remembrance of their father the King of England. 

AmoBg the warriors thus decorated was a son of Queen Ali- 
quippa, the savage princess whose good graces Washington had 
secured in the preceding year, by the present of an old watch- 
coat, and whose friendship was important, her town being at no 
great distance from the French fort. She had requested that her 
son might be admitted into the war councils of the camp, and re- 
ceive an English name. The name of Fairfax was accordingly 
given to him, in the customary Indian form ; the half-king being 
desirous of like distinction, received the name of Dinwiddle. Tho 
sachems returned the compliment in kind, by gii'ing Washington 
the name of Connotaucarius ; the meaning of which is not ex- 
plained. 

William Fairfax, Washington's paternal adviser, had recently 
counselled him by letter, to have public prayers in hia camp; es- 
pecially when there were Indian families there ; this was accord- 
ingly done at the encampment in the Great Meadows, and it cer- 
tainly was not one of the least striking pictures presented in this 
wild campaign — the youthful commander, presiding with calm 
seriousness over a motley assemblage of half-eriuipped soldiery, 
leathern-clad hunters and woodsmen, and painted savages with 
their wives and children, and uniting them all in solemn devotion 
by hia own example and demeanor. 

On the lOtb there was agitation in the camp. Scouts hurried 
in with word, as Washington imderstood them, that a party of 
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ninety Freaehmen were approacliing. He instantly ordered out 
a himdreii and fifty of liis best men ; put liimself at tlieir head, 
and leaving Major Muse with, the rest, to man the fort and mount 
tte swivels, sallied forth " in the full hope " as he afterwards 
wrote to Gfovemor Dmwiddie, " of procuring him another present 
of French prisoners." 

It was another effeiTescence of his youthful military ardor, 
and doomed to disappointment. The report of the scouts had 
been either exaggerated or misimderstood. Tho ninety French- 
men in jikilitary ai-ray dwindled down into nine French deserters. 

According to their account, the fort at tho fork was com- 
pleted, and named Doijuesue, in honor of the Governor of Canada, 
It was proof against all attack, excepting with hombs, oa the 
land side. The garrison did not exceed five hundred, hut two 
hundred more were hourly expected, and nine hundred in the 
course of a fortnight, 

Washington's suspicions with respect to La Force's party 
were justified by the report of these deserters ; they had been sent 
out as spies, and were to show the summons if discovered or over- 
powered. The French commander, they added, had been blamed 
for sending out so small a party. 

On the same day Captain Mackay arrived, with his independ- 
ent company of South Carolinians. The cress-purposes which 
Washington had apprehended, soon manifested themselves. Tho 
captain was civil and well disposed, hut full of formalities and 
points of etiijuette. Ilolding a commission direct from the king, 
to could not bring himself to acknowledge a provincial ofScer as 
his superior. He encamped separately, kept separate guards, 
would not agree that Washington should assign any rallying 
place for his men in case of alarm, and objected to receive from 
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him the parole and countersign, though necessary for theii- com- 
mon safety. 

"Washington conducted himself with circumspection, avoiding 
every thing that might call up a question of command, a:id rea- 
Boning calmly whenever such question occurred; hut he urged the 
governor by letter, to prescribe thoir relative rank and authority. 
" He thinks you have not a power to give commissions that will 
command him. If so, I can very confidently say that his absence 
would tend to the public advantage," 

On the 11th of June, Washington resumed the laborious 
march for Redstone Creek. As Captain Mackay could not 
oblige his men to work on the road unless they were allowed a 
^bill ing storlinf a day <tnd as Washington did not choose to pay 
this, n t mff th m t n a eh at their ease while his own faith- 
ful Idi w 1 i u ly employed; he left the captain and 
his I 1 i nd nt mp ny a a guard at Fort Necessity, and tm- 
dertt k t mpl te th mil tary road with his own men. 

A dmgly h dh "V rginia troops toiled foi-ward through 
the na w 1 fil f th m mtains, working on the road as they 
went & t w nt ut n all directions, to prevent sm-prise. 

Whil n th ma h h w continually beset by sachems, with 
thei t 1 m n I nl speeches, all to very little purpose. 

Som f th h f w secretly in tho French interest ; few 
rendered any real assistance, and all expected presents. 

At Gist's establishment, about thirteen miles from Fort Ne- 
cessity, Washington received certain intelligence that ample rein- 
forcements had arrived at Fort Duquesne, and a large force would 
instantly be dotaohed against him. Coming to a halt, he began 
to thi'ow up intrenchmenta, calling in two fora^ng parties, and 
sending word to Captain Maekay to join him with all speed. TIjs 
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captain and hia eomjiany arrived in the evi'iiiDg ; tlie foragiug 
parties the next morning. A council of war was lieldj in wliiob 
the idea of awaiting tho enemy at this place was unanimouely 
abandoned. 

A rapid and toilsome retreat ensued. There was a deficiency 
of horses. 'Washington gave up his own to aid in transporting 
tho military munitions, leaving his haggage to be brought on by 
s Id wh m h p d 1 b ally Th th fB s followed hia 
esan pi Th w th w suit tl d w e rough ; pro- 

n w ty nd th n d p f d i y hunger. Tlie 

Yn n 11 ( kt n t lagth w 1 1 ut felt almost 
ns It d by f h n 1 t f tl S uth C 1 n an who, piquing 
th msel spnth aumdp Ig k ng's soldiers," 

saunte lalnatthira f gtatap neers, or par- 

ticipate m the estia labors incident to a huiriea retreat. 

On the lat of July they leiched the Groat Meadows Here 
the Virg nuns exhausted by fatiguo hungei and iex<ition, de- 
clared they w uli cuiy tho baj^gage and dr^g the swivels no fur- 
ther Contrary to his niiginil mtentions theiefore, ^A ishington 
determined to halt here fti the present anl foitify sending off 
espressos to histcn suppl es and icinfii cements fiom Wills' 
Creek wheie he hid reason to believe that twi independent com- 
panies from Nlw York were by this time amved 

The retreit to the Greit Meadows had not been m the least 
too precipitate Captain de A ilhers a biother m law of J imon- 
ville, had actually sallied forth from Fort Duquesne at the head 
of upwards of five hundred French, and several hundred Indians, 
eager to avenge the death of his relative. Arriving about dawn 
of day at Gist's plantation, he surrounded the works which Wash- 
ington had hastily thrown up there, and fired into them. Finding 
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them deserted, lie concluded that those of ■whom he came in search 
had made good their retreat to the settlements, and it was too late 
to pursue them. He waa on the point of returning to Eort Du- 
qtiesne, whtn a deserter arrived, who gave word that Washingtou 
had come to a halt ia the Great Meadows, where his troops were 
m a atiiYing condition; for hia own part, ho added, hearing 
that the EiPnch were coming, he had deserted to them to escape 
starvation. 

Do Villiers ordered the fellow into confinement ; to bo rewarded 
if hia words proved true, otherwise to he hanged. He then 
pushed forward for the Great Meadows.* 

In the mean time Washington had exerted himself to enlarge 
and strengthen Fort Neoessity nothing of which had been dono 
byC»ptain Mickay and his men while cnctmpod there. The 
fort wa? about d hundied feet square protected by trenches and 
palisades It s( od on the mirgm ot a small stream, nearly b 
the centre ot tho U- it Mejdowo which is a grassy plain, per- 
fectly 1 vel suiiou ded by woo led hills of a moderate height, 
and at that place about two hundrel ml filty yirds wide. "Waah- 
ington asked no a^. i^tance from the South Carolina troops, but 
set to woik with hia l* irgroiias animating them by word and ex- 
ample shiring m the Ubor of telbng trees, hewing off the 
branrhes anl rolling up the tiunks to foim 1 breastwork. 

At this critical juncture he was deserted by his Indian allies. 
They were disheartened at the scanty preparatioca for defence 
against a superior force, and offended at being subjected to mili- 
tary command. The half-king thought he had not been suffi- 
eientlj consulted, and that his advice had aot been s 
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followed ; such, at least, were some of the reasons wHeh lie sub- 
sequently gave for abacdoniDg tte youthful eommandcr ou the ap- 
proach of danger. The true reason was a desire to put his wife 
and children in a place of safety. Most of his warriors followed 
his example; very few, and those probably who had no families 
at rist, remained in the camp. 

Early in the morning of the 3d, while Washington and his 
men were working on the fort, a sentinel came in wounded 
and bleeding, having been fired upon. Scouts brought word 
shortly afterwards that the French were in force, about four miles 
off. Wasliington drew up his men on level grouad outside of 
the works, to await their attack. About 11 o'clock there was a 
firing of musketry from among trees on rising ground, but so dis- 
tant as to do no harm; suspecting this to be a stratagem designed 
to draw his men into the woods, ho ordered them to keep quiet, 
and refrain from firing until the foe should show themselres, and 
draw near. 

The firing was kept np, hut still under cover. He now fell 
tack with his men into the trenches, ordering thorn to fire when- 
ever they could get sight of an enemy. In this way there was 
skirmishing throughout the 1 y th T h did d 

clng as near as the covert of th w d w Id p m t wh 1 th 
nearest place was sixty yard b t to p ht I th 

meanwhile the rain fell in to t thh I djdd 

troops were half drowned mth t h dmyfth 

muskets were rendered imfit f 

About eight at night theT hiitdplyWh 
ington hesitated. It might b t t m t 1 tt 

for a spy into the fort, Th ju t w p ted w th th d 
dition that an officer might b ttt twththm 1th 

Toi.. I.— 6 
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parole for tia safety. Unfortunately the Clievaller de Pey- 
roTiney, engineer of tlie regiment, and tlie only one who could 
speak Frencli correctly, was woimcted and disabled, Washing- 
ton had to send, therefore, hia ancient swordsman and interpi-eter, 
Jacob Van Braam. The captain returned twice with separate 
terms, in which the garrison was required to surrender; both were 
rejected. He returned a third time, with written articles of 
capitulation. They were in French Ab no implement' fir w) it- 
ing were at hand. Van Biaim undeitook to trau'-late them by 
word of mouth. A candle was brought, and held close to tho 
paper while lie read Theiaia fell m toiients, it was diflitult 
to keep the light from being estmguished Tho captain rendered 
the capitulation, aiticle by aititle, in mongiel English, while 
Washington and his ofiieets stood listening, endeavoring to disen- 
tangle the meaning. One iiticle stipuhted that on suriendermg 
the fort they should leave all their military stores, munitions, and 
artillery in possession of the French. This was objected to, and 
was readily modified. 

The main articles, as Washington and his officers understood 
them, were, that they should bo allowed to return to the settle- 
ments without molestation from French or Indians. That they 
should march out of the fort with the honors of war, drums beat- 
ing and colors flying, and with all their effects andmilitary stores 
excepting the artillery, which should be destroyed. That tbey 
should be allowed to deposit their effects in some secret place, 
and leave a guard to protect them until they could send horses 
to bring them away ; their horses having been nearly all killed or 
lost during the action. That they should give their word of honor 
not to attempt any buildings or improvements on the lands of his 
most Christian Majesty, for the space of a year. That the 
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pii'foiiers t iktn in the -ilniiui^h ot Jumonvillo slisiJd be restoicd 
and wntil their delivery Oaptim Vin Briim ind Captdin Stsjio 
should remam with the Freroh is hostage' * 

The nest moming ioeiiilinjj;ly Wa hmgt n ind hit men 
marched out of then fnlom f)itress with the honois if war, 
heiiing witli them then ipgimental coloi^, hut leav dj, foehiad a. 
hige flag too eumhious to be trmapoited htaicely had they 
begun then march, howeiei, when m defiance of the teime of 
eapitulaticn, the\ weie heset by a laige body of Indians, j,lliesof 
the Tienrh, who begin plimdetmg the biggige, and committing 
other irregulantiLi Seeing that the Eiench did notj or cculd 
not, pievent them, and that all the hag^ige which ennld not he 
tiansported on the shnuldeis of hie tioops would fall mto the 
hands of these layagci Washirrgton ordered it to be destiojed, aa 
well aa tho artiUeiy, gunpowder, and othei military stores. All 
this detained him until ten o'clock, when he set out on his melan- 
choly march. He had not proceeded above a mile when two or 
three of the wounded men were reported to he missing. He imme- 
diately detached a few men back in quest of them, and continued 
on until three miles from Fort Necessity, whei-e he encamped for 
tho night, and was rejoined by the stragglers. 

In this affair, out of the Virginia regiment, consisting of three 
hundred and five men, officers included, twelve had been killed, 
and forty-three wounded. The number killed aad wounded in 

* Horace Wolpole, inaflippantnotioe of this 06pitulfltion,BBys: "The 
Frenoli have tied up the hands of an exoellant faaficrm, allajorWaahing- 
ton, whom they took and engaged not to serve for one year." (Correspon- 
denee, vol. iii., p. 13.) Walpolo, at this eoi'ly date, aeenu to have ooBsid- 
ered Washington a porfoot fire-eator. 
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Captain Mackay's company is not known. The loaa of tlie 
Frencli and Indiana is supposed to have beon mTicli greater. 

In the following daya' march the troops seemed jaded and 
diaheartoned ; they ■were encumbered and delayed by the wounded ; 
provisions were scanty, and they had seventy weary miles to ac- 
complish before they could meet with supplies. Washington, 
however, encouraged them by his own steadfast and cheerful 
demeanor, and by sharing all tlieii- toils and privations ; and at 
length conducted them in safety to Wills' Creek, whore they found 
ample provisions in the military magazines. Leaving them here 
to recover their strength, he proceeded with Captain Mackay to 
Williamsburg, to make his military report to the governor. 

A copy of the capitidation was subsequently laid before the 
Virginia IIouso of Burgesses, with esplanations. Notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate result of the campaign, the conduct of Wash- 
ington and his officers was properly appreciated, and they received 
a vote of thanks for their bravery, and gallant defence of their 
country. Three hundred pistoles (neatly eleven hundred dollars) 
also were voted to be distributed among the privates who had 
been in action. 

From the vote of thanks, two officers wei'o excepted ; Major 
Stobo, who was chai'ged with cowardice, and Washington's unfor- 
tunate master of fence and blundering interpreter, Jacob Van 
Eraam, who was accused of treachery, in purposely misinterpreting 
the articles of capitulation. 

lu concluding this chapter, we will anticipate dates to record 
the fortunes of the half-king after his withdrawal from the camp. 
He and several of his warriors, with their wives and children, 
retreated to Aughquick, in the baok part of Pennsylvania, where 
George Croghan had an agency, and was allowed money from 
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time to timo fir tlie maintenance of Indian allies. By the liy, 
Waslimgton in Lis lett«r to William Fairfas, expressed himself 
much disappointed in Croglian and Montour, who proved, he said, 
to bo gieat pretenders, and by vainly boasting of theii- interest 
with the Indian'!, involved the country in great calamity, eanaing 
dependence to be placed where there was none." * For, with all 
their boist, they never could induce above thirty fighting men to 
join the camp, and not more than half of those rendered any 

As to the half-king, he expresseil himself perfectly disgusted 
with the whito man's mode of warfare. The French, ho said, 
were cowards ; the English, fools. Washington was a good man, 
but wanted experience : he would not take advice of the Indians, 
and was always driving them to fight according to his own no- 
tions. For this reason he (the half-king) had carried off hia wife 
and children to a place of safety. 

After a time the chieftain fell dangerously ill, and a conjurer 
or "medicine man "was summoned to inquire into the cause or 
nature of his malady. He gave it as his opinion that the French 
had bewitched him, in revenge for the great blow he had strack 
them in the affair of Jumonviile ; for the Indians gave him the 
whole credit of that success, he having sent round the Fi-ench 
scalps as trophies. In the opinion of the conjurer all tie friends 
of the chieftain concurred, and on his death, which took place 
shortly afterwards, there was great lamentation, mingled with 
threats of immediate vengeance. The foregoing particulars are 
gathered from a letter written by John Harris, an Indian trader, 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania, at the request of the half-king's 

• Letter to W. Fairfax, Aug. lltJi, 1754, 
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fiiond and follow sacliem, Manaeafflocha, otherwise called Scaroo- 
yadi. "I humbly preanme," concludes John Harris, "that his 
death ia a very great loss, especially at this critical time," * 



"We have been thus particular in ti-,icing the affair of the Great 
Meadows, step hy step, guided by the statements of Washington him- 
self and of one of his oiHcei's, present in the engagement, hecause it is 
another of the events in the early stage of his military career, before the 
justice and magnanimity of bia character were sufficiently established, 
■which have been subject to misrepresentation. When the articles of 
capitulation came to be correctly translated and published, there were 
passages in them derogatory to the honor of Washington and his 
troops, and. which, it would seem, had parposoly been inserted for 
thdr huniilialion by the French commander ; but which, they protest- 
ed, had never been rightly translated by Yan Braam. For instance, 
in the written articles, they were made to stipulate that for the space 
of a year, they would not work on any establishment beyond the 
mountains; whereas it had been translated by Van Braam "on any 
establishment on th^ lands of the Mag of Frwnce" which was quite 
another thing, as most of the land beyond the mountfdns was consid- 
ered by them as belonging to the British crown. There were other 
points, of minor importance, relative to the disposition of the artillery; 
but the most startling and objectionable one was tliat concerning the 
previous skirmish in the Great Meadows. This was mentioned in the 
written articles as Vassassinat du Smr de Jumormlle, that is to say, 
the murder of De Jumonville ; an expression from which Washington 
and his officers would have revolted with scorn and indignation ; and 
which, if truly trandated, would in all probabihty have caused the 
capitulation to he sent back instantly to the French oommaQder. On 
the confrai7, they declared it bad been translated to them by Van 
Braam the death of De Jumonville. 

M. de Villiers, in his account of this transaction to the French 
government, avails himself of these passages in the capitulation to cast 
a slur on the conduct of Washington. He says, "We made the Eng- 

* PeuDaylvania Archives, vol. ii,, p. IIS. 
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lish consent to sign tl it tli y 1 hJ as, iss. nated my brotlier in. ills 
camp." — ' We caused tliem to abandon the lanls belonging to the 
king.— We obliged tliem to leave their cannon which ccnsistel 
of nine pieots &o He fnither adds The Engl si stiutL with 
panio, took to fl ght, and left fhsii flag and one ot then coiois We 
have shown that the flag left was the unwieldy one belon^ng to the 
fmt ; too onmbrons to be transported by troops who could not oai'iy 
their own necessary baggage. The regimental colors, ns honorable 
symbola, were scrupnlonsly carried off by Washington, and retained by 
him in after years. 

M. de Villiers adds another incident intended to degrade his 
enemy. He says, " One of my Indians took ten Enghshmen, whom 
he brought to me, and whom I sent back by another," These, doubt- 
less, were the men detached by Washington in quest of the wonnded 
loiterers , and who, understanding neither French nor Indian, found a 
difBculty in esplaining th^r peaceful errand. That they were cap- 
tured by the Indian seems too much of a gasconade. 

The publio opinion at the time was tliat Van Braam had been 
suborned by De VUliers to soften the offensive ai'ticlea of tlie capitula- 
tion in translating tliem, so that they should not wound the pride nor 
awaken the scruples of Washington and his ofBoera, yet should stand 
on record agfunst them, Itis not probable that a French officer of 
De Villiers' rank would practise such a base perfidy, nor does the sub- 
sequent treatment experienced by Van Braam from the French cor- 
roborate the charge. It is more than probable the inaccuracy of 
translation originated in his ignorance of the precise weight and yalao 
of words in the two languages, neither of which was native to liim, 
and between whiolt he was the blundering agent of exchange. 
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Eaelt in August Wellington lejoined hi^ regiment whicli hid 
arrived at Alexandria by the way of Winchcstor. Letters from 
Governor Dinwiddie urged Mm to recruit it to the former number 
of three hunibed men, and join Colonel Innea at Willa' Greek, 
where that officer was stationed with Mackay's independent com- 
pany of South Carolinians, and two independent companies from 
New York; and had been employed in erectuig a work to serve 
as a frontier post and rallying point; which work received the 
name of Fort Cuinberland, in honor of the Duke of Cumberland, 
captain-genpral of the British army. 

In the mean time the French, elated hy their recent triumph, 
and thinking no danger at hand, related their vigilance at Fort 
Duc[uesne. Stobo, who was a kind of prisoner at large thei-e, 
found means to send a letter secretly by an Indian, dated July 
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28, and directed to the commajider of the English troops. It waa 
accompanied by a plan of the fort " There are two hundred 
men here," writes he -t.nl two huadied expected the lest hive 
gone off in <Ietachnn,nto to the amount of one thouianl hcsiiea 
Indians. Noae lod^e in the foit but Contiee^ur and the guard, 
coasisting of forty men and five officers the leat lodge m birk 
cabins around tlie fort The Indiana hwe acce s Aij and ni^ht 
and come and go when thej please If one hundied truatj 
Shawnees, Mingoea, ind Delaware^ were picked o it they might 
sui-prise the fort, lodyng themselves imdei the palisaies by daj, 
and at night secuie the guard with their tomahawks shut the 
saUy-gate, and the fort i9 ouis ' 

Odg part of '^toho s letter breathes a loyal and generous 
spirit of self-devotion Alluding to the dangpr m which he 
and Van Braam, hi^ fellow host ige might be involved he says 
" Consider the good oi the expedition without regard to us. 
"When we engaged to seive the country it was expetted we weie 
to do it with our lues For my part, I would die a hundied 
deaths to have the ploaiure of po'«sessing this fort but one day 
They are so vain of then sucee'^s at the Mcadowf it is woi^e than 
death to hear tliem H^ste to utiike * 

The Indian mes'-enger carried the lettei to Aughqu k md 
delivered it into the hands of George Cioghtn The Indian 
ctiefa who were with kini maisted upon hio opening it Ho did 
so, but on finding the tenoi <:i it tiinamittel it to the Roievnor 
of Pennsylvania. The ''eeret information communicated by 
Stobo, may have been the eiusi of a \.r ject suddenly ooneeived 
by Governor Dicwidlie of % detachment which by a foiled 
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mareh across the mountains, might descend upon ths Frencli and 



tako Fort Duqiiesne at 
tutld a rival fort in i 
Wasliingtoa to march forthwi 



) blow; or, failing that, might 
vicinity. He accordingly wrote to 
vith for Wills' Greek, with snch com- 
panies as were complete, leaving orders with the officers to follow 
as soon as they should have enlisted men suf&ciont to make up 
their companies. " The season of the year," added he, " calls for 
despatch. I depend upon your usual diligence and spirit to en- 
courage your people to be active on this occasion," 

The ignorance of Dinwiddie in militaiT affairs, and his want 
of forecast, led him peipctuilly into blander" Washington saw 
the rashness of an attempt to dispossess the French with a force 
so inferior that it could be harassed and diiyen from place to 
place at their pleaeuie Eefoie the troops could be collected, 
and mu'tiitiona of wai piovided, the season would be too far ad- 
vanced. There would be no forage for the horses ; the streams 
would be swollen and unfordable; tho mountains rendered impas- 
sable by anew, and froat, and slippery roads. The men, too, un- 
used to campaigning on tho frontier, would not be able to endure 
a winter in the wilderness, with no bettor shelter than a tent; 
especially in tlieir present eonditjon, destitute of almost every 
thing. Sucli are a few of tho cogent reasons urged by Washing- 
ton in a letter to Iiis friend William Fairfax, then in the House 
of Burgesses, which no doubt was shown to Governor Dinwiddie, 
and probably had^aa effect in causing the rash project to be 
abandoned. 

The governor, in truth, was sorely perplexed about this time 
by contradictions and cross-purposes, both in military and civil 
affairs. A body of three hundred and fifty North Carolinian 
troops had been enlisted at high pay, and wei-e to form the chief 
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reinforcement of Colonel Innes at Wills' Crcok. By the time 
thej reaolied Wincliester, lioweTer, the provincial military ohest 
was eshausted, and future pay seemed uncertain ; whereupon they 
refused to serve any longer, disbanded themselves tumultuously, 
and set off for tteir homes without taking leave. 

The governor found the Howse of Burgesses equally unmanage- 
able. His demands for supplies were resisted on what he consid- 
ered presumptuous pretexts; or granted spnrm^ly undei mortify 
iag restrictions. His high Tory notion^ were outiaged hy such 
republican conduct. "There appeiis to me ?aid ht in m 
fatuation in all the assemblies in this p it of the wcild 
In a letter to the Board of Trade he leclaied thit the only way 
effectually to check the progress of the Fienoli would be mi ict 
of parliament requiring the colonies fo eontiibute to the common 
cause, independently of assemblies and in another to the See 
retary of State, he urged the policy of eomi ell ng the ol n es to 
their duty to the king by a general poll tis of two and sispence 
a head. The worthy governor would have made a fitting coun 
seller for the Stuart dynasty. Subsequent events hd,ve shown 
how little his policy was suited to c mjete with the dawiing 
republicanism of America. 

In the month of October the Hou e f Bulges ef m^de i 
grant of twenty thousand pounds tii th public aeivifc an! tei 
thousand more were sent out from Engknd beside a supply ot 
firearms. TIio governor now applied himself to militaty matters 
with renewed spirit ; increased the actual force to ten companies ; 
and, as there had been difSeulties among the different kinds of 
troops with regard to precedence, he reduced them all to inde- 
pendent companies; so that there would bo no officer in a Vir- 
ginia regiment above the rank of captain. 
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Thi-: blirewd measure, upon which Dinwiddie secretly prided 
himselt as calculated to put au end to the difficulties in question, 
immediately drove Washington out of the service ; considering it 
derogatory tu his character to accept a lower commission than 
that under which his conduot had gained him a vote of thanks 
fiom the Legi slat are. 

(Tovernor Shavpe, of Maryland, appointed hy tha king enm- 
mandi,r m chief of all the forces engaged against the French, 
sought to ^eoure his valuable services, and authorized Colonel 
Fitzhugh, whom he had placed in temporary command of the 
army, to write to him to that effect. The reply of Washington 
(15th Nov.) is full of dignity and spirit, and shows how deeply 
he felt his military degradation. 

" You make mention," says he, " of my continuing in the ser- 
vice and retaining my colonel's commission. This idea has filled 
me with surprise; for if you think me capable of holding a com- 
mission that has neither ranlc nor emolument annexed to it, you 
must maintain a very contemptible opinion of my weakness, and 
helieve me more empty than the commission itself." After inti- 
mating a suspicion that the project of roducing the regiment into 
independent companies, and thereby throwing out the higher offi- 
cers, was " generated and hatched at Wills' Creek," — in other 
words, was an expedient of Governor Dinwiddie, instead of being 
a p mpt y 1 from England, he iddi, " Ingenuous treat- 
ment and il n 1 almg I at least eipeotod It is to he hoped 
the p 1 t wU an wer, it shall meet with my acquiescence in 
eve y thmg x pt personal seryicea I herewith inolose Gov- 
ern 8h p s 1 tt I , which I beg you will return to him with 
iny acknowledgments for the fivor he intended me A='*ure 
him, sir, as you truly miv, oi mv lelm txnce to quit the sen ice. 
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aud the pleasure I should hare received in attending his for- 
tunes. Inform him, also, tliat it was to dhej the call of lienor 
and Uie advice of my friends that I declined it, and not to gratify 
any desire I had to leave the military line. My feelings are 
strongly bent to arms." 

Even had Washington hesitated to take this step, it would 
have been forced upon him by a further regulation of government, 
in the course of the ensuing winter, settling the rank of officers of 
his majesty's forces when joined or serving with the proviuaial 
forces iu North America, "which directed that ail such as were 
commissioned hy the king, or by his general eommandcr-in-chief 
in North America, should take rant of all officers commissioned by 
the govemjis of the lospoctiye piovinoes And furthei, that the 
general and held officers of the piovmcial troops should h%ve no 
rank when seiMugwith the geneial and field officers fommifsuned 
by the crown but that all eiit-ims ind other infenoi rffioeis of 
the royal trocps should fake rink over pioMncial oflir'ers ot the 
same gi-ade, hiving older commissions " 

These legulations origmatmg m that supeioilious assumption 
of superioiity which sometimes overruns and degrtdea true Brit- 
ish pride, nould have been spumed by Washington as msuUing 
to the chaiactei and conduct cf his high mmded biethren of the 
colonies. How niuch did this open dibparagement of colonial 
honor and underitinlmg contiihute towem ficm England the 
affection of her Ameiican subjects, and prepare the wij for their 
ultimate asseition of independence 

Anothei cause of veiatiou to Washington wis the '■cfusil of 
Governor Dmwiddie to giie up the Ficnth [nsiners, taken m the 
affair of De Jumonville in fulfilment of the aiticles of oapiiuli 
tioD. His plea was, that smce the capitulation, the French had 
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taken several British aabjects, and sent them prisoners to Canada ; 
he considered himself justifiahle in detaining those Frenchmea 
■whicii he had in his custody. He sent a flag of truce, however, 
offering to return the officer Droiiillon, and the two cadets, in es- 
diange foi* Captains Stoho and Van Braam, whom the Erench 
held as hostages ; but his offer was treated with merited disre- 
gard. Waaliiugton felt deeply mortified by this ohtusenoss of tho 
governor on a point of military punctilio and honorahle fajth, hut 
his remonstrances wore unavailing. 

The Erench prisoners were clothed and. maintained at the pub- 
lic expense, and Drouillon and the cadets were allowed to go at 
large ; the private soldiers were kept in confinement. La Eoree, 
also, not having acted in a military capacity, and haying offoadod 
against the peace and security of the frontier, by his intrigues 
among the Indians, was kept in close durance, Washington, who 
knew nothing of this, was shoolced on visiting Williamsburg, to 
learn that La Eorce was in prison. He expostulated with the 
governor on the subject, but without effect ; Diuwiddie was at all 
times pertinacious, hut partica'arly so when he felt himself to bo 
a little in the wrong. 

As we shall have no further oocastoa to mention La Eorce, in 
connection with the subject of this work, we will anticipate a 
page of his fortunes. After remaining two years in confinement 
he succeeded in breaking out of prison, and escaping into the 
country. An alarm was given, and oirculated far and wide, for 
such was the opinion of his personal strength, desperate courage, 
wily cunning, and great influence over the Indians, that the most 
mischievous results were apprehended should he regain the fron- 
tier. In the mean time he was wandering about the country 
ignorant of the roads, and fearing to make inquiries, lest his 
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foreign, tongae sliould betray him. He reached King and Queen 
Court House about thirty miles from Williimabur" when a coan 
trymaawa tLwtbtf IjtLF 

ventured tpt^t tttdit lit f 

FortDuiiu dhbkElli Itli tjmn 

of his being tli F li p wli j b 1 b d 

about tLe c t y W t 1 mt, pp t ty li 1 b m and 

regardless fff f tlb Itlbmlkttli 

prison of W U n,b j, wh b w d iv tb 1 bl 

and cbained t th fl f b dang 

Tberefusl f& n D wdl t f Ifil tb t 1 f tb 
capitulatio ptnj^tlip Itlig ttmt 

of La For i t d I lly p tb b t g St b d T 
Braam, wb tlitw nfidj Qb 

tbougb otb t t d w tl k d Tb y 1 1 y t 

dinary effo t dd bii- p bttndtm 

difficult to d tl t f f tiii I pi '^t b ra d 

to escape into tlie country; but tbe luckless Vin Biaam scugbt 
eoncealment under an arch of a cauisewiy leadmg from the foi 
tress. Here be remained until neaily exbiuste 1 by hunger 
Seeing the Governor of Canada passing by and despiinng of 
being able to effect his eso'iie be c'ime forth fiom his hiding 
place, and surrendered himself invoking his clemency He was 
remanded to prison, but experienced no aldil on'*! seieritj He 
was subaecjuently shipped by tbe governor trom Queleo to Eng 
land, and never returned to Vugnia It is this tieatment of 
Van Braam, more than any thing ehe whii-b eunv nee? us that 
tbe suspicion of his being in ooUus on w tb tbe I ren h m leif^rd 
to the misinterpretation of tbe a tides f tap t il tiou "iv is 
gioundlesB. He was eimply a blnnderei 
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Havinq resigned his commission, and disengaged himself from 
public afiaira, Washington's first care was to visit his mother, 
inquii'O into tlie state of domestic concerns, and attend to the 
welfare of his bi-others and sisters. In these matters he was ever 
his mother's adjunct and connsellor, discharging faitiifnlly the 
duties of an eldest son, who should consider himself a second 
father to the family. 

Ho now took up his abode at Mount Vernon, and prepared to 
engage in those agricultural pursuits, for which, even in his youth- 
ful days, he had as keen a relish as for the profession of arms. 
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Scarcely Lad te eEtered upon hia raral occupations, however, 
wlien the service of liis country once more called him to the 
field. 

The disastrous affair at the Gfreat Meadows, and the other 
acts of French hostility oa the Ohio, bad roused the attention of 
the British ministry. Their ambassador at Paris was instructed 
to complain of those violations of the peace. The court of 
Versailles amused him with general assurances of amity, and a 
strict adherence to treaties. Their ambassador at the court of 
St^ James, the Marquis de Mirepoix, on the fM.th of hia inatruc- 
tious, gave the same assurances. In the mean time, however, 
French ships were fitted out, and troops embarked, to carry out 
the schemes of the goverHment in America. So profound waa 
the dissimulation of the court of Versailles, that even their owa 
ambassador is said to have beeu kept in ignorance of their real 
designs, and of the hostile game they were playing, while he was 
exerting himself in good faith, to lull the suspicions of England, 
and maintain the international peace. When bis eyes, however, 
were opened, he returned indignantly to Fiance, and upbraided 
the cabinet with the duplicity of which he had been made the un- 
conscious instrument. 

The British government now prepared for military operations 
in Amei-ica ; none of them professedly aggressive, but rather to 
resist and counteract aggressions. A plan of campaign was de- 
vised for 1755, having four objects. 

To eject the Erench from lands whieh they held unjustly, in 
the province of Nova Scotia. 

To dislodge them from a fortress which they had erected at 
Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, within what was claimed aa 
British territory. 
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To dispossess tLem of tlie fort whieli they had constructed at 
Niagara, fcetween Lake Ontario and Lalce Brie. 

To drive them from the frontiers of PeDijsjIyania and Vir- 
ginia, and recover the valley of the Ohio, 

The Duke of Cumberland, captain-general of the Britiali 
army, Jiad the organization of this campaign; and through his 
patronage, Major-general Edward Braddock waa intrusted wifii 
the execution of it, being appointed generalissimo of all the forces 
in the colonies. 

Braddock was a veteran in service, and had been npwards of 
fortj years in the guards, that school of exact discipline and 
technical punctilio. Camberland, who held a coimnission in the 
guards, and was bigoted to its routine, may have considered 
Braddock fitted, by his skill and preoiseaess as a tactician, for a 
ooaimand in a new country, inexperienced in military science, 
to bring its raw levies into order, and to settle those questions of 
rank and etiquette apt to arise where regular and provincial troops 
are to act together. 

The result proved the error of such an opinion, Braddock 
was a brave and experienced officer ; but his esperience was that 
of routine, and rendered him pragmatical and obstinate, impatient 
of novel expedients " not laid down in the books," but dictated 
by emergencies in a " new country," and his military precision, 
which would have been brilliant on parade, was a constant 
obstacle to alert action in the wilderness.* 

* Horace 'ffalpole, in Lis letters, relates some anecdotes of Eraddool;, 
wHoh give a familiar piotvire of liim in the fashionable life in wliiei lie liajj 
onirglud in London, and are of value, as letting ua into the privaffi charac- 
ter of a man wlinae uame lias become proverbial in American history. 
" Braddock," says Wnlpole, " is a very Iroquois in disposition. He had a 
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Braddoek was to lead in persori tte grand enterprise of the 
campaign, that destined for the frontiers of Virginia and Pennsjl- 
vania; it was the enterprise in which Washington hecame en- 
listed, and, therefore, claims our especial attention. 

Prior to the arrival of Braddock, came out from England 
Lieutenant- colonel Sir John St. Clair, deputy quartermaster- 
general, en.ger to make himself acquainted with the field of oper- 
ations. He made a tour of inspection, in company with Goyernor 
Siiarpe, of Maryland, and appears to have been dismayed at sight 
of the impracticable wUderness, the region of Washiagton'a cam- 
paign. From Eort Cumberland, he wi'ote in Februaiy to Gov- 
ernor Morris, of Pennsylvania, to have the road out, or repaired, 
toward the head of the river Youghiogeny, and another opened 
from Philadelphia for the transportation of supplies. " No 
general," writes he, " wiil advance with an army without hav- 
ing a eommnnication open to the provinces in his rear, both 
for the security of retreat, and to facilitate the transport of pro- 
visions, the supplying of which must greatly depend on your pro- 



Biater, wlio, Iiaviiig gamod away all liar little fortuna at Batli, hanged her- 
self with a tiTiiy EuglJEh deliberatiou, leaving a note on. the table with 
■Uiese lines ; ' To die 13 landing on soma silent shore,' &a. When Braddock 
was told of it, ha only said : ' Poor Fanny I I always thought she would 
play till she would be forced to tuck herself ap.' " 

Braddock himself had been somewhat of a apendthriit He was touchy 
also, and punctilious. "He once had a duel," says Walpole, "with Colonel 
Glmnlay, Lady Bath's brother, who had been his great friend. As they 
were going to engage, Giumley, who had good humor and wit (Braddoelc 
had the latter) said ; ' Braddock, you are a poor dog 1 here, take ray puise, 
if you Mil me you will be forced to nm away, and then you will not have 
a Bhilling to support you.' Braddock refused the purse, insisted on the 
duel, was disarmed, and wonld not even ask for his life." 

* Colonial Records, vi., BOO. 
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Unfortunately the goTOnior of Pennsylvania had no money at 
Ilia command, and was obliged, for espenaes, to apply to hia 
Assembly, " a set of men," writes be, " cfuite unaeciuainted with 
every kind of military seryico, and exceedingly unwilling to part 
witk money on any terms," However, by dint of esertions, be 
procured the appointment of commissioners to explore the coun- 
try, and survey itnd lay out the roads rec^uired. At the head of 
the commission was G-eorge Croghan, the Indian trader, whose 
minion tu the Twigbtwees we have already spoken of. Times 
bad gone bard with Crogban. The Freuoh bad seized gi-eat 
quantities of bis goods. The Indians, with whom be traded, had 
failed to pay tbcir debts, and he had become a bankrupt. Being 
an efficient agent on the frontier, and among the Indians, be still 
enjoyed tbo patronage of tbe Pennsylvania government. 

When Sir John St. Clair bad finished bis tour of inspection, 
bo descended Wills' Creek and the Potomac for two hundred 
miles in a canoe to Alexandria, and repaired to Virginia to meet 
General Braddock. The latter had landed on the 20th of 
Feljimary at Hampton, in Virginia, and proceeded to Williams- 
burg to consult with Governor Dinwiddle. Shortly afterwards 
he was joined there by Commodore Keppcl, whose scjuadron of 
two sbips-of-war, and several transports, had anchored in the 
Chesapeake. On board of these ships were two prime regiments 
of about five hundred men each; one commanded by Sir Peter 
Halket, the other by Colonel Dunbar; together with a train of 
artillery, and the necessary munitions of war. The re^ments 
were to be augmented to seven hundred men, eaeb by men 
selected by Sir John St, Clair from Virginia companies recently 
raised. 

Alexandria was fixed iipon as the place where the troops 
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should disembarii, and encamp. The sbips were accordiugly 
ordered up to that place, and the levies diiected to repair 
thither. 

The plan of the campaign inclnded the use of Indiau allies. 
Governor Binwiddie had ilready "ent Christopher Gi'ft tie pioneer 
Washington's guide m 1753 to engige the Cheroliees and Catiw 
has, the bravest of the Southern triho'* who he had no d^ui t 
would take up the hatohet for thi, Fnglish peace hemg fiist ton 
eluded, through the nieliati a of h s government between them 
and the Six Nations and he gnve Biaddoclc iPison to e^pe t at 
least four hundred Indians to join him it I' it Cumbeihnd He 
laid before him lao contricte thit ho had made for eittle and 
promises that the \ssemblj of Penntjlyami had male of flour, 
these, with other aip^Ii t and i thiusanl lanels of beef on 
hoard of the tran&porti woull f irmsh bis months jioM'^ion'- for 
four thousand men. 

General Braddoek apprehended difficulty in procuring wag- 
gons and horaaa sufficient to attend him in his march. Sir John 
St. Clair, in the convse of his tour of inspection, had met with two 
Dutch settlers, at the foot of the Blue Kidge, who engaged to 
furnish two hundred waggons, and fifteen hundred carrying 
horses, to be at Eort Cumberland early in May, 

Governor Sharps was to furnish above a hundred waggons for 
the transportation of stores, on the Maryland side of the Poto- 

Keppel £arnished four cannons from his ships, for the attack 
on Fort Duquesne, and thirty picked seamen to assist in dragging 
them over the mountains ; for " soldiers," said he, " cannot be 
as well acciuainted with the nature of purchases, and making use 
of tackles, as seamen." They were to aid also in passing the 
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troops and artillery on floats or in boats, across tlie rivers, and 
were under the command of a midshipman and lieutenant.* 

" Every thing," wi tes Capt-i n Eobe t mo one of fh 
general's a,ides-de-camp ^cornel to prom se o fai the g eitest 
suceesa. The transpoi ts wt. e all a t red safe and the men in 
health. Provisions, Ind ans ca r a^e^ inl horses we e ilr ^,dy 
provided; at least were to beesteemel so, cons ler ng the 
tliorities on which they were promised to the general," 

Trusting to these arrangements, Braddoek proceeded to Ales- 
andria. The troops had all been disembarked before his arrival, 
and the Virginia levies seloctad by Sir John St. Clair, la join the 
regiments of regulars, were arrived. There were beside two compa- 
nies of hatchet men, or carpenters ; sis of rangers ; and one troop 
of light horse. The levies, having been clothed, were ordered to 
mareh immediately for ■Winchester, to be armed, and the general 
gave them in charge of an ensign of the 44th, " to make them as 
like soldiers as possible." f The light horse were retained by the 
general as his escort and body guard. 

The din and stir of warlike preparation disturbed the quiet 
of Mount Vernon. Washington looked down from his rural re- 
treat upon the ships of war and transports, as they passed up the 
Potomac, with the array of arms gloaming along their decks. 
The booming of camion echoed among his groves. Alesandria 
was but a few miles distant. Ooeasionally he mounted his horse, 
and rode to that place ; it was like a garrisoned town, teeming 
with troops, and resounding with the drum and fife. . A brilliant 
campaigu was about to open under the auspices of an esperieuccd 
general, and with all the means and appurtenances of European 

* Eeppel's Life of Koppcl, p. BOS. 
f Owne's Journal. 
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■warfare. How difCorent from tlie starveling expeditions he tad 
hitkerto been doomed to oonduet 1 Wlat au opportunity to efface 
tlie memory of his recent disaster I All his thouglits of rural life 
were put to fliglit. Tlio military part of his character was again 
in the aaeeniiaiit ,- tis great desire was to join the expedition as a 
volunteer. 

It was reported to General Braddoek. The latter was ap- 
prised hy GoTemor Dinwiddle and others, of Washington's per- 
sonal merits, his knowledge of tte ooimtiy, and hia experience ia 
frontier seryice. The conseq^uenee was, a letter from Captain 
Eobert Orme, one of Braddoek'a aides-de-camp, written by the 
general's order, inviting Washington to join bis staff; the letter 
concluded with frank and cordial expressions of esteem on the 
jiart of Orme, which were warmly reciprocated, and laid the 
fouudation of a soldierlike friendship hetween them. 

A Tolnnteer situation on the staff of General Braddock offered 
no emolument nor command, and would be attended with eon- 
aiderable expense, beside a sacrifice of his private interests, hav- 
ing no person in whom he had confidence, to take charge of his 
affairs in his absence; still he did lot hesitate a moment to ac- 
cept the invitation. In the position offered to him, all the ques- 
tions of military rank which had hitherto annoyed him, would he 
obviated. He could indulge his passion for arms without any 
sacrifice of dignity, and he looked forward with high anticipation 
to an opportunity of acquiring military experience in a corps well 
organized, and thoroughly disciplined, and in the family of a 
coramander of acknowledged skill as a taetioian. 

His mother heard with concern of another projected ospc- 
dition into the wilderness. Hurrying to Mount Vernon, she 
entreated him not again to expose himself to the hardships and 
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was tKoronghly practical and prosaic in her notions; and not to 
bo daazled by military glory. The passion for arms which, min- 
gled with tho more sober elements of Washington's charaotor, 
would seem to tave been inherited from his father's side of ttB 
house ; it was, in fact, the old chivalrous spirit of the De "Wee- 
syngtons. 

Hia mother had onoe prevented him from entering the navy, 
when a gallant frigate was at hand, anchored in the waters of the 
Potomac ; with all his deference for her, which he retained through 
Hfe, he could not resist the appeal to his martial sympathies, which 
called him to the head-i^uarters of General Braddook at Alexandria, 
His arrival was hailed by his young associates, Captains Orme 
and Morris, the general's aides-de-camp, who at once received him 
into tiaik comiamonship andaooidnl mtimacv e mmencel 1 
tween them that confmued throughout the campj,ign 

He experienced ac uiteous recejtion from the gcneial who 
expressed m flattermg term? the impie'isnn he had received of 
his meiits Washm^toa soon appretiited the chaiactei of the 
general He found him -itately and somewhat hiughtj exact in 
matteis of military etiquette ind disciplme positive in giv ng an 
opinion and r) stinate lu mamtaining it 1 ut of m honorai le in 1 
genu^ua thm^h jmewhit niitahle nit ire 

There wi.ic at that tirae toi r governo s he ile Dinnill 
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assembled at Alexandria, at Braddock'a recjuost, to concert a plan 
of military operations ; Governor Shirley, of Massaohuaetta ; 
Lieiitenaiit-goTemor Delancey, of New Yott; Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Sharpe, of Maryland; Lieutenant-governor Morris, of 
Peansylvania. Washington was presented to them in a manner 
that showed how well hia merits were already appreciated. 
Shirley seems particularly to have struck him as the model of 
a gentleman and statesman. He was originally a lawyer, and 
had risen not more hj his talents, than by hie implicit devotion to 
the erown. His son William was military secretary to Braddoet. 

A grand council waa held on tho 14th of April, composed of 
General Braddook, Commodore Keppel, and the goveraors, at 
which the geueral's commissioa was read, as were his instructions 
from the king, relating to a common fund, to he established hy the 
several colonies, toward defraying the expenses of tho campaign. 

The governors were prepared to answer on this head, letters 
to the same purport haring hcen addressed to them by Sir Thomas 
Robinson, oue of the king's secretaries of state, in the preceding 
month of October. They informed Braddock that they had ap- 
plied to their respective Assemblies for the establishment of saeh 
a fund, but in vain, and gave it ae their unanimous opinion, that 
such a fund could never be established in the colonies without the 
aid of Parliameut. They had foimd it impracticable, also, to 
obtain from their respective goveraments the proportions expected 
from them by the crown, toward military expenses In America ; 
and suggested that ministers should find out some mode of ooni- 
pelling them to do it ; and that, in the mean time, the general 
should make use of his credit upon government, for current ex- 
penses, lest the ezpedition should come to a stand.* 



*Coiomal Reoords, vo]. yi., p. 366. 
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In disoassiug tbo campaign, tlie governors were of opinion 
that New York should be made the centre of operations, as it 
afforded easy access by water to the heart of the Pi-ench posses- 
sions in Canada. Braddock, however, did not feel at liherty to 
depart from his instructions, whicK specified the recent estahlish- 
ments of the French on the Ohio as the objects of his cspedition. 

Niagara and Grown Point were to be attacked about the same 
time with Fort Duijuesue, the former by Governor Shirley, with 
his own and Sir William Pepperell's regiments, and some New 
York companies; the latter by Colonel William Johnson, sole 
manager and director of Indian affairs; a personage worthy of 
especial note. 

He was a native of Ireland, and had come out to this country 
in 1734, to manage the landed estates owned by his nncle, 
Commodore Sir Peter Wan-en, in the Mohawk country. He had 
resided ever since in the vicinity of the Mohawk River, in tie 
province of New York. By his agency, and hia dealings with 
t]ie native tribes, he had acquired great wealth, and become a 
kind of potentate in the Indian country. His influence over the 
Sis Nations was said to be unbounded ; and it was principally 
with the aid of a large force of their warriors that it was expect- 
ed he would aecomplisii his part of the campaign. The end of 
June, " nearly in July," was fixed upon as the time when the 
several attacks upon Eorts Duijuesne, Niagara, and Crown Point, 
should be carried into esecution, and Braddock anticipated aa 
easy accomplishment of his plans. 

The expulsion of the French from the lands wrongfully held 
by them in Nova Scotia, was to be assigned to Colonel Lawrence, 
Lieutenant-governor of that province ; we wOl briefly add, in an- 
tioipatiwi, that it was effected by him, with the aid of troops from 
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Massachusetts and elsewhere, led by Lieuteuant- colonel Monck- 

Tlie biiainesa of the Congress feeing finished, General Brad- 
dock would have set out for Fiedericklown, in Maryland, hut few 
waggons or teanis had yet come to remove the srtillery. Wash- 
ington had looked with wonder and dismay at the huge paraphei-- 
nalia of war, and the world of superfiaities to hs transported 
across the mountainSj recollecting the difficulties he had experi- 
enced in getting over them with his nine swivels and scanty 
supplies. " If our march is to be regulated by the slow move- 
ments of the train," said he, "it wiil he tedious, veiy tedious, 
indeed," His predictions excited a sai-oastio smile in Braddock, 
as betraying the limited notions of a yoirag provincial officer, lit- 
tle acquainted with the march of armies. 

In the mean while, Sir John St, 01ai^^who had returned to the 
frontier, was storming at the camp at Fort Oumherland. The road 
rec[uired of the Pennsylvania government had not been commenced. 
George Croghan and the other commissioners were hut just ar- 
rived in camp. Sii- John, according to Croghan, received them in 
a very disagreeable mamier ; would not look at their draughts, nor 
suffer any representations to be made to him in regard to the 
province, " but stormed like a lion rampant ; " declaring that the 
want of the road and of the provisions promised hy Pennsylvania 
had retai'ded the expedition, and might cost tiem their lives from 
the fresh numbers of Brenoh that might be poured into the coun- 
try. — " That instead of marching to the Ohio, ho would in nine 
days march his aimy into Cumberland County to cut the roads, 
press horses, wagons, &c. — That he would not suffer a soldier to 
handle an axe, but by fire and eword oblige the inhabitants to do 
it, * *' * That he would kill all kinds of cattle, and cari^ 
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dw J iliQ ho s b n tli lio sc 'L nd that t the F en h 
lefeated them ! y the delay of PennsjlTaJi he wool 1 w fh h a 
Rword drawn j ass thro gh tlie pr y nco ind t eat the hah tants 
ai a pi eel f tra t rs to h 3 a ter That he w Id wr te to 
Enjjland by i ma of w r shal e M Peon a p opt et rysh p lad 
re^ eaeut Penn^jl n % 1 ^afie tod j v n e * * * 
He told to go t tho goBoral f we j leased wh wo Id ^ ye 
us f i bad words for o e tl-at 1 elad g 

The exjlo ve wrath f Sir John wl oh w s not t ! e i 
[.eased shook the so Is of the e mm oner ind th y wrote to 
G- yer o Mo s u ^ ng, that people m ght 1 e set at wo L i oa 
the road f tl Asseml ly H 1 ma le p otis on foi opemng t aud 
that flour migtfc be sent without delay to the mouth of Canoeo- 
cheague Eiver, "as haing the only remedy left to preyeat these 
threatened mischiefs." * 

In reply, Mr. Eiohard Peters, Governor Morris's seoretaiy, 
wrote in his came : " Get a Eumher of hands immediately, and 
further tho work by all possible methods. Your espenaea will 
be paid at tho next sitting of Assembly. Do your duty, and 
oblige the geueral and ctuartermaster if possible. Finish the 
road that will be wanted first, and then proceed to any other that 
may be thought necessary." 

An additional commission, of a difierent Jcind, was intrusted 
to G-eorge Croghan. Governor Morris by letter reciueated him to 
convene at Aughquick, in Pemisylvania, as many warriors aa 
possible of the mixed tribes of the Ohio, distribute among them 
wampum belts sent for the purpose, and engage them to meet 
Genera! Braddock when on the march, and render him all the 
assistance in their power. 

* Colonial Eoeord^, vo\. vi., p, 3C8. 
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la reply, Oroglian engaged to enlist a strong botly of Indians, 
being Bure of the influeneo of Scarooyndi, sueeesaoi; to tlie half- 
liing, and of his adjunct, Wtite Thunder, keeper of tie speech- 
belts.* At tbe iustance of Governor Morris, Croghan secured 
the SGrviees of another kind of force. This was a tand of hunt- 
ers, resolute men, well ricc|uainted with the country, and inured 
to hardships. They wore under the command of Captam Jack, 
one of the most reniaikaMe charaoters of Pennsylvania; a com- 
plete hero of the vi illerne^s. He had been for many years a cap- 
tive among the Indiias , and, having, learnt their ways, had 
formed this assnciition for the protection of the settlements, 
reoeiving a commission of captain from the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. The band hid become famous for its exploits, and was a 
terror to tJn> Indians Ciptaia Jack was at present protecting 
the settlements en the Canocooheagne ; but promised to march by 
a cireaitoua route and join Ecaddoek with his hunters. " They 
require no slielter for the night," writes Croghan; "they ask no 
pay. If the whole army was composed of such men there would 
be no cause of apprehension. I shall be with them in time for 
duty." t 



The following extract of a lettoi', dated August, 1750, gives one of 
the stories rolativo to tJiia individufll : 

"The 'Black Hunter,' the 'Black Eifle,' the 'Wild Hunter of 
Juniata,' is a white man ; his history is this ; He entered the woods 
with a few enterprising companions; built hig oabiu; cleared a little 
land, and amused himself with the pleasures of fishing and hnntiug. 
He felt happy, for then lie had not a oare. But on an evening, when 
he returned ii-om a day of sport, he found hia cabin burnt, his wife 
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and children murdered. From tiat moment he forsakes civihzed 
man ; .hunts out eaves, in whieh he lives ; protects the frontier inhfib- 
itants from the Indians; and seizes eveiy opportunity of revenge 
that offers. He hyea the terror of tlie Indiana and the consolation of 
the whites. On one occasion, near Junmta, in tlie middle of a dark 
night, a family were suddenly awaked from sleep hy the report of a 
gon; they jump from their lints, and hy the glimmering light from 
the chimney saw an Indian fikll to i-ise no more. The open door ex- 
posed to view the wild hunter. ' I have saved yonr lives,' he cried, 
then tnmed and was buried ia the gloomof night."-— .Hssfwd's^sj-isto' 
ofFenn., vol. iv., 389, 
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Gesbr^l Bhaddock fet out fiom Alexandria on the 20tl! of 
April "WashiLgtjn lemained behind a few d^ya to aiiango tia 
affaiis, and then rejoined him at riedericLtoivn m Mai^lan] 
where, on the 10th of May, he was proobimed one of the gener- 
al's aidea-de-eamp. The troubles of Braddock had already com- 
menced. The Virginian contractors failed to fulfil their engage- 
m t f lltl mm m t t p t t fil tly 
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themas against army oontractors, Beujamia Frauklin arrived at 
Frederiektown. That eminent man, then about forty-nine years of 
age, had been for roany years memher of the Pennsylvama Aascm- 
bly, and was liow postmaster-general for America. The Assembly 
understood that Braddoeli was incensed against them, supposing 
them adverse to the service of the war. They had procured Frank- 
lin to wait upoa him, not as i£ seat by them, but as if he came 
ia bis capacity of postmaster-general, to arrange for the sure and 
speedy ti-ansmission of despatches between the oommander-in- 
chief and the goveraors of the provinces. 

He was well received, and became a daily guest at the geaer- 
al's table. In his autobiography, be gives us an instaace of the 
blind confidence and fatal prejudices by which Braddock was de- 
luded throughout this espedition. " In conversation with him 
oae day," writes Frantliii, " he was giving me some account of 
his intended progress. ' After taking Fnrt Duiiuesne,' said he, ' I 
am to proceed to Niagara; and, having taken that, to Frontecac, 
if the season will allow time ; and I suppose it will, for Duquosne 
can hardly detain me above three or four days : and then I can 
see nothing that can obstroct my march to Niagara,' 

" Having before revolved in my mind," coatinues Franklin, 
the lon^ line h a my must mate a the r ma cb by a ve y nir 
row oal to be at f o then thro j,! the woo Ts ind bu he anl 
al o what I had hea 1 f a fo mer lefe t of fifte n h ndied 
Tren h who mv del t e Ilbno s count v I hal conco vel omo 
do bts and some fe fo the e ent of the campa,gn but I 
eatu el only to ay To 1 e e re sir if yo a ve well J efo e 
D j^ e ne th the fine tro ps o well prov del t th. t He y 
the f t tl h. iletely f rt fied inl a ted w th a v ry 
t oat j^a s n n p M 1) m ke 1 t a ho t r tan Th 
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only daDgei' I apprehend of obstruction to your marcli, is from 
tte ambuscades of tlio Indians, wlio, by constant practice, aie 
desteroua in laying and executing them ; and the slender line, 
nearly four miles long, wHch your army miist make, may expose 
it to be attacked by surprise on its flanis, and to be ciit like 
thread into several pieces, which, fi;om their distance, cannot come 
up in time to support one anotber.' 

" He smilecl at my ignorance, and replied : ' These saYages 
may indeed be a formidable enemy to raw American militia, but 
upon the king's regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is impossible 
tbcy should make an impression.' I was conscious of an impro- 
priety in my disputing with a mUitary man in matters of bis pro- 
fession, and said no more." * 

As the Tvhole delay of tlie army was caused by the want of 
conveyances, Franklin observed one day to the general that it 
was a pity tho troops had not been landed in Pennsylvania, where 
almost every fai-mer had Lis waggon. " Then, sir," replied Brad- 
dock, " yon who are a man of interest there can probably pro- 
cure them for me, and I beg you will." FranMin consented. An 
instrument in writing was drawn up, empowering him to contract 
for one hundred and fifty waggons, with four horses to each waggon, 
and fifteen hundred saddle or packborsos for the service of Lis ma- 
jesty's forces, to be at Wills' Creek on or before the 20th of May, 
andhepromptly departed for Lancaster to execute the commission. 

After his departure, Braddock, attended by his staff, and his 
guard of light horse, set off for WiUs' Creek by the way of Win- 
chester, tho road along the north side of the Potomac not being 
yet made. " This gave Mm," writes Washington, " a good op- 

* Autobiography of FrEmkliu. Sparl;3' Edition, p. 100. 
Vol.. I— 7* 
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jjoi'tunity to see tte absurdity of the route, and of damning it 
very heartily." * 

Tluee of Washington's horaes were knocked up hcfore they 
reached Winchester, and he had to purchase others. This was a 
severe drain of his campaigning purse ; fortunately he was in the 
neighborhood of Glreeuway Court, and was enabled to replenish it 
by a loan from his old friend Lord Fairfax. 

The discomforts of the rough road were increased with tho 
general, by his travelling with some degree of state in a chariot 
which he had purchased of Governor Sharpe. In this ho dashed 
by Dunbar's division of the troops, which he overtook near Wills' 
Creek; his body guard of light horso galloping on each side of 
hia chariot, and his staff accompanying him,- the drums beating 
the Grenadier's march as he passed. In this style, too, he arrived 
at Fort Cumberland, amid a thundering salute of seventeen 
guns.+ 

By this time the general discovered that he was not in a 
rcgioa fitted for such display, and his traTclling chariot was 
abandoned at Fort Cumberland ; otherwise it would soon have 
become a wreck among the mountains beyond. 

By th nth f M y th f ce w mbl I t F t C m 
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* Dvaft of a letter, among WasMagtjin'e papers, iiddl'essed to Migor John 
Carlyle. 

^ Journal of tlie Seamen's dotaelimoQi 
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who had become strongly attached to Washington, heing about 
the same age, and havuig been with him in the aflair of the Great 
Meadows, serving as surgeon in the Virginia regiment, to which 
he still belonged. 

At Fort Cumberland, Washington had an opportunity of see- 
ing a force encamped according to the plan approved of by the 
council of war; and military tactics, enforced with all tlie preci- 
sion of a martinet. 

Tho roll of each company was called oyer moi-ning, noon, and 
night. There was strict examination of arms and accoutrements ; 

* Braddool: had been irn ofBeer under tlie Bake of Cumberiand, iu hia 
campaign against Charlea Edward, 
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the commanding ofScer of each compimy being answerable for 
tteir being kept in good order. 

The general was yerj particular in regard to tlie appearance 
and drill of the Virginia recruits and eompaiiies, wliom. te had 
put under the rigorous discipline of Ensign Allen. " They per- 
formed their evolutions and firings, as well as could be espected," 
writes Captain Orme, " but their languid, spiritless, and un- 
aoldier-like appearance, considered with the lowness and ignoranoe 
of most of their officers, gave little hopes of their future good 
behavior."* He doubtless echoed the opinion of the general; 
how completely were both to be trndeceived as to their estimate 
of these troops ! 

The general held a levee in hia tent every morningj from ten 
to eloYca. He was strict as to the morals of the camp. Drunk- 
enness was severely punished. A soldier convicted of theft was 
sentenced to receive one thousand lashes, and to be drummed out 
of his regiment. Part of the first part of the sentence was re- 
mitted. Divine service was performed every Snnday, at the head 
of the colors of each regiment, by the chaplMn. There was the 
funeral of a captain who died at this encampment. A captain's 
guard marched before the corpse, the captain of it in the rear, 
the firelocks reversed, the drums beating the dead march. When 
Bear the grave, the guard formed two lines, facing each other; 
rested on their arms, muzaleB downwards, and leaned their faces 
on the butts. The corpse was carried between them, the sword 
and sash on the coffin, and the officers following two and two. 
After the chaplain of the regiment had read the service, the 
guard fii-ed three volleys over the grave, and returned,! 

* Orme'fl Journal. 

■|- Ormo'e Journal, Journal of tie Sfiatneii's detaoliment 
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BraiJdook's camp, in a word, ^yas a complete study ioi- Wash- 
ington, during the halt at Port Cumberland, wtere he had au 
opportunity of seeing military routine in its strieteat forma. He 
had a specimen, too, of convivial life in the camp, which the gen- 
eral endeavored to maintain, even in the wilderness, keeping a 
hospitable table ; for he is said to have fceen somewhat of a hon 
-vivani, and to have had with him " two good cooks, who could 
make an excellent ragout out of a pair of boots, had they but 
materials to toss them up with." * 

There was great deteution. at the fort, caused by the want of 
forage and supplies, the road not haying beoa finished from Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Richard Peters, the secretary of Governor Morris, 
waa in camp, to attend to the matter. He had to bear the brant 
of Braddoek's complaints. The general declared he weuld not 
stir from Wills' Creek until he had the governor's assurance that 
the road would be opened in time. Mr. Peters requested guards 
to protect the men while at work, from attacks by t}ie Indians. 
Braddook swore he would not furnish guards for the woodcutters, 
— " let Pennsylvania do iti" He seoffedatthe talk about danger 
from Indians. Peters endeavored to make him sonaiblo of the 
peril which threatened him in this respect. Should an army of 
them, led by French officers, beset him in his march, he would not 
be able, with all his strength and military skill, to reach Fort 
Duquesne witboiit a body of rangers, as well on foot as horseback. 
The general, however, " despised his observations." f Still, 
guards had ultimately to be provided, or the work on the road 
would have been abandoned. 

Braddook, in fact, was completely chagrined and disappointed 

" Preface to Wintlirop Sai^ent's Introductory Memoir, 
f Colonial fiecoi-cis, vi„ 396. 
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about tii6 Indiana. Tho CJiorokeea and Catawbas, wbom Diu- 
widdio had given him reason to cspeut in such numbers, never 
arrived. 

George Oroghaa reaoKed tho camp with but about fifty warriors, 
whom, he had brought from Aughquiek. At the general's request 
he sent a messenger to invito tho Delawares and Shawnees from 
the Ohio, who returacd with two chiefs of the former tribe. 
Among the sachems thus assembled were some of Washington's 
former allies ; Scaroojadi, alias, Monacatoocha, successor to the 
half-king; White Thunder, the keeper of the speech-belts, and 
Silver Heels, so called, probably, from being swift of foot. 

Notwithstanding his secret contempt for the Indians, Brad- 
dock, agreeably to his instructions, treated them with great cere- 
mony. A grand council was held in his tent, where all his ofGcera 
attended. The chiefs, and all the warriors, came painted and 
decorated fow Thyw iwthmlty honors, the 
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"I liavo engaged between forty and fifty Indiana from the 
frontiers of jotit province to go over tlio mountains with me," 
writes Braddock to Governor Morris, " and shall take Croghan 
and Montour into service." Croghan waa, in effect, put in com- 
mand of the Indians, and a warrant given to him of captain. 

For a time al! went well. The Indians had thoir separate 
camp, where they passed half the night singing, dancing, and 
howling. The British were amused I)y their strange ceremonies, 
their savage antics, and savage decorations. The Indians, on the 
otier hand, loitered hy day about the English camp, fiercely 
painted and arrayed, gazing with sHent admiration at the pai'sde 
of the troops, their marchings and evolutions ; and delighted with 
the horse-raocs, with which the young officers recreated them- 
selves. 

XIniuokily the warriors had brought their families with them 
to Wills' Oreeh, and the women were even fonder than the men 
of loitering about the British camp. They were not destitute of 
attractions; for the young sc[uaws resemble the gypsies, having 
seductive forms, small hands and feet, and soft voices. Among 
those who visited the camp was one who no doubt passed for an 
Indian princess. She was the daughter of the sachem, White 
Thunder, and bore the dazzling name of Bright Lightning.* 
The charms of these wild-wood beauties wore soon acknowledged. 
" The squaws," writes Secretary Peters, " bring in money plenty ; 
the officers are scandalously fond of them," f 

The jealousy of the warriors was aroused ; some of them be- 
came furious. To prevent discord, the sijuaws were forbidden to 

• Seamen's Jonrnol, 

t Lettei' of Petei's to Governor Bion'is. 
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come into the BritisJi camp. This did not prevent their heiug 
Bought elsewhere. It Tras ultimately fownd necessary, for the 
sake of quiet, to send Bright Lightning, with all the other women 
and eWMren, back to Aughijuick. White Thunder, and seTcraS 
of the warriors, accompanied them for their protection. 

As to. the three Dolawaro chiefs, they returned to the Ohio, 
promising the general they would collect their warriors together, 
and meet him on his march. They never kept their word, 
" These people are villains, and always side with the strongest," 
says a shrewd journalist of the expedition. 

During the halt of the troops at Wills' Creek, Washington 
had been sent to Williamsburg to bring on four thousand pounds 
for tho military chest. He returned, after a fortnight'a absence, 
escorted from AVinehester by eight men, "which eight men," 
writes he, "were two days assembling, but I belieye would not 
have Tieen more than as many seconds dispersing if I had been 
attaeked." 

He found the general ottt of all patience and temper at the 
delays and disappointments in regard to horses, waggons, aud 
forage, making no allowances for the difficulties incident to a new 
country, and to the novel and great demands upon its scanty and 
scattered resources. He accused the army contractors of want 
of faith, honor, and honesty ; and in his moments of passion, 
which were many, extended the stigma to the whole country. 
This stung the patriotic sensibility of Washington, and overcame 
his usual self-command, and the proud and passionate commander 
was occasionally surprised by a well-merited rebuke from his 
aide-de-camp. '' We have freijuent disputes on this head," writes 
Washington, '■ which are maintained with warmth nn both sides, 
especially on his, as he is incapable of arguing without it, or of 
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giving up any point ho asserts, be it ever bo incompatible with 



The same pertinacity was maintained with respect to the In- 
dians. George Croghaa Informed Washingtoa that the sachems 
considered themselves treated witK slight, ia Hever being con- 
sulted in war matters. That he himself had repeatedly offered 
the eeryiees of the warriors under his command as scouts and 
outgnards, but his ofEers had been rejected. Washington ven- 
tured to interfere, and to urge their importance for such purposes, 
especially now when they were approaching the stronghold of the 
enemy. As usual, the general remained bigoted in his belief of 
the all-Bu£Eciency of well- disciplined troops. 

Either from disgust thus caused, or from being actually dis- 
missed, the wai-riors began to disappear from the camp. It is 
said that Colonel Innes, who was to remain in command at Eort 
Cumberland, advised the dismissal of all hut a few to serve as 
guides ; certain it is, before Braddook recommeueed his march, 
none remained to accompany him hut Scarooyadi, and eight of 
his warriors.* 

Seeing the general's impatience at the noa-arrival of convey- 
ances, WaBhingten again represented to him the difficulties he 
would encounter ia attempting to traverse the mountains with 
such a trwa of wheel-carriages, assuring him it would be the 
most arduous part of the campaign ; and recommended, from his 

* Braddoek's owtt Beoratary, William Shirley, was disatfeotei to him. 
■Writing about hira to Governor Monis, ha sntirioally observes : " We have 
a genaral most judioioiisly chosen for being diequalifieii for the eervioe he 
is employed in, in almost every reapeet." And of the secondary oiiicere:. 
" As to them, I don't ihinli: we have mnoh to tioaat. Some are insolent and 
ignorant ; others capable, bat rathei' aiming at showing their own abilities 
than making a proper use of them." — Colomol Becords, vi., 406. 
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own esperienee, tte Bubstitution, as much a& j o^&ibl it pick 
horsea. Eraddock, howevei', liad not been sufliciently haiia-ted 
by frontier campaigning to depart from bis Eunpean modes oi 
to be swayed in bis military operations by so green a counsellor 

At length the general was relieved fiom present peiplexities 
by the arrival of the horses and waggons which Fiankhn hid nn 
dertaken to procvire. That eminent man with his chaiacteiistic 
promptness and imwearied exertions, and by h a great j ersonal 
populai-ity, had ohtainecl them from the reluctant Penn-fjlvania 
farmers, being obliged to pledge his own lesponsii ility foi then 
being fully remunerated. He performed thio laho ions task out 
of pure zeal for the public sei-vice, neither expectm^ noi re eivmg 
emolument; and, in fact, experiencing aubaec[uently gieit dehy 
and embarrassment before he was relieved trom the pecuniaiy re 
sponaibilities thus patriotically incurred. 

The arrival of the oonveyancos put Braddock iu good humor 
with Pennsylvania. In a letter to Grovernor Mon-ia, he alludes to 
the threat of Sir John St, Clair to go through that province with 
a, drawn sword in his hand, " He is ashamed of his having talked 
to you iu the manner he did," Still the general made Franklin's 
contract for waggons the solo instance in which he had not expe- 
rienced deceit and villany. " I hope, however, in spite of all 
this," adds he, "that we shall pass a merry Cliristmas together." 
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On tlie 10th of June, Braddock set off from Fort Cumberland 
with his aides-de-camp, and others of his staff, and his body guard 
of light horse. Sir Peter Halketj with tia brigade, had marched 
three days previously; and a detachioent of six hundred men, 
under the command of Colonel Chapman, and the saperTision of 
Sir John St, Clair, had been employed upwards of ten days in 
cutting down trees, removing rocks, and opening a road. 

The march oyer the mountains proved, as Washington had 
foretold, a " tremendous undertaking," It was with difficulty 
the heavily laden waggons could be dragged up the steep and 
rugged roads, newly made, or imperfectly repaired. Often they 
extended for three or foiir mOes in a straggling and broken line, 
with the soldiers bo dispersed, in guarding them, that an attack 
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on auy side would have thrown the wh le n nf n It w "5 
the dreary region of the groat bavage Mounta n i d tho Shi lea 
of Death " that was again made to echo w th the 1 n ot aims 

Wlat outraged Washington 9 n t ns t tho ahstou ous fij 
galitj suitable to campMgning a the 1 Woods was the greit 
number of horses and wfiggo s o |u re 1 by tl e office s f r the 
transportation of their bagga^jO oamp er^up ^e and a thousanl 
articles of artificial nece^ity. b mjle h n elf n 1 s ta tes and 
habits, and manfully indifferent to person 1 nd J^eac a he al- 
most doubted whether sueh syba te nthe mjcuHbeefii ent 
in the field. 

By the timo the adTauecd corps had struggled over two 
mountains, and through the intoryoning forest, and reached (16th 
June) the Little Meadows, wheve Sir John St. Clair had made a 
temporary camp, General Braddock had become aware of the dif- 
ference between campaigning in a now country, or on the old well 
beaten battle-grounds of Europe. He how, of his own accord, 
turned to Washington for advice, though it must have been a sore 
trial to his pride to seek it of so young a man ; but he had by 
this time sufEcient proof of his sagacity, and his knowledge of the 
frontier. 

Thus unexpectedly called on, Washington gave his counsel 
with becoming modesty, but with his accustomed clearness. 
There was just now an opportunity to strike an effective blow at 
Fort I>ttC[uesne, but it might be lost by delay. Tho garrison, 
according to credible reports, was weak; large reinforcements 
and supplies, which were on their' way, would bo detained by the 
drought, which rendered the river by which they must come low 
and unnavigablc. The blow must be struck before they could 
arrive. He advised the general, therefore, to divide bJs forces; 
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lenye one part to come on with, the stores and baggage, and all the 
cumbrous appurtenance a of an army, and to throw himself in the ad- 
vance with the other pai't, composed of his choicest troops, light- 
ened of every thing superfluous that might impede a rapid march. 

His advice was adopted. Twelve hundred i 
of all the companies, and fumshed with ten field-pieces, i 
form the first divisioa, their provisions, and other r 
be cai'ried on packhorses. The second division, with all the 
stores, munitions, and heavy baggage, waa to be brought on, by 
Colonel Dunbar. 

The least practicable part of the arrangement was with leg^^d 
to the officera of the advance. Washington had urged a letiench- 
ment of their baggage and camp equipage, that as many of theii 
horses as possible might be used as packhorses. Heie wi^j the 
difficulty. Brought up, many of them, in fashionable and luxu- 
rious life, or the loitering indulgence of country quarters, they 
were so encumbered with what they considered indispensable 
necessaries, that out of two hundred and twelve horses generally 
appropriated to their use, not more than a dozen could be spared 
by them for the public service. Washington, in his own ease, 
acted up to the advice he had given. He retained no more cloth- 
ing and effects with him than would about half fill a portmanteau, 
and gave up his best steed as a packhorse, — which he never heard 
of afterwards.* 

During tie halt at the Little Meadows, Captain Jack and his 
band of forest rangers, whom Croghan had engaged at Governor 
Morris's suggestion, niade then" appearance in the camp ; armed 
and equipped with rifle, knife, hunting-shirts, le^ings and moc- 

* Letter to J. Aiigtisljine "Wiiiliiiigfon. Sparks, il, 81. 
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oasins, aad looking almost like a band of Indians as tliej issued 
from the ■woods. 

The captain twked an interview with the general, by whom, it 
woidd seem, he was not expected Braddock leceiYed him in his 
tent, in his usud stiff and stately mannei The " Black Eifle " 
spoke of him If d h f U weia aa men mured to hardships, 
and accustom It d I w th Indians, who preferred stealth and 
stratagem to j n w ■f He requested his company should be 

employed as a t in party, to beat up the Indians in their 

lurking-plaee 1 mb 1 . 

Braddock, who had a sovcroiga contempt for the chivalry of 
the woods, and despised their boasted strategy, replied to the hero 
of the Ponnsylyania settlomenta in a manner to which he had not 
been accustomed. '• There was time enough," he said, " for 
maJdng arrangements; and he had experienced troops, on whom 
he could completely rely for all purposes." 

Captain Jack withdrew, indignant at so haughty a reception, 
and mformed his leathern-clad followers of his rebuff. They forth- 
with shouldered their rifles, turned their hacks upon the camp, 
and, headed by the captain, departed in Indian file through the 
woods, for the usual scenes of their exploits, where men knew 
their value, the banks of the Juniata or the Conococheague.* 

On the 19th of June Braddock's first division sot out, with less 
than thirty carriages, including those that transported ammunition 
for the artillery, all strongly horsed. The Indians marched with 
the advanced party. In the course of the day, Scarooyadi and 

* On the ConooooLeague and Jnniata is left the Iiiatory of llieir ex- 
ploits. At one time you may hear of the baud uear Fort Augusta, next at 
Tort Franklin, then at Loudon, then at Jimiata, — rapid wore the movemeiila 
of thia hardy haiiH. — Hazard's Reg. F&nit., iv., 390; olsli, v., 184, 
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h ^ son be ug t a am 11 distdnco from the liae of mareli, was 
Burtounded and Wkua by some French and Indiana, Hia aoo 
esoaped an I brought mf elhgenee to hia warriora ; they haatened 
to reacue oi revenge hira Dut found hint tied to a tree. The 
French had he en disposed to shoot him, but tlieir savage allies 
declared they would abandon them ahould they do so ; having 
some tie of friendship or kindred with the chieftain, who thus 
rejoined the troopa unharmed. 

Washiagton was disappointed in liis anticipations of a rapid 
roarch. The general, though he had adopted his advieo in the 
main, could not carry it out in detail His military education 
was In the way; bigoted to the regular and elaborate tactics of 
Europe, he could not stoop to the make-shift expedients of a new 
country, where every difficulty is encountered and mastered in a 
rough-and-ready style. "I found," said Washington, "that in- 
stead of pushing on with vigor, without regarding a little rough 
road, they were halting to level eveiy mole hill, and to erect 
bridges over every brook, by which means wo were four days in 
getting twelve miles." 

For several days Washiagton had suffered from fever, accom- 
panied by intense headache, and his illness increased in violence 
to such a degree that ho was unabk to ride, and had to be con- 
veyed for a part of the time in a covered waggon. His iilnesa 
continued without intermission until the 23d, " when I was re- 
lieved," says ho, " by the general's absolutely ordering the phy- 
sician to give me Dr. James's powders ; oao of the most escel- 
lent medieinea in the world. It gave me immediate relief, and 
removed my fever and other complaints in four days' time." 

He was still unable to bear the jolting of the waggon, but it 
needed another intei-position of the kindly-intended authority of 
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General Braddook, to tring him to a halt at. the great crossings 
of the Youghiogeny. There the general assigned him a guard, 
provided him with necessaries, and requested him to remain, un- 
der care of his physician, Dr. Craik, tmtil the arrival of Colonel 
Duahar'a detachment, which was two days' march in the rear ; 
giving him his word of honor that he should, at all eveiitB, be 
enabled to rejoin the main dirision before it reached the French 
fort."" 

This kind solicitude on the part of Braddock, shows the real 
estimation in which he was held by that officer. Doctor Craik 
backed the general's orders, by deolarmg tliat should Washington 
persevere in his attempts to go on ia the condition he then was, 
his life would be in danger. Orme also joined his entreaties, and 
promised, if he would remain, he would keep him informed by 
letter of every ooourrence of moment, 

Notwithstanding all the kind assurances of Braddook and his 
aide-de-camp Orme, it was with gloomy feelings that Washington 
saw the troops depart ; fearful he might not be able to rejoin 
them in time for the attack upon the fort, wbicb, be assured his 
brother aide-de-camp, he would not miss for five hundred pounds. 

Leaving Washington at the Youghiogeny, we will follow the 
march of Braddock, In the coarse of the first day (June 34th}, 
he came to a deserted Indian camp ; judging from the number of 
wigwams, there must have been about one hundred and seventy 
warriors. Some of the trees about it had been stripped, and 
painted with thi-eats, and bravadoes^ and scurrilous taunts writ- 
ten on them in the French language, showing that there were 
white men with the savages. 

•Letter to .rohii Au^u^tine Washington. Sparf;a, ii., 80. 
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Tl n xt m u n t 1 il t th e n a ventu n^ tej nd 
the sent nels were shot nJ. s Ijel partes we e mmed ately 
sent out to s o the woods and d ¥e n the it %y h rses 

The days mar h pas ei by the Creat M dows a d Fo t 
Ne eas ty the s ene of V/ sh Egt n o cii t ht on "^eve al In 
1 ana e e seen hover ng n the wools and the 1 ght ho e aud 
Ind an all es were Bent out t eu ro nd the n but d d n t su 
eel In ero s n a mn nta n hey nd the (, t Me dowa the 
car ^^ had to he lowered w th the a ta ce of the sa lors hy 
means of t kle The camp to the u f,ht w s b t two m lea 
beyond Fort Nee^ss ty Several French u 1 Ind ■m'l en leaver d 
to reconuo tre t lutweefiel | n Vy tbo advanced sent aels 

The following day (26tli) there was a laborious march of but 
four miles, owing to the difB.Gtdtiea of the road. Tie evening 
halt was at another deserted Indian camp, strongly posted on a 
high rocli, witt a steep and narrow ascent ; it had a spring in 
the middle, and stood at the termination of tho Indian path to 
the Monoagahela. By this pass the party had come which at- 
tacked Washington the year before, in the Great Meadows. The 
Indians and French too, who were hovering about the ai-my, had 
just loft this oaiop. The fires they had left were yet burning. 
The French had inscribed their names on some of the trees with 
insulting bravadoes, and the Indians had designated in triumph 
the scalps they had taken two days previously. A party was sent 
out with guides, to follow their tracks and fall on them in the 
night, but again without success. In fact, it was the Indian 
boast, that throughout this march of Braddock, they saw bim 
every day from the mountains, and expected to be able to shoot 
down his soldiers " like pigeons." 

The march continued to be toilful and dilJicult ; on one day 

Vol. I.— 8 
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it did not exceed two miles, having to cut a passage over a moun- 
tain. In cleaning their guns the men were ordered to draw the 
charge, instead of firing it off. No fii-e was to be lighted in front 
of the pickets. At night the men were to take their arms into 
the tents with them. 

Further on the precautions became still greater. On the ad- 
vanced pickets the men were in two divisions, relioviiig each 
other every two hours. Ilalf remained on guard with fixed 
bayonets, the other half lay down by theli- arms. The picket 
sentinels were doubled. 

On the 4fh of July they encamped at Thioketty Eun. The 
country was less mountainous and rocky, and the woods, consist- 
ing chiefly of white pine, were more open. The general bow sup- 
posed himself to be within thirty miles of Fort Duquesne. Ever 
since Ma halt at the deserted camp on the rock beyond the Great 
Meadows, he had endeavored- to prevail upon tho Croghan In- 
dians to scout in the direction of tho fort, and bring him intelli- 
gence, but never could succeed. They had probably been deterred 
by the number of French and Indian tracks, and by the recent 
capture of Scarooyadi. This day, however, two consented to 
reconnoitre ; and shortly after their departure, Christopher G-ist, 
the resolute pioneer, who acted as guide to the general, likewiee 
set off as a scout. 

The Indians returned on the 6th. They had been close to 
Fort Duijuesne. There were no additional works there ; they 
saw a few boats under the fort, and one with a white Sag coming 
down the Ohio ; but there were few men to be seen, and few 
tracks of any. They came upon an unfortunate officer, i 
within half a mile of the fort, and brought a scalp at 
trophy of his fate. None of the passes between the camp e 
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fort were occupied; ttey believed there were few men abroad re- 
connoiteriug. 

Grist returned soon after them. His aocouut corroborated 
theirs ; but he had seen a smoke in a valley between the camp 
and the fort, made probably by some scouting party. He had 
intended to prowl about the fort at night, but had been discovered 
and puraued by two Indians, and narrowly escaped with his life. 

On the same day, dining the maich, three or fjui men loi- 
tering in the iiai of the grenadiers weie killed and scalped. 
Several of the grenadieri set ofl tj take revenue They came 
upon a party o£ Indians who held up biughs ind giounded their 
arms, the concerted sign of amity Not perceivmg oi under- 
stmding it, the gienadiLi^ fired upon them, and one fdL It 
pioved to be the son of 8i.ir3iyadi Awaie too late of their 
enor the gi&nadioii brought the bolj to the camp The eon- 
dact of Biaddock wab T,dmir-ible on tho occasion He sent for 
the fathci and the othei Indi'tus, and condoled with them on the 
lamentable occurrence, making them the customary pre-icnts of 
expiation But what was moie to the point he caused the youth 
to be buried with the honors oi wai , at his request the officers 
attended tho funeral, ind a vjUey was fiied over the giave 

Thesesoldn,rlike tubufesof lespett to thcdccea'*cd and sympa- 
thy with the survivoi'', soothnd the feelings ind giatified the 
pride of the father, and attached him more firmly to tho service. 
Wo are glad to record an anecdote so contrary to the general con- 
tempt for the Indians with which Braddock stands charged. It 
speaks well for tho real kindness of his heart. 

We will Totum now to Washington in his sick encampment 
on the banks of the Toughiogeny where he was left repining at 
the departure of the troops without him. To add to his annoy- 
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anoes, tis serviint, Jolm Alton, & faittful Welslamau, was talten 
ill ivith the same malady, and uuaHe to render him any aeryices. 
Letters from his fellow aides-de-camp showed him the kind solici- 
tude that was felt concerning him. At tte general's desire, Cap- 
tain Morris wrot* to him, informing him of their intended halts. 

" It is the desire of eyery individnal in the ftimily," adds he, 
" and the general's positive commands to you, not to stir, but by 
the advice of the person [Dr. Craik] under whose eare you are, 
till yoa are better, which we all hope will be very soon." 

Orme, too, according to promise, kept him informed of the 
incidents of the march ; the frequent night alarms, and occasional 
sealping parties. The night alai-ms Washington considered mere 
feints, designed to harass the mea and retard the march; the 
enemy, be was sure, had not sufficient force for a serious attack; 
and he was glad to learn from Orme that the men were in high 
spirits and confident of success. 

He now considered himself sufficiently recovered to rejoin t!ie 
troops, and his only anxiety was that he should not ho able to do 
it in time for the great blow. He vii'^ lejmcd, therefore, on the 
3d of July, by the arrival of an ailv meed p irty of one hundred 
men convoying provisions. Being still too weak to mount his 
horse, he set off with the escoit m a covered waggon ; and after 
a most fatiguing journey, ovei mountain and through forest, 
reached Braddook's camp on the 8th of July. It was oa the 
east side of the Monongahela, about two miles from the river, 
in the neighborhood of the towa of Queen Aliquippa, and about 
fifteen miles from Fort Duquesne. 

In consequence of adhering to technical rules and military 
forma. General Btaddock had consumed a month in marching 
little more than a hundred miles. The tardiness of his progress 
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was regarded witli surpriso and impatience even la Europe ; where 
his patron, tie Duke of Brunswick, was watching the events of 
the campaign he had planned. " The Dute," writes Horace Wal- 
pole, " is much dissatisfied at the slowness of General Braddock, 
ivho does not march as if Tie was at all impatieni to he 
scalped." The insinuation of the satirical wit was unmerited. 
Braddock was a stranger to fear ; tut in his movemeata he was 
fettered by system. 

Waahbgton was warmly received on his arrival, especially by 
his fellow aides-de-eamp, Morris and Ormo. He was just in time, 
for the attack upon Fort Duijuesne was to he made on the follow- 
ing day. The neighboring country had been reconnoitered to 
determine upon a plan of attack. The fort stood on the same 
side of the Monongahela with the camp ; but there was a narrow 
pass between them of about two miles, with the river on the left 
and a very high mountain on the right, and in its present state 
quite impassable for carriages. The route determined on was to 
cross the Monongahela by a ford immediately opposite to the 
camp ; proceed along the west bank of the river, for about five 
miles, then recross by another ford to the eastern side, and 
push on to the fort. The river at these fords was shallow, and 
the banks were not steep, 

According to tke plan of arrangement, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Gage, with the advance, was to cross the river before daybreak, 
march to the second ford, and recrossing there, take post to 
secure the passage of the main force. The advance was to be 
composed of two companies of grenadiers, one hundred and sixty 
infantry, the independent company of Captain Horatio Gates, and 
two six pounders. 

Washington, who had already seen enough of regular troops 
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to doutt their iDfallibility iu wild busL fi^htmi<, mil -who liutw 
tto dangerous nature of tlie ground they woro to tiavei&e \eu- 
tured to suggest, that on the following day the Vugmii niigcis, 
beiug aocuatomod to the couiitiy and to Inilion watfiie, aught be 
thrown in the advance. The propositi m diew an angry reply 
from the general, indignant, very probably, that a ^ oung pro\ m- 
cial of&cer should presume to school a vtteian hkt, him=eli: 

Early next morning (July 9th), before daylight, Colonel Gage 
crossed with the advance. Ho was foUowed, at some distance, by 
Sir John St. Clair, quartermaster-general, with a working party 
of two hundred and fifty men, to make roads for the artillery and 
baggage. They had with them their waggons of tools, and two 
six pounders. A party of about thirty savages rushed out of the 
woods as Colonel Gage advanced, but were put to flight before 
they had done any harm. 

By Buniise the main body turned out in full uniform. At the 
beatms; of the gcneril, their arms, which had bten ckaued the 
night befjie, were chaiged with fresh cartridges The ofiiocis 
weic pertectly epippel All looked as if airayed for i fete, 
rathor than 1 battle Waihington, who was stiU Vicak and un 
well mounted his horse, ind joined the staff of the geneial, who 
WIS scmtmizmg every thing with the eye of a mj,ttinet \s it 
WIS supposed the enemy would be on the watch for the ciossm^ 
of the tioops, it had been agreed that they should do it m the 
greatest older, with bavonets fixed, colors flying, and diums and 
fifes beating and p'lymg *■ They accordingly made a gallant aj) 
peirance as they folded the Monongahela, and wound along its 
banks, and through the open forests, gleaming and glitteiing in 

* Ormu's Journal. 
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moi'ning suDshine, and stepping buoyantly to tlio Gtrsuiidier's 
Hai'cli. 

WaaiingtoD, with iis keen and youthful relisli for military 
afihii-a, was delighted with their perfect order and equipment, so 
different from the rough bush-fighters, to which lie had been accus- 
tomed. Roused to new life, he forgot his recent ailments, and 
broke forth in espressions of enjoyment and admiration, as he 
rode in company with his fellow aides-de-camp, Ocme and Morris. 
Often, in after life, he used to apeak of the effect upon him of 
the first sight of a well-disciplined European army, marchiag in 
high confidence and bright array, oa the eve of a battle. 

About noon they reached the second ford. Gage, with the ad- 
vance, was on the opposite side of the Monongahcla, posted ac- 
cording to orders ; but the river bank had aot been sufficiently 
sloped. The artillery and baggage drew up along the beach and 
halted until one, when the second crossing took place, drums 
beating, fifes playing, and colors flying, as before. When all 
bad passed, there was again a halt close by a small stream called 
Traaier's Eun, until the general arranged the order of march. 

First went the advance, under Gage, preceded by the engineers 
and guides, and six light horsemen. 

Then, Sir John St. Clair and the working party, with their 
waggons and the two six pounders. On each side were thrown 
out four flanking parties. 

Then, at some distance, the general was to follow with the 
main body, the artillciy and baggage preceded and flanked by 
light hoi-^e and squads of infantry; while the Virginian, and 
other provmcial troops, were to form the rear guard. 

The groimd btfoie thera was level until about half a mile 
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from tliG river, where a rising ground, covered with long grass, 
low hushes, and scattered trees, slopedgently up to a range of hills. 
The whole country, generdly spcating, was a forest, with no clear 
opening but the road, which was about twelve feet wide, and 
flanked by two ravines, concealed by trees and thickets. 

Had Braddook been sebooled in the wai-faro of tho woods, or 
had ha adopted the suggestions of Washington, which he rejected 
so impatiently, he would have thrown out Indian scouts or "Vir- 
ginia rangers in. the advance, and on the flanks, to beat up the 
woods and ravines ; but, as has been sarcastically observed, he 
Buffered his troops to march forward through tho centre of the 
plain, with merely their usual guides and flanldng parties, " as if 
in a review in 8t. James' Park." 

It was now near two o'clock. Tho advanced party and the 
working party had crossed the plaiu and were ascending the ris- 
ing ground. Braddock was about to follow with tho main body 
and had given the word to march, when he heard an esceBsively 
quick and heavy firing in front. Washington, who was with the 
general, surmised that the evil he had apprehended had come to 
pass. For want of scouting parties ahead the advance parties 
were suddenly and warmly attacked. Braddock ordered Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Burton to hasten to their assistance with the van- 
guard of the main body, eight hundred strong. The residue, four 
hundred, were halted, and posted to protect the artillery and bag- 
gage. 

The firing continued, with fearful yelling. There was a terri- 
ble uproar. By the general's orders an aide-de-camp spurred 
forward to bring him an account of the nature of the attack. 
Without waiting for his return the general himself, finding the 
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tuvmoil increase, moved forward, leaving Sir Peter Halket ■with 
tlie command of tie baggage.* 

The van of the advance had indeed heen taken hj surpi-iae. 
It was composed of two companies of carpenters or pioneers to 
cut the road, and two ilank companies of grenadiora to protect 
them. Suddenly the engineer who preceded them to mark out 
the road gave the alarm, " French and Indians !" A hody of them 
was approaching rapidly, cheered on by a Frenchman in gaily 
fringed hunting-shirt, whose gorget showed Lira, to be an officer. 
There was sharp firing on both sides at first. Several of the 
enemy fell; among them their leader j but a murderous fire broke 
out from among trees aad a raviue on the right, and the woods 
resounded with unearthly whonpa and yellinga. The Indian riie 
was at work, levelled by unseon hands. Most of the grenadiers 
and many of the jiionecrs were shot down. The hurvivors were 
driven in on the advance. 

Gage ordered his men fo fix bayonets and furm in order of 
battle. They did so in huiTy and tiepidation. He would have 
sealed a hill on the right whence there was the severest firing. 
Not a platoon would quit the line of mai-ch. They were more 
dismayed by the yells than by the rifles of the unseen savages. 
The latter extended themselves along the hill and in the 
ravines ; but their whereabouts was only known by their de- 
moniac cries and the puffs of smoke from their rifles. The 
soldiers flred wherever they saw the smoke. Their officers tried 
in vain to restrain them until they should sec their foe. All 
orders were unheeded; in their fright they shot at random, kill- 
ing some of their own flanking parties, and of the vanguard, as 
they came running in. The covert fire grew more intense. In a 

* Ornje's Journal. 
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sliort time most of tlie o£B.cers and mauy of the men of the ad- 
vance were killed or wounded. Colonel Gage Mmsclf receired a 
wound. The advance fell back in dismay upon Sir John St. 
Clair's corps, -which was oc[iaally dismayed. The cannon belonging 
to it were deserted. 

Colonel Burton had como up with the reinforcement, and was 
forming his men to faee the rising ground ou the right, when 
both of the advanced detachmenfa fell back upon him, and all now 
was confusion. 

By this time the general was upon the ground. He tried to 
rally the men. " They would fight," they said, "if they could 
see their enemy; but it was useleaa to fire at trees and bushes, 
and they could not stand to be shot down by an invisible foe." 

The colors were advanced in different places to separate the 
men of the two regiments. The general ordered the ofhcera to 
form the men, tell them off into small divisions, and advance with 
them; but the soldiers could not be prevailed upon either by 
threats or entreaties. The Virginia troops, accustomed to the 
Indian mode of fighting, scattered themselves, and took post be- 
hind trees, where they could pick off the lurking foe. In this 
way they, in some degree, protected the regulars, Washington 
advised General Braddock to adopt the same plan with the regu- 
lars ; but he persisted in forming them into platoons ; conse- 
quently they were cut down from behind logs and trees as fast as 
they could advance. Several attempted to take to the trees, 
without orders, but the general stormed at them, called them cow- 
ards, and even struck them with the flat of his sword. Several 
of the Virginians, who had taken post and were doing good ser- 
vice in this manner, were slain by the fire of the regulars, directed 
wherever a smoke appeared among the trees. 
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The officers behaYcd with eonBummate bravery ; and "WasK- 
icgton beheld with admiration those ivho, in camp or oa tho 
mareb, had appeared to him to have an almost effeminate regard 
for personal ease and eonveuience, now exposing themselves to 
imminent death, witli a courage that kindled witlt the thick- 
ening horrors. In the vain hope of inspLrlting the men to drive 
off the enemy from the flanks and regain the oannon, they would 
dash forward singly or m gioupa They were invariably shot 
dowB ; for the Indiins aimed from then inverts at every one on 
horseback, or who ^jpeHHd ti have oommaad. 

Some were kilted by landom shot of their own men, who, 
crowded in masses filed mth affiightod lapidity, but without aim. 
Soldiers in the front ranks were killed by those in the rear. Be- 
tween friend and foe, the slaughter of the o£B.oers was terrible. 
All this while the woods resounded with the unearthly yellings of 
the savages, and now and then one of them, hideously painted, and 
ruffling with feathered crest, would rush forth to scalp an officer 
who had fallen, or seize a horse galloping wildly without a rider. 

Throughout this disastrous day, Washington distinguished 
himself by his courage and presence of mind. His brother aids, 
Orme and Morris, were wounded and disabled early in the action, 
and the whole duty of carrying the orders of the general de- 
volved oa him. His danger was imminent ajid incessant. He 
was in every part of the field, a conspicuous mark for tho murder- 
ous rifle. Two horses were shot under him. Four bullets passed 
through his coat. His escape without a wound was almost mira^ 
culous, Br. Oraik, who was on the field attending to tho wound- 
ed, watched him with anxiety as he rode atout in the most 
exposed manner, and used to say that he espeeted every moment 
to see him fall. At one time he was sent to the main body to 
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tring the artillery into action. AU ttere was likewise in eonfu- 
eion; for the Indians had extended themaelTos along the rsiyine 
eo as to flank the reserve and carry slaughter into the ranks. Sir 
Peter Halket had been shot down at the head of his regiment. 
The men who should have served the guns were paralyzed. Had 
they raked the ravines with grapeshot the day might have been 
saved. In his ardor Washington sprang from bis horse ; wheeled 
and pointed a brass field-piece with his own hand, and directed an 
effective discharge into the woods ; but neither his efforts nor 
example were of avail. The men could not be kept to the guns. 

Braddock still remained in the centre of the field, in the des- 
perate hope of retrieving the fortunes of the day. The Virginia 
rangers, who had been most efficient in covering his position, 
were nearly all killed or wounded. His secretary, Shirley, had 
fallen by bis side. Many of his officers had been slain within his 
sight, and many of bis guard ot V g n 1 ght ho se F ve 
horses had been killed under him still h kept h s groun 1 va nly 
endeavoring to check the flight ot h s men o t lea t t fie t 
their retreat in good order. At 1 nctl i b llet pa ed tl o gl 
bis right arm, and lodged itself n h s 1 n^ He f 11 f m h a 
horse, but was caught by Capt: n '^tewa t t the V rj, n a gu rd 
who, with the assistance of cother An er con and ■* servant 
placed him in a tumbril. It was w th m b lif&c liy they got 
him out of the field — in his des[ a i he des e 1 to be left the e * 

The rout now became comflete Ba^ ge sto ea art He j 
every thing was abandoned. Th wagoners t k e ch a burse 
out of his team, and fled. The office « we e wcj t off w t! the 
I flight. It w s rendere 1 more ( rec i tat 



« Joiiraal of the Sean 
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by ttc sliouts and yells of tlie savages, iramhcvw of whom rushed 
forth from their coTerts, and pitrsaed the fugitiyea to the river 
aide, kUliag several as they dashed across in tumultnows confu- 
sion. Fortunately for the latter, the victors gave up the pursuit 
in their eagerness to collect the spoil. 

Tlie shattered army continued its flight after it had crossed 
the Monongahela, a wretched wreck of the brilliant little forca 
th t h d ntly gleamed along its banks, confident of victory. 
Out f J,! ty of&cers, twenty-sis had been killed, and thirty- 
six w u d d The number of rank and file killed and wounded 
w pw d f 'en hundred. The Virginia corps had suffered 
th m t mpany had been almost annihilated, another, 

beside those killed and wounded in the ranks, had lost all its 
officers, oven to the coi-poraL 

About a hundred men were brought to a halt about a c|uarter 
of a mile from the ford of tho river. Here was Braddook, with 
his wounded aides-de-camp aud some of his of&cers ; Dr. Craik 
dressing his wotinds, and Washington attending him with faithful 
assiduity. Eraddoek was still able to give orders, and had a 
faint hope of being able to keep possession of the ground until re- 
inforced. Most of the men were stationed in a very advaatageous 
spot about two himdred yards from the road ; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Burton posted out small parties and sentinels. Before an 
hour had elapsed most of the men had stolen off. Being thus 
deserted, Braddock and his officers continued their retreat; he 
would have mounted his horse but was unable, and had to be car- 
ried by soldiers. Orme and Morris were placed on litters borne 
ty horses. They were subsequently joined by Colonel Gage with 
eighty men whom he had rallied. 

Washington, in the mean time, notwitlistanding his weak 
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Btate, being found most efficient in frontier service, was sent to 
Colonel Dunbar's camp, forty miles distant, with, orders for liim 
to hurry forward provisions, hospital stores, and waggons for the 
wounded, under the escort of two grenadier companies. It was a 
hard and a melancholy ride throughout the night and the following 
day. The tidings of the defeat preceded him, borne by the wag- 
goners, who had mounted their horses, on Braddock's fall, and fled 
from the field of battle. They Lad aiTived, haggard, at Dunbar's 
camp at mid-day ; the Indian yella still ringing in their ears. 
" All was lost I " they cried. " Braddoek was killed ! They had 
seen wounded officers borne off from the field in bloody sheets ! 
The troops wore all cut to pieces ! " A panic fell upon the camp. 
The drums beat to arms. Many of the soldiers, waggoners and 
attendants, took to flight; but most of them were forced back by 
the sentinels. 

Washington arrived at tho camp in the evening, and found 
the agitation still prevailing. The orders which he brought were 
executed during the night, and he was in the saddle early in the 
morning accompanying the convoy of supplies. At Gist's planta- 
tion, about thirteen miles ofi', he met Gage and his scanty force 
escorting Braddoek and his wounded officers. Captain Stewart 
and a sad remnant of the Virginia light horse still accompanied 
the general as his guard. The captain had been unremitting 
in his attentions to him during the retreat. There was a halt 
of one day at Dunbar's camp for the repose and relief of the 
wounded. On the 13th they resumed their melancholy march, 
and that night reached the Great Meadows. 

The proud spirit of Braddoek was broken by his defeat. Ho 
remained silent the first evening after the battle, only ejaculating 
at night, " who would have thought it ! " He was equally silent 
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the following day ; yet tope still seemed to linger in his breast, 
from anotter ejaculation : " We stall tetter know tow to deal 
witt ticm anotter time ! " * 

He waa grateful for tte attontions paid to tim ty Captain 
Stewart and Wastington, and more tlian once, it is said, expressed 
tiB admiration of tte gallantly displayed ty tte Yirginians in 
tlie action. It is said, moreover, ttat in tis last moments, te 
apologized to Wastington for tJie petulance witt wtict te tad 
rejected tis advice, and tequcatlied to hira. tis favorite ctarger 
and tis faithful servant, Bishop, wto tad helped to convey tim 
from the field. 

Some-of these facts, it is true, rest on tradition, yet we are will- 
ing to believe them, as ttey impart a gleam of just and generous 
feeling to his closing scene. He died on the night of the I3th, 
at tte Great Meadows, the place of Washington's discomfiture in 
the previous year. His ohsec^niea were performed before break 
of day. The chaplain having been wounded, Washington read 
the funeral service. All was done in sadness, and without parade, 
so as not to attract the attention of lurking savages, who might 
discover, and outrage his gi-ave. It ia doubtM even whether a, 
volley was fired over it, ttat last military honor which he had 
recently paid to the remains of an Indian wanior. The place of 
Lis sepulture, however, ia stiU known, and pointed out. 

Reproach spared him not, even when in his grave. The fail- 
ure of the expedition was attributed both in England and Amer- 

* Captain Orme, who gave these porlioulars to Dr. Franklin, snya thot 
Umddook " died a few minutca after." His, according to his account, WDa 
on. tbe second day; whereaB the general anrvived upwards of four days. 
Orme, being conveyed on a littei- at aome distance h-om the general, could 
only epeat of his moods from hearsay. 
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ica to his obstinacy, his tectaical pedantry, and his military con- 
ceit, lie had hecn coatimially warned to be on his guai-d against 
ambush and surprise, but without avail. Had he taken the 
advice urged on him by Washington and others to employ scout- 
ing parties of Indians and i-aBgors, he would never have foeen so 
signally surprised aad defeated. 

Still his dauntless conduct on the field of battle shows him to 
have been a man of fearless spirit; and he was imiversally al- 
lowed to be an accomplished disciplinarian. His melancholy end, 
too, disarms censure of its asperity. Whatever may have been 
his faults and errors, ho, in a manner, expiated tkom by the 
hardest lot that can befall a brave soldier, ambitious of renown — 
an unhouored grave in a strange land ; a memory clouded by mis- 
fortune, and a name for ever coupled with defeat. 



lu narrating the expedition, of Bi'addoofe, wo have frec[uently cited 
the Journals of Captain Onae and of tlie " Seamen's Detachment ; " 
they were procured in England by the Hon. Joseph E. Ingersoll, 
while Ministar at the Court of St. James, and recently publislied by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: ably edited, and illuatrated 
with an admirable Introductory Memoir by "Winthrop Sargent, Esq., 
member of that Society, 
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The obsequies of the imfortiuiate Braddock being finisbed, tlie 
escort eoatinued its retreat with tbe siek and wounded. Wash- 
ington, assisted by Dr. Crait, watched with assiduity oyer bis 
comrades, Orme and Morris. Ae the horses which bore their 
litters were neai-ly knocked up, he despatched messengers to the 
commaader of Fort Cumbethmd requesting that others might be 
sent on, and that comfortablo quarters might be prepared for the 
reception of those of&cers. 

On the 17th, the sad caYaleade reached the fort, and were re- 
lieved from the incessant apprehension of pursuit, Here, too, 
flying reports had preceded them, brought by fugitires from the 
battle ; who, with tbe disposition usual in such cases to exagger- 
ate, bad represented the whole army as massacr 
these reports might reach home, and affect his family, '' 
ton wrote to his mother, and his brother, John Augustine, appris- 
ing them of his safety. " The Virginia troops," sajs he, in a 
iettor to his mother, " allowed a good deal of bravery, and were 
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BeaJ-ly all killed. ^ * ^ Tiie dastardly beliavior of tliosQ 
ttej called regulai-a exposed all others, that were ordered to do 
their duty, to almost cei-tain death; and, at last, in despite of all 
the efforts of the oftcera to the contrary, they ran, as sheep pur- 
eiied hy dogs, and it was impossible to rally them." 

To his hiother, he wiites "As I have heard sineemy amral 
at this jlace, a ciiouiastaiitial account of my death and djmg 
speech, I tike this early oipoitunity of contradicting the fiist, 
and of assuiing ■^tu that I have not composed the lattei But, 
ly the all powerful dispensations of Pi evidence, I have iiecn jio- 
tected beyond all human prohahihty or cspectttion, foi I had 
four bullets thiough mj coat and two horses shot uadei me yet 
escaped unhuit, though death was IlycIIui^ mycomjamons on 
every side of me 1 

" We have been mo'-t seandalnuslj beaten by a tiifl n^^ body 
of men, but fatigue and want of time pi event me fiom giving 
you any of the details until I have the happiness of seeing 
you at Mount Vernon which I now most eirne'itly wish foi, 
ainoe we are driven m thuh tai A feeble state of health obhges 
me to halt heie fur t(\o n three day tj lecover a little strength, 
that I may thereby be enabled to proceed homeward with moie 
ease." 

Dunbar arrived shortly afteiward with the remainder of the 
army. No one seems to have shired more laisrely m the panic 
of the vnlgai than that officer Trom. the moment he received 
tidings of the defeat, his camp became d scene of confusion All 
the ammunition storoi and aitilliry weie destrojed to jievent, 
it was said, their falling into the hands of the enemy b it as it 
was afterwards alleged, to lelieve thi, teirLi sfritkeu lommiinder 
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from all incumbrances, and furnish him with, more horses in hia 
flight toward the settlements* 

At Camberland his forces amouated to fifteen hundred effec- 
tive men J enough for a hraya stand to protect the frontier, and 
recover some of the lost honor ; but he merely paused to leave the 
siek and wounded under cai'e of two Virginia and Maryland com- 
panies, and some of the train, and then continued his tasty 
march, or rather flight, through the country, not thinking himself 
safe, as was sneeringly intimated, until he arrived in Philadel- 
phia, where the inhabitants could protect him. 

The true reason why the enemy did not pursue the retreating 
army was not known unti! some time afterwards, and added to the 
disgrace of the d f t Th t th m ' f f th 

French, hut a me m g 6 

and C37 Indians, 8 d p B D 

Contrecosur, the c d F D d d 

formation, through his h F h h 

strong, were witlihi his I> p g m k 

ing an effectual d sn h 

was balancing in wh h h d h w 

awaiting their ar to h m n 

this dilemma Beau d h h m h w th 

a detachment to form an ambush, and give check to the enemy. 
!De Beaujeu was to have taken poet at the river, and disputed the 
passage at the ford. For that pui-poae he was hurrying forward 
when discovered by the pioneers of Gage's advance party. He 
was a gallant officer, and fell at the beginning of the fight. The 
whole number of killed and wounded of French and Indians, did 
not esceed seventy. 

'' Franklin's Autobiogvapliy. 
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Suoh was the scanty force which, the imiigination of the 
pania-strioken army had magDified into a great host, and from 
which they had fled in breathless terror, abandoning the whole 
frontier. No one could he more surprised thaa the French com- 
mander himself, when the ambuscading party returned in triumph 
with a long train of packhorses laden with booty, the savages un- 
couthly clad in the garments of the slain, grenadier caps, officers' 
gold-laced coats, and glittering epaulbttes, flouri'shmg swords and 
sabres, or firing off muskets, and ufteiing fiendlike jells of vie 
tory. But when Do Contreocenr was informed of the nttev rout 
and destruction of the muck dreaded Biitish amy his joy was 
complete. He ordered the guns of the f it to i o fiiel in 1 1 
umph, and sent out troops in pursuit of the fuj, t yea 

The affair of Braddook remains a raemoiahle eyent m Vmeii 
can history, and has been characterized s the most cxtiaordi 
nary yietory ever obtained, and the farthest flight evei made 
It struck a fatal blow to the deference for British prowess 
which once amounted almost to higotrj throughout tho piov 
jnces. "This whole transaction," observes Trinkhn m his an 
tobiography, " gave us the first suspi ion that our esalttd ideas 
of the prowess of British regular tio js hil not been well 
founded." 
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WashiHiton iinved ^t Mmnt Veinon on tlie 2Gtli of Jul; «till 
in feeble eonditioa from his long illness. His campaigniBg, thua 
farj had trenched upon his private fortune, and impaired one of 
the best of constitutions. 

In a letter to his brother Augustine, then a member of 
Assemhly at Williamsburg, he casta up the result of his frontier 
experience. " I was employed," writes he, " to go a journey in 
the winter, when I believe few or none would have nndertaien it, 
and what did I get by it ? — my expenses home ! I was then ap- 
pointed, with trifling pay, to conduct a handful of men to the 
Ohio. What did I get by that ? Why, after pnttmg myself to 
a considerable expenee in equipping and providing necebstiies for 
the campa ^n I went o xt was oundly beaten, and lost all ' 
Came in ind had my commios on taLen from me , or, in othei 
words, my ocmmanl ladicel inlei picten o of an ordei fiom 
home (England) I then went out a volunteer with Gcneril 
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Braddook, and lost all my horses, and many otlier things. But 
this being a Yoluntary act, I ought not to have mentioned it ; nor 
ehould I have done it, were it not to show that I hare been on 
the losing order ever since I entered the service, which is now 
iieaily two years." 

What a striking lesson ia furnished by this brief summary ! 
How little was he aware of the vast advantages he was aeijulring 
in this school of bitter experience I " In the hand of heaven ho 
stood," to be shaped and trained tov its great purpose ; and 
every trial and vicissitude of his early life, but fitted him to cope 
with one or othei of the viuel lul multifuicus duties rf hn 
future destiny 

But though, under the ■faddenmg influincc of dtl ility ind 
defeit, he might count the cost of hi? carapiigning, the m'litial 
spirit itiil humed withm him His eouneotion with tho army, it 
18 true had ceased at the death of Briddock, but his mihtaiy 
duties contmuid as adjutant-general of the northern divi'fion (i 
the pioviuee, and he immedntely issued orders foi the county 
lieutenants to hold the militia in readiness for parade and exercise, 
foreseeing that, in the preseut defeuceless state of the frontier, 
there would be need of their services. 

Tidings of the rout and retreat of the army had circulated 
far and near, and spread consternation throughout the country. 
Immediate incursions both of French and Indians were appre- 
hended; and volunteer companies began to form, for the purpose 
of marching across the mountains to the scene of danger. It 
was intimated to Washington that his services would again bo 
wanted on the frontier. He declared instantly that he was ready 
to serve his country to the estent of his powers ; but never on 
the same terms as heretofore. 
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On tho 4t]i of August, (lovfruor Dinwiddie ronveneil the A~- 
sembly tu devise meieuies for the public ='ifLty The ^ense of 
danger had rLuicltened the slow patriotism, of the buigeasfs , ihcy 
no longer held back supplier , forty thousand poundi werp 
promptly voted, and oiders issued foi the raising of a legiment 
of one thousand men 

"Washington's friends urged him. to piesent himself at Wil- 
liamalDurg at a candidate for the coininand , they weie confident 
of his success, notwithstanding that strong interest was niaLmg 
for the governor's favorite, Colonel Innes, 

With mingled modesty and pride, Washington declined to be 
a solicitor. Tlie only terms, he said, on which he would accept a 
command, were a certainty aa to rank and emoluments, a right to 
appoint his field ofScers, and tho supply of a sufficient military 
chest ; but to solicit tie eommand, and, at the same time, to make 
stipulations, would be a little incongruous, and carry witK it the 
face of self-sufficiency. "If," added he, " the command should 
be offered to me, the case will tien be altered, as I etould be at 
liberty to make such objections as reason, and my small experience, 
have pointed out." 

WTiilo this wna in agitation, he received letters from his 
mother, again imploring him not to risk himself in these frontier 
wars. His answer was charaeteristio, blending the filial defereute 
with which he was accustomed from childhood to treat her, with 
a calm patriotism of tho Eonian stamp. 

" Honored Madam : If it is in my power to avoid going to 
the Okio again, I shall; but if the command is pressed upon me 
by the general voico of tho country, and offered upon such terras 
as cannot be objected against, it would reflect dishonor on me to 
refuse it ; and that, I am sure, must, and ought, to give you greater 
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nneasiaoss, tliaa my going in an honorable command. Upon no 
other terms will I accept it At present I have no proposals 
made to me, nor have I any advioe of such an intention, esoept 
from private hands." 

On the very day that this letter was despatched (Aug. 14), 
he received intelligence of his appointment to the command on 
tlie terms specified in his letters to his friends. His eommission 
nominated him commander in-chief of all the forces raised, or to 
bo raised in the eolony. The Assembly also voted three hundred 
pounds to him, and proportionate sums to the other officers, and 
to the privates of the Virginia companies, in consideration of 
their gallant conduct, and their losses in the late hattle. 

The officers nest in command under him were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adam Stephens, and Major Andrew Lewis. The former, 
it will be recollected, had been with him in the unfortunate affair 
at the Great Meadows; his advaaoo in rank shows that his con- 
duct had been meritorious. 

The appointment of Washington to his present station was 
the more gratifyiag and honorable from being a popxUar one, made 
ill deference to public sentiment ; to which Governor Dinwiddle 
was obliged to sacrifice his strong inclination in favor of Colonel 
Innes, It is thought that the governor never afterwards regarded 
Washington with a friendly eye. His conduct towards him sub- 
sequently was on vaiioTia occasions cold and ungracious.* 

It is worthy of note that the early popularity of Washington 
was not the result of brilliant achievements nor signal success; on 
the contrary, it rose among trials and reverses, and may almost 
he said to have been the fruit of defeats. It remains an honora- 



arW Writings of Waahingloii, vol, i 
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hie testimony of Virgiaian intelligence, that the sterling, cadiir- 
ing, but tindazzling (jualltiea of Washington were thus early 
discerned and appreciated, though only heralded hy misfortunes. 
The admirable maimer in which he had oonducted himself under 
these misfortunes, and the sagacity and praotioal wisdom he had 
displayed on all occasions, were universally acknowledged ; aud 
it was observed that, had Ha modest counsels boon adopted by 
the unfortunate Braddock, a totally different result might have 
attended the late campaign. 

An instance of this high appreciation of his merits occurs in a 
sermon preached on the 17th of August by the Eev. Samuel 
Davis, whoroin he cites him as "that heroJo youth. Colonel 
Washington, whom I cannot hwt hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved in so sigtial a manner for some important service to 
his country." The expressions of tho worthy clergyman may 
have been deemed enthusiastic at the timo ; viewed in oonnectioK 
with subsec^uent events they appear almost prophetic. 

Having held a conference with Governor Dinwiddle at Wil- 
liamsburg, and received his instructions, Washington repaired, on 
the 14th of September, to Winchester, where he fised his head- 
quarters. It was a place as yet of trifling magnitude, but im- 
portant from its position ; being a central point where the main 
roads met, leading from north to south, and east to west, and 
commanding tho channels of traffic and communication between 
some of the most important colonies and a great extent of 
frontier. 

Hero ho was brought into frequent and cordial communication 

with his old friend Lord Fairfax. The stir of war had i-evived a 

spark of that military fire which animated the veteran nobleman 

in the days of his youth, when an officer in the cavalry regiment 

Vox,, r.— 9 
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of tLe Blues. He was loi'd-Keutenaut of tLe county. Greenway 
Court was Ms headqiiartors. He had organized a troop of horse, 
whieh occasionally was exercised about the lawn of his domain, 
and he was now as prompt to mount his steed for a cavalry parade 
as he ever was for a fox cliaae. The arrival of Washington fre- 
quently brought the old nobleman to Winchester to aid the young 
commaader with his counsels or his sword. 

H w p t q 't' Washington, hav- 

g tdthf t pt tHhd ruiting places, and 
tli thm t tyhdtftfr Williamsburg on 

mil t y ]■ wh p d t Winchester from 

CI 1 St ph h mm d I t r t Cumberland, giving 

th 1 m th t b ly t I d w agiig the country, 

b g th h d 1 ^ht th habitants. The ex- 

I wmttlytwldft'Uh gton ; in the mean 
tmLlFf ttd fthm litia of Fairfax and 

P "Will m t t m 1 h t to tlie defence of 

Wmoheatei, wheie all was LonfiB n anl ft ight. One fearful 
account followed another, Th wh 1 u t y beyond it was siud 
to be at the mercy of the a j^ Th y had blockaded the 
ringei? in tLe little foiti esses oi outpo'-t^ provided for the prbtec 
tion of neigbboibood^ They weie idvanoing upon Winciiester 
with flie, ttmabawk, and soalpmg knito The Liuntiy people 
weie flicLmg into the town tor satety — the townspeople were 
mtvingoffto the feitlements biyondthe Blue Eidge The beau 
tiful villey of the Shenandnab was liLely to becomo j, stene ot 
savage desolatun. 

In the height of the confusion Washrngt'^n ic k into the town 
He had been overtaken by Colonel Stephens' express. His pre- 
sence inspired some degree of confidence, and lie succeeded in 
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BtoppiDg most of the fugitives. He would have taken tlie field at 
onco against tte savages, believing their numbers to be few ; but 
not more than twenty-five of the militia could be mustered for the 
service. The rest refused to stir — they would rather die with 
their wives and children. 

Expresses were sent off to hurry up the militia ordered out 
by Lord Fairfax. Scouts were ordered out to discover tlie num- 
ber of the foe, and convey assurances of succor to the rangers said 
to be blocked up in the fortresses, though Washington suspected 
the latter to bo " moro encompassed by fear fk&a by the enemy." 
Smiths were sot to work to furbish up and repair suck firearms as 
were in the place, and waggons were sent off for musket balls, 
flints, and provisions. 

Instead, however, of animated co-oporation, Washington was 
encountered by difficulties at every step. The waggons in ques- 
tion had to be impressed, and the waggoners compelled by force 
to assist, " No orders," wi-ites he, " are obeyed, but such as a 
party of soldiers or my own drawn sword enforces. Without 
this, not a single horse, for the most earnest occasion, can be had, 
— to such a pitch has the insolence of these people arrived, by 
having every point hitherto submitted to them. However, I have 
given up none, where his majesty's service requires the contrary, 
and where my proceedings are justified by my instructions ; nor 
will I, unless they execute what they threaten — that is, blow out 
our brains," 

One is tempted to smile at this tirade about the " insolence 
of the people," and this zeal for "bis majesty's service," on the 
part of Washington ; but he was as yet a young man and a young 
officer ; loyal to his sovereign, and with high notions of military 
authority, which he had aoijuited in the cainp of Braddoek. 
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What he tlius terma insolenoe was the dawning spirit of inde- 
peudeuee, which ho was afterwards tlio foremost to cherish and 
promote ; and which, ia the present instance, had haaii provoked 
hy the rough treatment from the niiUtarj, wtioh the waggoners 
and others of tke yeomanry had experienced when employed in 
Braddoot's campaign, and by the neglect to pay them for their 
services. Much of Washington's difficulties also arose, doubtless- 
lyj from the inefficiency of tto military laws, for an amendment 
of which he had in vain made repeated applications to Governor 
Dinwiddie, 

In the mean time the panic and confusion increased. On 
Sunday an express hurried into town, breathless with haste and 
terror. The Indians, he said, were but twelve miles off; they 
had attacted the house of Isaac Julian ; the inhabitants were fly- 
ing for their lives. Washington immediately ordered the town 
guards to be strengthened ; armed some recruits who had just 
arrived, and sent out two scouts to reconnoitro the enemy. It 
was a sleepless night in Winchester. Horror increased with the 
dawn ; before the men could be paraded a seoond espress arrived, 
ten times more terrified than the former. The Indians were 
within four mUes of the town, killing and destroying' all before 
thom. He had heard the constant firing of the savages and the 
shrieks of their victims. 

The terror of Winchester now passed all hounds. Washing- 
ton put himself at the head of about forty men, militia and re- 
cruits, and pushed for the scene of carnage. 

The result is almost too ludicrous for record. The whole 
cause of the alarm proved to be throe drunken troopers, carous- 
ing, hallooing, uttering the most unheard of imprecations, and ever 
and anon firing off their pistols. Washington interrupted them 
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in the midst of their royel and blaaphemy, and conducted them 
prisoners to town. 

The reported attack on the house of Isaac Julian proved 
equally an aheurd exaggeration. The ferocious party of Indiana 
turned out to be a mulatto and a negro in quest of cattle. They 
had been seen by a child of Julian, who alarmed his father, who 
alarmed the neighborhood. 

" These cirCTimstances," says Wasbington, " show what a 
panic prevails among the people ; how much they are all alarmed 
at the most usual and customary cries ; and jet how impossible it 
is to get them to act in any respect for their common safety." 

Tbej certainly present a lively picture of the feverish state 
of a frontier community, hourly in danger of Indian ravage and 
butchery; than which no kind of warfare is more fraught with 
real and imaginary horrors. 

The alarm thus originating had spread throughout the coun- 
try, A captain, who arrived with recruits from Alexandria, 
reported that he had found the road across the Blue Bidge ob- 
structed by crowds of people flying for their lives, whom he en- 
deavored in vain to stop. They declared that Winchester was in 
flames I 

At length the band of Indians, whose ravages had produced 
this consternation throughout the land, and whose numbers did 
not exceed one hundred and fifty, being satiated with carnage, 
conflagration, and plunder, retreated, bearing off spoils and cap- 
tives. Intelligent scouts sent out by Washington, followed their 
traces, and brought back certain intelligence that they had re- 
orossed the Allegany Mountains and returned to their homes on 
the Ohio. This report allayed the public panic and restored 
temporary quiet to the harassed frontier. 
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Most of tlie Indians engaged in these ravages were Dclawares 
and Shawnees, who, since Braddoek's defeat, Had heen gained 
over by the French. A principal instigator was said to be 
WashiDgtoa'B old accLuaintance, Shengis, and a reward was 
offered for his head. 

Scarooyadi, sueoessor to the half-king, remained true to the 
I, and vindicated hia people to the Governor and Council of 
lia from the charge of having had any stare in tlie late 
As to the defeat at the Monongahela, " it was ow- 
ing," he said, " to the pride and ignorance of that great general 
(Braddock) that came from England. He is now dead ; hut ho 
was a had man when he was alive. He looked upon us as dogs, 
and would never hear any thing that was said to him. We often 
endeavored to adviso him, and toll him of the danger he was in 
with his soldiers ; but he nevor appeared pleased with ua, and 
that was tie reason that a great many of our warriors left him," * 

Scarooyadi was ready witli hia warriora to take up the 
hatehet again with their English hrothors against the Frencii. 
" Let us unite oui strength," said he ; " you are numerous, and 
all the English governors along your aea-shore can raise men 
enough ; but don't let those that come from over the great seas 
be concerned any more. They art unjlt to fight in the ipoods. 
Let us (jo ourselves — we that came out of this ground.'" 

No one felt more strongly than Washington the importance, 
at this trying juncture, of securing the assistance of tliese forest 
warriors. " It ia in their power," said he, " to be of infinite use 
to us; and without Indians, we shall never be able to cope with 
these cruel foes to our country." f 

*■ Hazard's Kcgistev of Penn., v., p. 252, 266. 
f letter to Dinwiddle. 
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WashiDgtoa had now time to inform Limaelf of the fate of 
the other enterprises included in this year's plan of military 
I t W h U h Ay d p f th m f th k f 
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To (xenoral Wilham Johnson, it will he n,collecfei3, had been 
confi led the exj ed t n i^a nst Or wa Po t n Lake CI a nplain. 
Prepiiitions were mi le fo t m All an'v whence tliD troops wero 
to mar h ind the art llery amm iit on and sto ei to be oon- 
veye 1 up the Hu Ison to the car -ying placo hetw on that river 
and Lake St Sacrament as t w^ terme I 1 y the Erench, but 
Lake Ge rge as J hnso named it in honor of Ji B 'OYereign. 
At the ca ry ng jliee a fort was commenced subsefiuentlj called 
Fort Edward. Part of the troops remainea under General Ly- 
man, to cGDiplcto and garrison jt; the main force proceeded 
under General Johnson to Lake George, the plan being to descend 
that lake to its outlet at Ticonderoga, in Lake Champlain. Hav- 
ing to attend the arrival of hatteaux forwarded for the purpose 
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from Albany by tte carrying-pla«e, Johnson encamped at tho 
south end of tho late. He had with him between five and sis 
thousand troopa of New York and New England, and a host of 
Mohawk warriors, loyally devoted to him. 

It so happened that a FrencK force of upwards of three thou- 
sand men, under the Baron de Dieskau, an old general of high 
reputation, had recoutly arrived at Quebec, destined against Os- 
wego. The baron had proceeded to Montreal, and sent forward 
thence seven hundred of hia troops, when news arrived of the army 
gatliering on Lake George for the attack on Crown Point, perhaps 
fov an inroad into Canada. Tho public were in oonstemation; 
yielding to their importunities, the baron took post at Crown 
Point for its defence. Beside his regular troops, he had with 
him eight- himdred Canadians, and seven hmidred Indiana of dif- 
ferent tribes. The latter were under the general command 
of the Chevalier Legardeur de St. Pierre, the veteran officer t« 
whom Washington had delivered the despatches of Governor Din- 
widdle on his diplomatic mission to the frontier. The chevalier 
was a man of great influence among the Indians. 

In the mean time Johnson remained encamped at the south 
end of Lake George, awaiting the arrival of hia batteaux. Tha 
camp was protected in tho rear fcy the lake, in front by a bulwark 
of felled trees ; and was flanked by thickly wooded swampa. 

On the 7th of September, the Indian scouts brought word 
that they had discovered three large roads made through the for- 
ests toward Fort Edward. An attack on that post was appre- 
hended. Adams, a hardy wa^oper, rode express with orders to 
the commander to draw all the troops within the works. About 
midnight came other scouts. They had seen the French -within 
four miles of the carrjmg-place. They had heard the report of a 
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musket, and the voieo of a man crying for mercy, supposed to he 
the unfortunate Adama. In the mumiDg Colunel Williams was 
dttached with one tliousanil men, and two hundred Indians, to 
intercept the enemy in their retreat. 

Within two hi^nrs after their departure a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry, ill the mid-^t of tho forest, ahout three or four miles off, 
told of a warm encounter. The drums beat to arms ; all were 
at their posts. The firing grew fcliarpcr and sharper, and nearer 
and nearer. The detachment under WOHams was evidently re- 
treating. Colonel Cole was sent with three hundred men to cover 
their retreat. The treastworb of trees was manned. Some 
heavy cannon were dragged up to strengthen the front. A num- 
ber of men wero stationed with a field-piece on an eminence on 
the left flank. 

In a short time fugitives made their appearance; first singly, 
then in masses, flying in confusion, with a rattling fiie behind 
them, and tie horrible Indian war-whoop. Consternation seized 
upon the camp, espeeiaUy when the French emerged from the for- 
est in battle array, led by the Baron Dieskau, the gallant com- 
mander of Crown Point. Had all his ti-onpa been as daring as 
himself, the camp might have been carried by assault; but the 
Canadians and Indians held back, posted themselves behind trees, 
and took to bush-fighting. 

The baron was left with his regulars (two hundred grenadiers) 
in front of the camp. He kept up a fire by platoons, but at too 
great a distance to do much mischief; the Canadians and Indians 
fired fi'om their ooverts. The artillery played on them in return. 
Tho camp, having recovered from its panic, opened a flre of mus- 
ketry. The engagement became general. The French grenadiers 
stood their ground bravely for a long time, but were dreadfully 
Vol. I.— 9* 
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cut up liy tiie artillery and small arms. Tlio action slackened 
on tlie part of the Erench, until, after a long contest, they gave 
way. Johnson's men and tlio Indians then leaped over the 
breastwork, and a chance modley fight ensued, that ended in the 
Blauithter, rout, or capture of the enemy. 

The Binn de Dieskau had heen di^^aHcd bj i wound in the 
kg Ono of his men, who endeavoied to a-iSi-it him, wiS '^hot 
down hy his side The baron, left ilone m the retieat, was 
f jund bj the puisuers leaning againift the stump of a tree As 
they T.pjro*iched, he ti-lfc £01 his watch to msuie kind treatment 
by delivering it up A soldier, thinking ho was diawmg foith a 
pistol to deftnd himselt, shjt him through, the hipa He wa=i 
conveyed a pnsonei to the camp, but ttltimately died of his 
wounds 

Tke baion had really set off from Crown Point to surpiise 
Toit Edward and if Euccessful, to push on to Albany and Sche- 
nectady, lay them m ashes and cut off all communication with 
Oswego Ihe Canalians and Indians, however, refused to attack 
the firt, feartui of its omnon; he had changed his plan, there- 
f re, and deterimned to suiprise the camp. In the encoimter 
with the detaehmLut under WiUiama, the brave Chevalier Legar- 
deur de &t Pierre lo'^t his life. On the part of the Ameiicajis, 
Hendiick a fimoua old Mohawk sachem, grand ally of General 
Jjhubon was slim 

Johnson him'.e'f leceivt 1 a slight wound early in the action, 
and retirtd to his tent He did not follow up the victory as he 
should have done alleging that it was first necessary to build a 
stiong foit at his encampment, by way of keeping np a oommuni- 
cation with Albany and by the time this was completed, it 
would be too late to advince against Crown Point. He aceord- 
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ingly erected a aiockadod fort, which received the name of Wil- 
liam Henry; and haying garrisoned it, returned to Albany. Hia 
services, although they gained him no laurel-wreath, were re- 
warded hy govermneiit with five thousand pounds, and a baro- 
netcy ; and he was made Superintendent of Indian Affairs.* 

* Jolmaoa's Letter to tlie Colonial Govornoi's, Sept, Bill, 1753. London 
Mag., 1755., p. o44. Holmes' Am, Aniiale, vol. iL, p, 63. dth edit., 1829. 
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MoETiFYiNG esperienca had convinced WashingtoE of the ineffi- 
ciency of the militia laws, and he now set about effecting a refor- 
mation. Through his great and persevering efforts, an act was 
passed in the Virginia Legislature giving prompt operation to 
courts-martial j punishing insubordination, mutiny and desertion 
with adeijuato severity; strengthening the author ty of a com 
mandcr, so as to enable him to enforce order inl di cijlme 
among officers as well as privates; and to avail himself m time of 
emergency, and for the common safety, of the means and ervioea 
of individuals. 

This being effected, he proceeded to fill «p his companies, and 
to enforce this newly defined authority within his camp. AU 
gammg, drinking, quarrelling, swearing, and similar excesses, 
were prohibited nnder severe penalties. 

In disciplining his men, they were instructed not merely in 
ordinary and regular tactics, but in all the strategy of Indian 
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warfare, and what is called " busli-fighting," — a knowledge iiidis- 
pensablc in the wild wars of tie wilderness. Stockaded foi-ta, 
too, were constructed at various poiats, as places of refuge and 
defence, in exposed neighborhoods. Under skelter of these, the 
inhabitants began to return to their deserted tomes. A shorter 

d b tte d 1 w i 1 hj h m b tw Wm h t 
C mb k 1 f th t m f f m t d pi' 

His t h w w mj il d by f tl ij 

t fp d whkhl ft an d bun g 

fmthdffi Itw wnlj- 1mm 

M yl dh t,b *J H r t d m limit 

f t t 1 C jt D gw thy w th mp J f tl ty 

men, at Foit Cumberland, which st Iwtki th bnnl f 

that proviEce. Dagworthy had se dm Can d a th p 1 
ing war, and had reeeiTod a king m Th h h 1 

eince commuted for half-pay, and, of h d tu lly p t 1 

with its privileges. Ho was nothii g m th f th "M 
ryland provincial captain, at the h 1 i tl ty m H w 
however, assumed to act under his al comm I f d 

to obey the orders of any offioei h w h k h k wh 

merely held his commission from a N y wh (. 

nor, or r.itker Colonel Innes, who m d 1 t th f t w 

called away to North Carolina by h p t ff th pt n 
took upon himself the command, and insisted upon it as kis right. 
Parties instantly arose, and quarrels ensued among the inferior 
of&cers ; grave questions were agitated between the Governors of 
Maryland and Virginia, as to the fort itself; the former claming 
it as within kis province, the latter insisting that, aa it had been 
buUt according to orders sent by the king, it was the king's fort, 
and could not be subject to the authority of Maryland, 
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Washington refrained from mingling in tiiis dispute ; but in- 
timated that if tlie oommander-m-ehief of the forces of Virginia 
must yield precedence to a Maryland captain of thirty men, he 
should have to resign his commission, as he had beea compelled 
to do before, by a ijuestion of military rani. 

So difficult was it, however, to settle these disputes of prece- 
dence, especially where the claims of two governors came in col- 
lision, that it was determiued to refer the matter to Major-Gren- 
eral Shirley, who had succeeded Braddook in the general com- 
mand of the colonies. l"or this purpose Washington was to go 
to Boston, obtain a decision from Shirley of the point in dispute, 
and a general regulation, by which these difficulties could be pre- 
vented in future. It was thought, also, that in a conference with 
the commander-in-chief he might iafurm himself of the military 
measures in contemplation. 

Accordingly, on the 4th of Febmaiy (3756), leaving Colonel 
Adam Stephen in command of the troops, Washington set out 
on his mission, accompanied by bis aide-de-camp. Captain 
George Mercer of Virginia, and Captain Stewart of the Virginia 
light horse; the officer who bad taken care of General Braddoct 
in his last moments. 

In those days the conveniences of travelling, even between our 
main cities, were few, and the roads execrable. The party, there- 
fore, travelled in Virginia style, on horsebacli, attended by their 
black sei-vants in livery.* In this way they accomplished a jour- 



* We have hitherto treated of Wasliingtoii in his compajgna io tho 
wiI3eraeas, frugal and scanty in his equipments, often, yeiy probably, ia 
little better than hunter'B garb. Hia present oxem'siou through some of the 
Atlnntio oitiea pregents bim in a different aspect His r«oent intercourse 
with young British offloeca, had probably elevnted hia notions as to style in 
dress and ajipearance ; at least we are inclined to suspect bo from the fol- 
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ney of five huniJred miles in the depth of winter ; stopping for 
some days at Piiladelphia and New York. Tliose cities were 
then comparatively small, and tlie arrival of a party of young 
Southern officers attracted attention. The late disastrous hattle 
■was still the theme of every tongue, and the honorable way in 
which these young officers had acquitted themselves in it, made 
them ohjeots of universal interest. Washington's fame, especially, 
had gone before him ; having been spread by the officers who had 
served with him, and by the public honors decreed him by the 
Virginia Legialatnre. " Your name," wrote hia former fellow- 
campaigner. Gist, in a letter dated in the preceding autumn, " is 
more talked of in Philadelphia than that of any other person ia 
the army, and every body seems willing to venture under your 



With these prepossessions in his favor, when we ( 
Washington's noble person and demeanor, his consummate horse- 
manship, the admirable horses he waa accustomed to ride, and the 
aristocratical style of his ec[uipments, we may imagine the effect 
produced by himself and hia little cavalcade, aa they clattered 

lowing arist^oratieal ordw Cor olofhes, Bent shortly before the time in qass- 
tiOD, to hia correspondent ia London. 

"2 eoiflplefe livery suits for servants; with o spare cloak, and all other 
neeeaaary triimniDgB for two Enita more, I would have you ehooao the 
livery by our arms, only as the field of the arms is white, I think the 
clothes had better not be quite so, but nearly like the inclosed. Tlie trim- 
mings and facings of scarlet, and a scarlet waistcoat; If livery lace is not 
quite diaused, I should be glad to have the cloaks laeed. I like that fashion 
best, and two silver-laoed hata for tie above servants. 

" 1 set of horse furniture, with livery lace, with fho Washiugton crest 
Oil He housings, &c. The cloak to be of the same piece and color of tha 
clothes. 

" 8 gold and scarlet sword-kuots. 3 silver and blue do. 1 fashionable 
gold-laced hat." 
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through the streets of Pkikdelphia, and New York, aad Boston. 
It is needleSiB to say, their sojourn in each eitj was a continual 

The mission to General Shirley was entii-ely euceessful as to 
the question of rant. A written oidci fiom the commindei m 
chief determined that Dagworthy t\'»s entitled tj ihe rank ot a 
provincial captain, only, and, of course, must on all oocisiona 
give precedence to Colonel Washington, a? a jiiovincial field 
officer. The latter was diaippointed, howeyei,iQ the hope of 
getting himself and hia officei^ put upon the regular establish 
luent, with commission's fiom the king, anl had to lemain suh 
jected to mortifying questions of r'ink and etiquette, when selling 
in company with regular troops. 

From General Shirley he learnt that the main objects of the 
ensuing campaign would be the reduction of Fort Niagara, so as 
to cut off the communioatioa between Canada and Louisiana, the 
capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, as a moasuro of safety 
for New York, the besieging of Fort Duqucsne, and the menacing 
of Quebec by a body of troops which were to advance by the 
Kennebec Kiver. 

The official career of General Shirley was drawing to a close. 
Though a man of good paits, he had always, until recently, acted 
in a civil capacity, and proved incompetent to conduct military 
operations. He was recalled to England, and was to be super- 
seded by General Abercrombie, who was comiag out with two 
regiments. 

The general command in America, however, was to be held 
by the Earl of Loudoun, who was invested with powers almost 
equal to those of a viceroy, being placed above all the colonial gov- 
ernors. Those might claim to be civil and military repreaento- 
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tives of their sovereign within their respective colonies ; but, even 
there, were bound to defer and jield precedence to this their 
official superior. This was part of a plan devised long since, but 
now first brought into operation, by wHch t!ie ministry hoped, to 
unite the colonies under military rule, and oblige the Assembliea, 
magistrates, and people to furnish quarters and provide a general 
fund subject to the control of this military dictator. 

Beside his general command, the Earl of Loudoun was to be 
governor of Virginia and colonel of a royal American regiment 
of four battalions, to be raised in the colonies, but furnished with 
officers who, like himself, had seen foreign service. The cam- 
paign would open on his ai-rival, which, it was expected, would be 
early in the spring ; and brilliant i-esults were anticipated. 

Washington remained ten days in Boston, attending, with 
groat interest, the meetings of the Massachusetts Legislature, in 
which the plan of military operations was ably discussed; and 
receiving the most hospitable attentions from the polite and intel- 
ligent society of the place, after which he returned to New YorL 

Tradition gives very different motives from those of business 
for his two sojourns in the latter city. He found there an early 
friend and school-mate, Beverly Robinson, son of John Robinson, 
speaker of the Virginia House of Burgesses. He was living hap- 
pily and prosperously with a young and wealthy bride, having 
married one of the nieces and heiresses of Mr. Adolphus Philipse, 
a rich landholder, whose manor-house is still to be seen on the 
banks of the Hudson. At the house of Mr. Beverly Eobinson, 
where Washington was an honored guest, he met Sliss Mary 
Philipse, sister of and co-heiress with Mrs. Robinson, a young 
lady whose personal attractions are said to have rivalled her 
reputed wealti. 
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We have already given an instaaoe of Washington's early 
eenBibility to female cKarms. A life, however, of constant activi- 
ty and care, passed for the most part in tlie wilderness and on tlie 
frontier, fai- from female society, had left little mood or leisure 
for the indulgence of the tender aentimont ; but made him more 
sensible, in the present brief iaterval of gay and social life, to the 
attractions of an elegant woman, brought up in the polite circle 
of New York. 

That ho was an open admirer of Miss Philipse is an historical 
fact ; that he sought her hand, but was refused, is traditional, and 
not very probabla His military rant, his early laurels and dis- 
tinguished presence, were all calculated to win favor in female 
eyesj but his sojourn in New York was brief; he may have been 
diffident in urging hia suit with a lady accustomed to the homags 
of society and surrounded by admirers. The most probable ver- 
sion of the story is, that he was called away by liis public duties 
before he had made sufficient approaches in his siege of the lady's 
heart to warrant a summons to surrender. In the latter part of 
March we find him at Williamsburg attending the openmg of the 
Legislature of Virginia, eager to promote measures for the protec- 
tion of the frontier and the capture of Fort Duc[ncsne, the leading 
object of his ambition, Maryland and Pennsylvania were erect- 
ing forts for the defence of their own borders, but showed no 
disposition to co-operate with Virginia in the field ; and artillery, 
artillerymen, and engineers were wanting for an attack on fortified 
places. Washington urged, therefore, an augmentation of the 
provincial forces, and various improvements in the militia laws. 

While thus engaged, he received a letter from a friend and 
confidant in New York, warning him to hasten back to that city 
before it was too late, as Captain Morris, who had been his fellow 
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aide-de-camp under Braddock, was laying close siege to Misa 
Ptilipse. Sterner alarms, liowever, summoned iiim in another 
direction. Expresses from Winchester brouglit word that the 
French had made another sortie from Fort Duq^ueene, accompa- 
nied hy a band of savages, and were spreading terror and desola- 
tion through the country. In this moment of exigency all softer 
claims were forgotten; Washington repaired in all haste to his 
post at Winchester, and Captain Morris was left to urge his suit 
unrivalled and narry off the priae. 
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REroRT tad not exaggerated tlie troubles of the frontier. It waa 
marauded hj mereiless bands of savages, led, in some instances, 
by Erenehmen. Travellers were murdered, farm-houses burnt 
down, families butchered, and oven stockaded forts, or bouses of 
refuge, attacked in open day. The marauders had crossed the 
mountM.n8 and penetrated the valley of the Shenandoah ; and 
several persons had fallen beneath the tomahawk in the neigb- 
borhood of Winchester. 

Washington's old friend, Lord Fairfax, found himself no 
longer safe in his rural abode. Greenway Court was in the midst 
of a woodland region, affording a covert approach for the stealthy 
savage. His lordship was considered a great chief, whose scalp 
would be an inestimable trophy for an Indian warrior. Fears 
were entertained, therefore, by bis friends, that an attempt would 
be made to surprise him in his green-wood eastle. His nephew, 
Colonel Martio, of the militia, who resided with him, t 
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the espedieney of a removal to the lower settlements, beyond tlie 
Blue Eidge. The high-spirited old nobleman demurred ; bis 
heart cleaved to the home which be bad formed for-himself in the 
wilderness. " I am an old man," said he, " and it is of little im- 
portance whether I fall by the tomahawlj or die of disease and old 
age ; but you are yonng, and, it is to be hoped, have many years 
before yon, tiereforo decide for as both ; my only fear is, that if 
wo retire, the whole district will break up and take to Sight ; and 
this fine country, which I have been at such cost and trouble to 
improve, will again become a wilderness," 

Colonel Martin took but a sbort time to deliberate. He know 
the fearless character of his uncle, and perceived what was his 
inclination. He considered that bis lordship had numerous re- 
tainers, white and black, with hardy huntsmen and foresters to 
rally round him, and that G-reenway Court was at no great dis- 
tance from Winchester ; be decided, therefore, that tbey should 
remain and abide the course of events. 

Washington, on his arrival at Winchester, found the inhabi- 
tants in great dismay. Ho resolved immediately to organize a 
force, composed partly of troops from Fort Cumberland, partly 
of militia from Winchester and its vicinity, to put himself at its 
Load, and " scour the woods and suspected places in all the moun- 
tains and valleys of this part of the frontier, in quest of the In- 
dians and their more cruel associates." 

Ho accordingly despatched an express to Fort Cumberland 
with orders for a detachment from the garrison ; " but bow," said 
he, " are men to be raised at Winchester, since orders are no 
longer regarded in the county ' " 

Lord Fail-fas, and other militia ofBeers with whom be consult- 
ed, advised that each captain should oall a private muster of his 
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men, and read before them aa address, or " exhortation " aa it waa 
called, heing an appeal to their patriotisra and fears, and a sum- 
mons to assemhle on the I5th of April to enroll thomselves for 
the projected mountain foray. 

This measure was adopted; the private musterings occurred ; 
the exhortation was read; the time and plaeo of assemblage ap- 
pointed ; but, when the day of enrolment arriyed, not more than 
fifteen men appeared upon the ground. lu the mean time the 
espresa returned with sad a<iCOiints from Fort Cumberland. No 
troops could be furnished from that quarter. The garrison was 
scarcely strong enough for self-d f n ha m^ ent out detach- 
ments in different directions. Th xj had narrowly escaped 
with his life, having beea fired up n pa lly, his horse shot 
under him, and his clothes riddl I w tl b II t The roads, he 
said, were infested by savages ; n 1 1 1 unte , who knew how 
to thread the forests at night, could travel with safety. 

Horrors accumulated at Winchester. Every hour brought its 
tale of terror, ti-ue or false, of houses burnt, families massacred, 
or beleaguered and famishing in stockaded forts. The danger 
approached. A scouting party had been attacked in the Warm 
Spring Mountain, about twenty miles distant, by a large body of 
French and Indians, mostly on horseback. The captain of the 
scouting party and several of his men had been slain, and the rest 
put to flight. 

An attack on Winchester was apprehended, and the terrors of 
the people rose to agony. They now turned to Washington as 
their main hope. The women surrounded him, holding up their 
children, and imploring bim with tears and cries to save them 
from the savages. The yenthfiil commander looked round on the 
suppliant crowd with a countenance beaming with pity, and a 
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heart wrung with anguish. A letter to GoYerttor Diawiddie 
ehowa tie uonflict of his feelings. " I am too little acquainted 
with pathetic language to attempt a description of these people's 
distresses. But what can I do ? I see their situation; I know 
their dangor, and participate their sufferings, without having it 
in my power to give them further relief than uncertain promises." 
— " The supplicating teara of the women, and moving petitions 
of the men, melt me into such deadly sorrow, that I solemnly de- 
clare, if I know my own mind, I could offer myself a willing 
sacrifice to the hatehering enemy, provided that would contribute 
to the people's ease." 

The unstudied eloijuence of tliis letter drew from the governor 
an instant order for a militia force from the upper counties to his 
assistance ; hut the Virginia newspapers, in descanting on the 
frontier troubles, threw discredit on the army and its ofEcers, 
and attached blame to its commander. Stung to the c[uick hy 
this injustice, Washington publicly declared that nothing hut the 
imminent danger of the times prevented him from instantly re- 
Bigning a command from which ho could never reap either honor 
or benefit. Ilis sensitiveness called forth strong letters from hia 
friends, assuring him of the high sense entertained at the seat of 
government, and elsewhere, of his merits and servioea. " Your 
good health and fortune are the toast of every table," wrote his 
early friend. Colonel Fairfax, at that time a member of the gov- 
ernor's council. " Your endeavors in the service and defence of 
your country must redound to your honor." 

" Our hopes, dear George," wrote Mr. Robinson, the Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, " are all fisod on you for bringing 
our afiairs to a happy issue. Consider what fatal consequences 
to your country your resigning the command at this time may 
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be, espeeially as thoi-o is no doubt most of tbe officers will follow 
your esample," 

la fact, the sitnation and services of the youtliful commander, 
sliiit up in a frontier town, destitute of forces, surrounded by sav- 
age foes, gallantly, though despairingly, devoting himself to the 
safety of a suffering people, were properly understood throughout 
the eountry, and excited a glow of eathusiasm in hia favor. The 
Legislature, too, began at length to act, but timidly and !nef&- 
eiently. " The country knows her danger," writes one of the 
members, " but such is her parsimony that she is willing to wait 
for the raias to wet the powder, and tho rats to eat the bow- 
strings of the enemy, rather than attempt to drive them froai her 
frontiers." 

The measure of relief voted by the Assembly was an addi- 
tional appropriation of twenty thousaad pounds, and an increase 
of the provincial force to fifteen hundred men. With this, it was 
proposed to erect and garrison a chain of frontier forts, extend- 
ing through the ranges of the Allegany Mountains, from the Po- 
tomac to the borders of North Carolina ; a distance of between 
three and four hundred miles. This was one. of the inconsiderate 
projects devised by Governor Dinwiddie. 

Wasliington, in letters to the governor and to the speaker of 
the House of Burgesses, urged tho impolicy of such i plan, with 
their actual force and means. The foi-ts, he observed, ought to 
be within fifteen or eighteen miles of each other, that then spies 
might be able to keep watch over the intervening country, other- 
wise the Indians would pass between them unpereeived, effect 
their ravages, and escape to the mountains, swamps, and ravines, 
before the troops from tho forts could be assembled to pursue 
them- They ought each to be garrisoned with eighty 
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men, bo as to afford detaohments of sufficient strength, willioiit 
leaving the garrison too weak; for the Indiana are the most 
stealthy and patient of Ppics and liirkers ; will lie in wait for 
days together about small furts of the kind, and, if thoy find, by 
some chanou jirisonp that th ga ison is actually weak, will 
first surprise and cut off t ut n parties, and then attack the 
fort itself. It was e 1 nt th f observed he, that to garri- 
son properly such a 1 n f f t would require, at least, two 
thousand men. Aad n th line of such extent might be 

broken through at one end before the. other end oould yield as- 
siafanee. Feint attacks, also, might be made at one point, while 
the real attack was made at another, quite distant ; and the coun- 
try be oyernm before its widely-posted defenders could bo alarmed 
and concentrated. Then must be taken into consideration the 
immense cost of building so many forts, and the constant and con- 
suming expense of supplies and transportation. 

His idea of a defensive plan was to build a strong fort at Win- 
chester, the central point, where all the main roads met of a wide 
range of scattered settlements, where tidings could soonest be col- 
lected from every quarter, and whence reinforcements and supplies 
could most readily be forwarded. It was to be a grand deposit 
of military stores, a residence for commanding officers, a. place of 
refuge for the women and children in time of alarm, when the 
men had suddenly to take the field ; in a word, it was to be the 
citadel of the frontier. 

Beside this, be would hi^e three oi four hrge fortresses 
erected at convenient distances upon the fronticis, with powerful 
garrisons, so as to be able to throw out, in constant succession, 
strong scouting parties, to range the country Foit Cumberland 
he condemned as being out of the pro^mce, and out of the track 
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of Indian inouraions; insomuch that it seldom reeeiTeil an alarm 
until all the mischief had been effected. 

His representations with respect to Military laws and regula- 
tions were eq^uallj cogent. la the late act of the Assemhiy for 
raising a regiment, it was provided that, in eases of emergency, if 
recruits should not offer in sufficient numher, the militia might he 
drafted to supply the deflcienoieSj but only to seiTo until Decem- 
ber, and not to be marched ont of the province. In this case, 
said he, before they have entered npon service, or got the least 
smattering of duty, they will claim a discharge ; if they ai-e pur- 
suing an enemy who has committed the most nnheard-of cruelties, 
he has only to step across the Potomae, and he is safe. Then as 
to the limits of service, they might just as easily have been en- 
listed for seventeen months, as seven. They would then have 
been seasoned as well as disciplined; "for we find hy experience," 
says he, " that our poor ragged soldiers would kill the most active 
militia in five days' marching." 

Then, as to punishments : death, it was true, had been decreed 
for mutiny and desertion ; but there was no punishment for cow- 
ardice ; for holding correspondence with the enemy ; for quitting, or 
sleeping on one's post ; all capital offences, according to the military 
codes of Europe Neither were there provisions for c[uartering or 
billeting soldiers, or impressing waggons and other conveyances, 
in times of exigency. To crown all, no com-t-martial could sit 
out of Virginia; a most embarrassing regulation, when troops 
were fifty or a hundred miles beyond the frontier. He earnestly 
suggested amendments on all these points, as well as with regard 
to the soldiers' pay; which was less than that of the regular 
troops, or the troops of most of the other provinces. 

All these suggestions, showing at this youthful age that foro- 
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thought and eireamspectlon wbiok distinguished him tlirougtout 
life, were repeatedly and eloc^uently urged upon G-overnor Din- 
widdie, witli very little effect. Tke plan of a frontier line of 
tweaty-three forts was persisted in, Fort Cumberland was per- 
tinaciously kept up at a great and ussless ospenaa of msa and 
money, and the militia laws regained las. aad ineffisiout. It was 
decreed, however, that the groat central fort at Winchester 
recommended by Washington, should lia erected. 

In the height of the alarm, a coaipany of on? hiinJied gentle 
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had reerosacd the Allegany Mountaia to the Oliio in suck num- 
hera as to leave a beaten track, equal to that made in the preced- 
ing year by the army of Braddock. 

The repeated inroads of the savages called for an effectual 
and permanent cheek. The idea of being constantly suhjeot to 
the irruptions of a deadly foe, that moved with stealth and mys- 
tery, and was only to bo traced by its ravages, and counted by its 
footprints, discouraged all settlement of the country. The beau- 
tiful valley of the Shenandoah was fast becoming a deserted and 
& silent place. Her people, for the most part, had fled to tho 
older settlements south of the mountains, and the Blue Ridge 
■was likely soon to become virtually the frontier line of the pro- 
vince. 

We have to record one signal act of retaliation on the per- 
fidious tribes of the Ohio, in which a person whose name subse- 
quently became dear to Americans, was eonoerned. Prisoners 
who had escaped from the savages reported that Shingis, Wash- 
ington's faithless ally, and another sachem, called Captain Jacobs, 
were the two heads of the hostile bands that had desolated the 
frontier. That they lived at Kittanning, an Indian town, about 
forty miles above Fort Duquosno ; at which their warriors wero 
fitted out for incursions, and whither they returned with their 
prisoners and plunder. Captain Jacobs was a daring fellow, and 
Bcofied at palisadoed forts. " He could take any fort," he said, 
" that would catch fire." 

A party of two hundred and eighty provineiala, resolute men, 
undertook to surprise, and destroy this savage nest. It was 
commanded by Colonel John Armstrong ; and with him went 
Dr. Hugh Mercer, of eub9ec[iient renown, who had received a cap- 
tain's commission from Pennsylvania, on the 6th of March, 1756. 
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AriQBtrong Jed tia men rapidly, but Eecretly, over mountaiD, 
and through forest, until, after a long and psriloaa mai-eh, tb,ey 
reached the Allegany. It was a mooaliglit night when they arrived 
in the ncighhorhood of Kittanning. They were guided to the 
village by whoops and yells, and the sound of the Indian drum. 
The warriors were eelebrating their exploits by the triumphant 
scalp-daace. After a whilo the revel ceased, and a number of 
fires appeai'ed here and there iu a corn-field, Thoy were made 
by such of the Indians as slept in the open air, and were inteaded 
to drive off the gnats. Armstrong and his men lay down " quiet 
and hush," observing every thing narrowly, and waiting until the 
moon should set, and the warriors he asleep. At length the 
moon weat down, the fires burned low ; all was c^uiet, Ai-m- 
strong now roused his men, some of whom, wearied by their long 
marcli, had fallen asleep. He divided his forces ; part wei-e to 
attack the warriors in the corn-field, part were despatched to the 
houses, which were dimly seen by the fii-st streak of day. There 
was sharp firing in both quarters, for the Indians, though taken 
by surprise, fought bravely, inspired by the war-whoop of their 
chief, Captain Jacobs. The women and children fled to the woods. 
Several of the provincials were killed and wounded. Captain 
Hugh Mercer received a wound in the ai-m, and was taken to the 
top of a hill. The fierce chieftain. Captain Jacobs, was besieged 
in his house, which had port-holes; whence he and hia warriors 
made havoe among tho assailants. The adjoining houses were set 
on fire. The chief was summoned to surrender himself. He .re- 
plied he was a man, and would not be a prisoner. He was told 
he would be burnt. His reply was, " he would kill four or five 
before he died." The flames and smoke approached. " One of 
the besieged warriors, to show his manhood, began to sing. A 
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equRw at the same time was heard to cry, hut was severely re- 
buked by the men." * 

In the end, the warriors were driven out by the flames ; some 
escaped, and some were shot^ Among the latter was Captain 
Jacobs, and his gigantic son, said to be seven feet high. Fire 
was now set to all the hou thirt 1: Ihiring the 

burning of tho houses," says CI 1 A mat w were agree- 

ably entertained with a q k f h ged guns, 

gradually firing off as reach d by th fi b t m h more so 
with the vast explosion of su ! y 1 d I k of powder, 

wherewith almost every house abounded," The colonel was in a 
strange condition to enjoy such an entertainment, having received 
a wonnd from a large musket-ball in the shoulder. 

The object of the cspedition was accomplished. Thirty or 
forty of tte warriors were slain ; their stronghold was a smoking 
ruin. There was danger of the victors being cut off by a detach- 
ment from Fort Duquesne. Thoy made the best of their way, 
therefore, to thoii- horses, which had been left at a distance, and 
set off rapidly on th r ar h to To t Lyttl ton ] t sty 
miles nortt of Fort C umV e 1 nd 

Colonel Armstrong hal r a e3 To t Lyttl ton on tl e 14th 
of September, sis d vs afte the battle n I feara wc e entei 
tained that he had been nteroepted 1 y the In I aas and was 
lost. He, with his ens gn anl ele en men hal scpirated from 
the main body when they be^an tie ma oh anl hal taken 
another and what wi? s pposed i safe r id He had w tl h m 
a woman, a boy, and two 1 ttle g rls recaptured from the In 1 ns 
The whole party ulf mutely am ed safe t Foit Lyttleton but 
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it ■would soem that Mcreev, weak and faint from his fractured 
arm, must have fallen behind, or iu some waj becoDie separated 
from them, and had a long, solitary, and painful struggle through 
tlie wilderness, reaching tho fort siolc, weary, and half famished.* 
We shall have to apeak hereafter of hia serTicea wlien under the 
standard of Washington, whose friend and neighbor he subse- 
quently became, f 

* "We hefii- that Captain Mercer was fourteen dayain getting to Fort Lyt- 
tieton. He bud it miraculous escape, living ten days on two dried clams and 
a rattlesnate, ivith the nssistanoe of a few berries." — New YoeJi Mersury for 
Ocloheri, 1756. 

f Mercer was a Scotchman, abOnt thirty-four years of age. About fen 
years previously he had served as Assistant Sui^eoo in the forces of Charles 
Edward, and followed his standard to the disastrona Geld of CuUoden. After 
the defeat of the " Chevalier," he bad escaped by tlie way of Inverness to 
America, and taken up Us residenos on the frontier of Pennsylvania. 
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Throughout the BTimmer of 1756, Washington oxertod Hinself 
diligently in carrying out measures determined upon for frontier 
Bocurity. The great fortress at Wineiester waa commenced, and 
the work urged forwai-d as expeditiously as tlie delays and per- 
plexities iacidont to a badly organized service would permit. It 
received the name of Fort Loudoun, in honor of the commander- 
in-chief, whose arrival in Virginia was hopefully anticipated. 

As to tte sites of the frontier posts, they were decided upon 
by Washington and his officers, after frequent and long consulta- 
tions; parties wore sent out to work on them, and men recruited, 
and militia drafted, to garrison them, Washington visited occa- 
sionally such as were in progress, and near at hand. It was a 
service of some peril, for the mountains and forests were still in- 
fested by prowling savages, especially in the neighborhood of 
these new forts. At one time when lie was reoonnoitering a wild 
part of the country, attended merely by a servant and a guide, 
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two men were murdered by the Indiana in a solitary defile shortly 
after he had passed through it. 

In the autumrij he made a tour of inspection along the whole 
line, accompanied hy his friend, Captain Hugh Mercer, wlio had 
recovered from his recent wounds. This tour furnished repeated 
proofs of tlie inefficiency of the militia system. In one place he 
attempted to raise a force with which to scom- a region infested 
by roving bands of savages. After waiting several days, but five 
mca answered to his summons. In another place, whero three 
companies had been ordered to the relief of a fort, attacked by 
the Indians, all that could be mustered were a captain, a lieuten- 
ant, and seven or eight men. 

When the militia were drafted, and appeared under arms, the 
case was not much better. It was now late in the autumn; 
their term of service, by tte act of the Legislature, expired in 
Deoember, — half of the time, therefore, was lost in marching out 
and home. Their waste of provisions was enormous. To be put 
on allowance, like other soldiers, they considered an indignity. 
They would sooner starve than carry a few days' provisions on 
their backs. On the march, when breaifast was wanted, they 
would knock down tie first beeves they met with, and, after regal- 
ing themselves, march on till dinner, when they would take tlie 
same method ; and so for supper, to the great oppression of the 
people. For the want of proper military laws, they were obsti- 
nate, self-willed, and perverse. Every individual had kis own 
crude notion of things, and would undertake to direct. If his 
advice were neglected, he would think Limself slighted, abused, 
and injured, and, to redress himself, would depart for his home. 

The garrisons were weak for want of men, but more so from 
indolence and irregularity. None were in a posture of defence; 

Voi„ I.— 10* 
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few but m j,l t b up aed w th the ^ e te t a \t ne f t 

tbe Ind ao ru li 1 f om tl 1 ^ n^ pi e po n ed np a aev 
oral h Id en pi y ng under ih w lis and lio o tliem off b f e 
tliej we e 1 B ove ed An tb f o -t was s rpr s d and m Dy t 
tbo p opl ma d n tho same mamie In tbo c u e of b a 

tour, as be and ii a p t y j pro bdafrtbebjilaqu k 
firinji f aeY al m nut s , e n In Img tbat t was att ek 1 tbey 
bastened to its relief, but found tbe gariison were merely amna- 
iug tbemselvea firing at a mait, oi foi wa£,eiB In this way tbey 
would waste tbeir amninnitioa aa freely aa tbey did their pro- 
visions. In tbe mean time, tbe inbabitants of the country were 
in a wretched situation, feeling tbe little dependence to bo put on 
militia, who were alow in coming to their assistance, indifferent 
about their preservation, unwilling to continue, and regaidleas of 
every thing but of tbeir own ease. In short, they were bo appre- 
hensive of approaching ruin, tbat tbe whole back country was in a 
general motion towards the southern colonies. 

From the Catawba, ho was escorted along a range of forts by 
a colonel, and about thirty men, chiefly of&cers. " With thia 
small company of irregulars," says he, " with whom ordci', regu- 
larity, circumspection, and vigilance were matters of derision aad 
contempt, we set out, and, by the protection of Providence, 
reached Augusta oourt-houae in seven days, without meeting tbe 
enemy; otherwise, we must have fallen a sacrifice, through the 
indiscretion of these whooping, hallooing, gentlemen soldiers ! " 

How lively a pictm-e does this give of the militia system at 
all times, when not subjected to strict military law. 

What rendered this year's service pcculiariy irksome and em- 
barrassing to Washington, was the nature of his correspondence 
with Governor Dinwiddie. Tbat gentleman, either from the 
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natural hurry and rnnfusion nf liis mind, or from a real dispo- 
sition to perplex, waa extremely ambiguous and unsatisfactory in 
most of his orders and replies. " So much am I kept in the 
dart," says Washington, in one of his letters, " that I do not 
know whether to prepare for tho ofFensive or defensive. What 
would be absolutely necessary for tie one, would be quite useless 
for the other." And again ; " The orders I receive are full of 
ambiguity. I am left like a wanderer in the wilderness, to pro- 
ceed at hazard, I am answerable for consequences, and blamed, 
without the privilege of defence," 

In nothing was this disposition to perplex more apparent 
than in the governor's replies respecting Fort Cumberland. 
Washington had repeatedly urged the abandonment of this fort 
as a place of frontier deposit, being within the bounds of another 
province, and out of the track of Indian incursion; so that often 
the alarm would not reach there until after the mischief had been 
effected. He applied, at length, for particular and positive direc- 
tions from the goiermir on this head. " The following," says 
he, " is an exact copy of his answer : — ' Port Cumberland is a 
king's foit, and built chiefly at the charge of the colony, there- 
fore properly under our direction until a new governor is ap- 
pointed.' Now, whether I am to understand this aye or no to 
the plain s-imple ■{ueitinn asked, la the fort to be tontinued or 
removed ? I know not But in all important matters I am. di- 
rected in this ambiguous and uncertain way." 

Governor Dinwiddie subseijuently made himself esplicit on 
this point. Taking offence at some of Waahington's comments 
on the military affairs of the frontier, he made the stand of a self- 
willed and obstinate man, in the case of Fort Cumberland ; and 
represented it iu such light to Lord Loudoun, as to draw from 
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liis lordaiip an order that it atould be kept up : and an implied 
censure of the conduct of Washington in slighting a post of sneh 
paramount importance. " I cannot agree with Colonel Washing- 
ton," writes his lordship, " in not drawing in the posts from the 
stockade forts, in order to defend that advanced one ; and I 
should imagine much more of the frontier will be exposed hy re- 
tiring your advanced posts near Winchester, where I understand 
he is retired ; for, from your letter, I take it for granted he has 
before this ezeeuted his plan, without waiting for any advice. If 
he leaves any of the great quantity of stores behind, it will be 
very unfortunate, and be ought to consider that it must lie at his 
own door." 

Thus powerfully supported, Dinwiddio went so far as to order 
that tho garrisons should be withdrawn from the stockades and 
small frontier forts, and most of the troops from Winchester, to 
strengthen Fort Cumberland, which was now to become head- 
quarters; thus weakening the most important points and places, 
to concentrate a force where it was not wanted, and would be out 
of the way in most oases of alarm. By these meddlesome moves, 
made by Governor Dinwiddle from a distance, without knowing 
any thing of the game, ail previoas arrangements were reversed, 
every thing was thrown into confusion, and enormous losses and 
espenses were incurred. 

" Whonco it arises, or why, I am truly ignorant," writes 
Washington to Mr. Speaker Eobinson, " but my strongest repre- 
sentations of matters relative to the frontiers are disregarded as 
idle and frivolous; mj propositions and measures as partial and 
selfish ; and all my sincerest endeavors for the sei-viee of my 
country are perverted to the woj-st purposes. My orders are 
dark and uncertain ; to-day approved, to-morrow disapproved." 
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■yVhenee all tliis coutiadictinn and embaii w-nient aroso has 
since been esplainecl, aad with appaient leiaon trovemor Din- 
widdie tad nevei recoyeied from the pii^ue caused by tlie popular 
elevation of Waalnngton to the command in prefeience to his fa- 
vorite, Colonel Innea Hia initation was kept alive by a little 
Seottieh faction, who were deanous of disgusting "Washington 
with the service, so is to induce him to resign, and make 
way for his rivil They might have earned then point during 
the panic at Winchester, had not his patriotism and his sympa- 
thy with the puhhc distress been more powerful than hia self-love. 
He determined, he said, to bear up under these embarrassments 
in the hope of better regulations when Lord Loudoun should 
arrive ; to whom he looked for the future fate of Virginia, 

While these events were occurring on the Virginia frontier, 
military affairs wont on tardily and heavily at the north. The 
campaign against Canada, which was to have opened early in the 
year, hung fire. The armament coming out for the pui-pose, 
under Lord Loudoun, was delayed through the want of energy 
and imion in the British cabinet. General Abererombie, who 
was to be next in command to his lordship, and to succeed to 
General Shirley, set sail in advance for New York with two regi- 
ments, but did not reach Albany, the head-quarters of military 
operation, until the 25th of June, He billeted his soldiers 
upon the town, much to the disgust of the inhabitants, and talked 
of ditching and stockading it, but postponed all exterior enter- 
prises until the arrival of Lord Loudoun ; then the campaign was 
to open in earnest. 

On the !3th of July, came word that the forts Ontario and 
Oswego, on each side of the mouth of the Oswego Iliver, were 
roenacod by the French. They had been imperfectly constructed 
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ty Shirley, and were insafficiently garrisoned, yet containeiJ a 
great amount of military and naval stores, and protected the ves- 
sels ^hich cruised on Lake Ontario. 

Major-general Webb was ordered by Abercromljie to hold 
himself in readiness to march with one regiment to the relief of 
these forts, but received no further orders. Every thing awaited 
the an-ival at Albany of Lord Loudoun, which at length toot 
place, on the 29th of July, There were now at least ten thou- 
sand troops, regulars and provincials, loitering in an idle camp at 
Albany, yet relief to Oswego was still delayed. Lord Loudoun 
was in favor of it, but the governments of New York and New 
England urged the immediate reduction of Crown Point, as neces- 
sary for the security of their frontier. After much debate, it 
was agreed that General Webb should march to the relief of Os- 
wego. He left Albany on the 12th of August, but had scarce 
reached the carrying-place, between the Mohawk River and Wood 
Creek, when he received news that Oswego was reduced, and its 
garrison captm-ed. While the British commanders had debated. 
Field-marshal the Marquis De Montcalm, newly arrived from 
France, had acted. He was a different kind of soldier from 
Abercrombie or Loudoun. A capacious mind and enterprising 
spirit animated a small, but active and untiring frame. Quick in 
thought, quick in speech, quicker still in action, he comprehended 
every thing at a glance, and moved from point to point of the 
province with a celerity and sooreey that completely bafBed his 
slow and pondering antagonists. Crown Point and Ticonderoga 
were visited, and steps taken to strengthen their works, and pro- 
vide for their security; then hastening to Montreal, he put him- 
self at the head of a force of regulars, Canadians, and Indians; 
ascended the St. Lawrence to Lake Ontario j blocked up the 
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mouth of the Oswego hy hia vessels, landed his guns, and be- 
sieged the two forts ; drove the garrison out of one into the 
other ; tilled the commander, Colonel Mercor, and compelled the 
garrisons to surrender prisoners of war. With the forts was 
taken an immense amount of military stores, ammunition, and 
provisions ; one hundred and twentj-one cannon, fourteen mor- 
tars, six vessels of war, a vast munber of batteaux, and three 
chests of money. His blow achieved, Moatealm returned in tri- 
umph to Montreal, and sent the colors of the captured forts to be 
hung up as trophies in the Canadiaa churches. 

The season was now too fai- advanced for Lord Loudoun to 
enter upon any great military enterprise ; he postponed, there- 
fore, the great northern campaign, so much talked of and de- 
bated, until tho following year ; and having taken measures for 
the protection of his frontiers, and for more active operations in 
the spring, returned to New York, hung up his Bword, and went 
into comfortable winter-ciuartera. 
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CntCDMBTAKCEa Lad led Washington to think ttat Lord Loudoun 
" had received impressions to his prejudice hjr false representations 
of facts," and that a wrong idea prevailed at head-qnartera re- 
speeting the state of military affaifs in Virginia. He was anx- 
ious, therefore, for an opportunity of placing all these matters in 
a proper light ; and, understanding that there was to he a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in the month of March, between Lord Lou- 
doun and the southern governors, to consult about measures of 
defence for their respective provinoes, he wrote to G-overnor Din- 
widdle for permission to attend it. 

" I cannot conceive," writes Dinwiddie in reply, " what ser- 
vice you can he of in going there, as the plan concerted will, in 
course, be communicated to you and the other ofBcers, However, 
as you seem so earnest to go, I now give you leave." 

This ungracious reply seemed to warrant the suspicions enter- 
tained by some of Washington's friends, that it was the busy pen 
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of Govenioi' Dinwiddle which had giy th f 1 j t t n 

of facts," to Loi-d Loudoun. Ahoxt n th th f b f e 
the timo of the meeting, Washington dl 1 1 ng 1 tt t 

hia lordship, explanatory of mihtary ff n th q t wh o 
he had comiaandod. In this he set f th th d f t n 

the militia laws oi Virginia ; the en m t y t m f d f n e 
and the inovitablo confusion which h 1 th It d 

Adverting to his own cr 1 t Tl d I d 

he, " arc full of auibigi ity I m 1 ft 1 k w d th 

wilderness to proceed ai. h d I w bl f 

quencea, and blamed withoi t th ^ I f 1 f 
It is not to he wondtrc latt d hpl mt 

I siiould be sick of a servic hlii m 1 ftl f Id 

reward. 

" I have long been satis 1 f th mj 1 1 ty f t mg 
in this aerviee, without lose fh Ildlw flly 

■rineed of it before I accept 1 th mm d th 3 t m 

ing the cloudy prospect hof ni ind I d 1 f th 
ject the offer, UDtil I was h m d y 1 t f t 

caring to expose my charact t p 1 1 Th I t t 

of the country overcame my bjtns dd Imto pt 
it. Another reason has of 1 t j t d t t m th 

service until now, and that th 1 f h p th t wh 

I heard your lordship was d t 1 by h m j ty f th m 
portaut command of his arm Vm 1 IP t d t th 

government of hia dominion f\g H tw thtl 

drew my hopes, and fondly p d y 1 dah p ur j t 

Although I have not tbo ho t h tn w t j 1 1 h [ y t 
your name was familiar to my t f th mj t t 

services rendered to his maj ty tl p t f th w Id 
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Tke manner in which Washington was receiyed hy Lord 
Loudouu on arriving in Philadelphia, showed him at once, that 
his long, esphinatoJ-y letter ha,d prodneed the desired effect, and 
that his character and conduct were justly appreciated. During 
his sojourn iu Philadelphia he was frequently consulted on points 
of frontier eeryiee, and his advice was generally adopted. On 
one point it failed. He advised that an attack should be made on 
Eort Duqiiesn mulf w th th tt mj t C d At 

such time ag tptfth^ widi d wn w y t 

aid in tho def f th t p m d hi w m ht ) t L 

more Hkely t th i d f ty f th th f 

tier, than all t f t d d f 

Lord Load hw w ttb ml tit 

persuaded. At* b g t h jl th ddl I th 
provinces wotmt inl_df -f 1 

Virginia would be requii-ed to send four hundred of her troops to 
the aid of South Carolina, she would, in fact, ho left weaker than 
before, 

"Washington was also disappointed a second time, in the hope 
of having his regiment placed on the same footing as the regular 
army, and of obtaining a king's commission ; the latter he was 
destined never to hold. 

His representations with respect to Fort Cumberland had tho 
desired effect in counteracting the misduevous intermeddling of 
Diuwiddie. The Virginia troops and stores were ordered to be 
again removed to Fort Loudoun, at Winchester, which once more 
became head-quarters, while Fort Cumberland was left to be occu- 
pied by a Maryland garrison. Washington was Instructed, like- 
wise, to correspond and co-operate, in military affairs, with Colo- 
nel Stanwis, who was stationed on the Pennsylvania frontier, with 
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five iiuadi-ed mea from ihe Royal American regiment, and to wiiom 
he would he, in enme measure, suh ordinate , This proved a cor- 
respondence of friendship, as well as duty ; Colonel Stanwix being 
a gentlemia of high moral worth, as well as great ability in mili- 
tary lifaii-. 

The giPit plan of operations at the north was again doomed 
to failure The reduction of Crown Point, on Late Champlain, 
which had long been meditated, was laid aside, and the capture of 
Louisburg substituted, as an acquisition of far greater impor- 
tance. This was a place of great oonsequetice, situated on the 
isle of Cape Breton, and strongly fortified. It commanded the 
fisheries of Newfoundland, overawed New England, and was a. 
main bulwark to Acadia. 

In the course of July, Lord Loudoun set sail for Halifax 
with all the troops he could collect, amounting to about sis thou- 
sand men, to join with Admiral Holbourne, who had just arrived 
at that port with eleven ships of the line, a fire-ship, bomh-ketch, 
and fleet of transports, having on hoard six thousand men. "With 
this united force Lord Loudoun anticipated the certain capture of 
Louisburg. 

Scarce Lad the tidings of his lordship's departure reached 
Canada, when the active Montcalm again took the field, to follow 
up tho successes of the preceding year, Fort William Henry, 
which Sir Wm. Johnson had erected on the southern shore of 
Lake George, was now his object j it commanded the lake, and 
was an important protection to tho British frontier. A brave old 
officer. Colonel Monro, with about five hundred men, formed the 
garrison ; more than three times that number of militia were in- 
trenched near by. Montcalm had, early m the season, made three 
ineffectual attempts upon the fort; he now trusted to be more suo- 
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ccssful. Colleetiag hia forces from Orown Point, Ticonderoga, 
and the adjacent posts, with a considerable) minibcr of Canadians 
and Indiana, alto^etter nearly eight thousand men, he advanced 
up tlie lake, on the 1st of August, in a fleet of boats, with swarms 
of Indian canoes in the advance. The fort oamo near being sur- 
prised ; but the troops encamped without it, abandoned their tents 
and hurried within the works. A summons to surrender was 
answered by a bravo defiance. Montcalm invested the fort, made 
his approaches, and battered it with his artillery. For five days 
its veteran commander kept up a vigorous dofeneo, trusting to re- 
ceive assistance from General W 11 who hal failel to leleve 
Fort Oswego in the preceding year and who was now it Fort 
Edward, about fifteen miles distant w th ipwii q f fi e th i 
sand men. Instead of this, Webb who overiated the F ench 
force*, sent him a letter, advlsin^ h m to cap t late The lett i 
was intercepted by Montcalm, but still forwarded to Monro. Tho 
obstinate old soldier, however, persisted in his defence, until most 
■ if his cannon were burst, and his ammunition espended. At 
length, in the month of August, he hung out a flag of trueo, and 
obtained honorable terms from an enemy who knew how to appre- 
ciate his valor. Montcalm demolished the fort, carried off all the 
artillery and munitions of war, with vessels employed in the navi- 
gation of the lake; and having thus completed his destruction of 
the British defences on this frontier, returned once more in tri- 
umph with the spoils of victory, to hang up fresh trophies in the 
chuiLhes of Canada. 

Lord Loudoun, in the mean time, formed his junction with 
Admual Holbourne at Halifas, and tho troops were embarked with 
all diligence on board of the transports. Unfortunately, the 
French were again tco quick for them. Admiral de Bois de la 
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Mothe had arrived at LouieWg, with a large naval and land 
force ; it was ascertained that he had seventeeii ships of the line, 
and three frigates, quietly moored in the harhor ; that the place 
was well fortified and supplied with provisiona and ammunition, 
and garrisoned with six thousand regular troops, three thousand 
natiTca, and thirteen hundred Indians. 

Some hot-heads would have urged an attempt against all such 
array of force, but Lord Loudoun was aware of the prohahility 
of defeat, and the disgrace and ruia that it would bring upon 
British arms in America. He wisely, though ingloriously, re- 
turned to New York. Admiral Holbourne made a silly demon- 
stration of his fleet off the harbor of Louisburg, approaching 
within two miles of the batteries, but retired on seeing the French 
admiral preparing to unmoor. Ho afterwards returned with a 
reinforcement of four ships of the line; cruised before Louisburg, 
endeavoring to draw the enemy to an engagement, which De )a 
Mothe had the wisdom to decline ; was overtaken by a hurricane, 
in which one of his ships was lost, eleven were dismasted, others 
bad to throw their guns overboard, and all returned in a shattered 
condition to England, Thus ended the northern campaign by 
land and sea, a subject of great mortification to the nation, and 
ridicule and triumph to the enemy. 

During these unfortunate operations to the north, Washington 
was stationed at Winchester, shorn of part of his force by the 
detachment to South Carolina, and left with aeven hundred men 
to defend a frontier of more than three hundred and fifty miles in 
extent. The capture and demolition of Oswego by Montcalm 
had produced a disastrous effect. The whole country of the five 
nations was abandoned to the French. The frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virgmia were harassed by repeated inroada 
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of French and Indians, and Washington Lad the mortification to 
see tlie nohle valley of the Shenandoah almost deserted hj its in- 
habitant" and taat relaj sing mto a wilderness. 

The yeai woie iway en his part in the harassing service of 
defeudine a wi le fr utier with an insuf&cient and feadly organized 
foiee and tht, TOsat ont hp es[.erienced were heightened by con- 
tinual mi=uii del 'Standing'! with Governor Dinwiddle. From, the 
ungraeioiia tenor of 'leveial of that gentleman's letters, and from 
private mfo mation he was led to believe that some secret enemy 
had been making false lepiesentatioas of his motives and eon- 
diot indircjudieing the governor against Mm. He vindicated 
Limself wairaly fiom the alleged aspersions, proudly appealing to 
the whole t ur^e of his public career in proof of their falsity 

It la uneeitam said li wh 1 1 ht my m y h 

ippeirpd to Toiir hono Jutthlkw It thhht 
consolati n I am capabl f f Img tla t m n th t w 

emj loyed m i j ublio ptyh d dtlh th 

f itist repose 1 m him w th gi t h n ty 1 m 1 f th 

countij s mteiest tha I h d 1 f th 1 n 

hvmg who can say, wthit thtll ff I j t 

tional wrong to the pul 1 I w 11 h f lly bm 1 1 th m t 
i^nom mo 3 punishme t th t mj d p pi ht t nfl t 

On the other hdu lithlth myh t god 

an I my actions condemned without a hearing." 

Uis magnanimous appeal had but little effect. Dinwiddle was 
evidently aetuattd [ y the petty pique of a narrow and illiberal 
mind impatient of contradn-tion, even when in error. He took 
advintige of his official station to vent his spleen and gratify his 
I ctulance in i v i lety f ways inoompatiblo with the courtesy of 
a gentleman. It may eacite a grave smile at the present day to 
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find Wasbiugton oliarged by tliis very sraall-minJed man with 
looseness in hia way of writing to him ; with remissness in his duty 
towards him; anil even with impertinence in the able and eloc^uent 
representations which he felt compelled to mate of diaostroas mis- 
management in military affaira ; and still more, to find his rea- 
sonable rGC[uest, after a long eOTirso of aevero duty, for a tempora- 
ry leave of absence to attend to his private concerns peremptorily 
f 1 d th t w th 1 tt! urt f th h h w m 

b It Ic t b tb It I y f il 

Th m It pi d t wh h 'W h gt h d 1 tt Ij 

p Ifmtlim lidpydp h pt d 

tbtJwthhi ttl d t t d-m h 

hith E mtmh tgldwth jtdttkf 
dytydf dtdth fhlt 

b t th d 1 f h m 1 dy 1 th g t d 

fbtdlCikth my f, dlbmt 

Iflhhittwdtl Ifthy dt t 

M fV 

Tb dm t t f D w dl h w wa n w t an 
1 H t d f E j,I 1 J ary 1 3 y I ttl 
£, tt d pt ly h mm d t h g d 1 y 

h t h 1 d 1 y th mp t t f d t 

t t! t f 11 1 f d f 1 w ght 1 1 q y 

d t I m f mitt dthmjyg m ttb 

pd tthi mlmfif fft 1 

for the disposition of which sums he failed to render an account 
He was evidently a sordid, nan-ow-minded, and somewhat ar- 
rogant man ; bustling rather than active ; prone to meddle with 
matters of which he was profoundly ignorant, aad i 
willing to have hia ignorance enlightened. 
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Fob several mODtlia Wasliington was afflicted by returns of his 
malady, aceompanied by symptoms indicative, as lie thought, of 
a decline. " My constitution," writes he to his friend Colonel 
Stanwis, " is much impaired, and nothing can retrieve it hut the 
greatest care aud tie most circumspect course of life. This being 
the case, as I have nowno prospect left of preferment in the mili- 
tary way, and despair of rendering tliat immediate service which 
my country may require from the person commanding its troops, 
I have thoughts of quitting my command and retiring from all 
public business, leaving my post to be filled by some other person 
more capable of the taslr, and who may, perhaps, have his endea- 
vors crowned witb better success than mine have been." 

A gradual improvement in his health, and a change in his 
prospects, encouraged him to continue in what really was his 
fovorite career, and at the beginning of April he was again in 
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commancl at Fort Loudoun. Mr. Francis Fauquier had been 
appointed sueceaaor to Dinwiddie, and, until he should arrive, 
Mr, John Blair, president of the council, Lad, from his offi.ce, 
charge of the government. In the latter Washington had a friend 
who appreciated his character and services, and was disposed to 
carry out his plans. 

The general aspect of affairs, also, was more animatiug. Un- 
der the able and intrepid administration of William Pitt, who 
had control of the British cabinet, an effort was made to retrieve 
the disgraces of tie late American campaign, and to carry on the 
war with greater vigor. The instructions for a common fund 
were discontinued; there was no more talk of taxation by Parlia- 
ment. Lord Loudoun, from whom so much had been anticipated, 
had disappointed by his inactivity, and been relieved from a com- 
mand in whieli he had attempted much and done so little. His 
friends alleged that his inactivity was owing to a want of unanimi- 
ty and co-operation in the colonial governments, which paralyzed 
all his well meant efforts. Franilin, it is probable, probed the 
matter with his usual sagacity when he characterized him as a 
man " entirely made up of indecision." — " Like St. George oa the 
Mgns, he was always on horseback, but never rode on." 

On the return of his lordship to England, tlio general com- 
mand in America devolved on Major-general Abererombie, and 
the forces were divided into three detached bodies; one, under 
Major-general Amherst, was to operate in the north with the fleet 
under Bosoawen, for the reduction of Louisburg and the Island of 
Cape Breton ; another, under Abererombie himself, was to pro- 
ceed against Tieonderoga and Crown Point on Lake Champlaio ; 
and the third, under Brigadier-general Forbes, who had the 
charge of the middle and southern colonies, was to ucdertake the 

Vol. I.— 11 
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reduction of Fort Dnquesne, Tte colonial troops were to be sup- 
plied, like tte regulars, with arms, ammunition, tents, and pro- 
visions, at the expense of government, hat clothed and paid by 
the colonies ; for which the king would recommend to Parliament 
A proper compensation. The provincial ofB.cers appointed by the 
governors, and of no higher rank than colonel, were to be equal 
iu command, when united in service with those who held direct 
from the king, according to the date of their commissions. By 
those wise provisions of Mr. Pitt a fertile cause of heartburnings 
and dissensions was removed. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction Washington saw his fa- 
vorite measure at last adopted, the reduction of Port Duijuesne; 
and he resolved to continue in the service until that object was 
accomplished, Iu a letter to Stanwis, who was now a brigadier- 
general, he modestly requested to be mentioned in favorable terms 
to General To 1 e" n t j d he s, ^ ert n wh would d 

pend upon h m f r t tl o reco menKt oa to n 1 tary prefe 
ment (fo I hive 1 ng onq e e 1 «dl tich n hnat on an 1 sh 11 
serve this cam]; a yx me ely f the purpose of affoid ng my best 
endeavo 9 to b m^ m tters to i con I a on) b t as a f e on who 
would gl lly 1 e lL.t ngu him ^omo raeaau e f om the com o s 
run of provin ol officers a I mlerstand there w 11 bo a notley 
herd of a He had tl o sat sfaet on s bseiuently of enjoy ig 
the fullest conhlence of General Porbes, who knew too well the 
sound judgment and piai,tn,al ability evinced by him in the un- 
fortunate campaign of Eiaddook mt to bo desirous of availing 
himself of hu coun ch 

Washington still was comminder-in- chief of the Virginia 
troops, now augmented, 1 v an ict of the Assembly, to two regi- 
ments of one t! jus in I men each one led by himself, the other 
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by Colonel Bjrd ; the whole destined to make a part of the army 
of General Forbes ia the expedition against Fort Ducinesne. 

Of the animation which he felt at the prospect of serving m 
this long-deaired campaign, and revisiting with an effective force 
the scene of past disasters, we have a proof in a short letter, 
written during the escitement of the moment, to Major Francis 
Halket, his former companion in arms. , 

" My dear Halkot ; — Are we to have you once more among 
113 ? And shall we revisit together a hapless spot, that proved so 
fatal to many of our former brave companions ? Yes ; and I re- 
joice at it, hoping it will now be ia our power to testify a just 
abhorrence of the cruel butcheries exercised on our friends in 
the unfortunate day of General Braddock'a defeat; and, more- 
over, to show oitr enemies, t]iat we can practise all that lenity of 
which tiey only boast, without affording any adequate proof." 

Before we proceed to narrate the espedition against Port Dti- 
quesne, however, we will briefly notice the oonduet of the two 
other expeditions, which formed important parts in the plan of 
military operatioas for the year. And first, of that against Lou- 
isburg and the Island of Cape Breton. 

Major-general Amherst, who conducted this espedition, em- 
barked with between ten and twelve thousand men, in the fleet of 
Admiral Boscawen, and set sail about the end of May, from Hali- 
fax, in Kova Sootia, Along with him went Brigadier-general 
James Wolfe, an officer young ia years, bnt a veteran in military 
experience, and destined to gain an almost romantic celebrity. 
He may almost be said to have been born in the camp, for he was 
the son of Major-general Wolfe, a veteran officer of merit, and 
when a lad had witnessed the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 
While a mere youth he had distinguished himself at the battle of 
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Laffeldt, ia tlie Netterlands; and now, after haying been eighteen 
years in the service, he was but thirty-one years of age. In 
America, however, he was to win his lasting laurels. 

On the 2d of June, the fleet arrived at the Bay of Gabarus, 
about seven miles to the west of Loulsburg. The latter place 
was garrisoned by two thousand five hundred regulars, and three 
hundred militia, and subsequently reinforced by upwards of four 
hundred Canadians and Indians. In the harbor were six shipa- 
of-the-line, and five frigates ; three of which were sunk across the 
mouth. Por several days the troops were prevented from landing 
by boisterous weather, and a heavy surf. The Eronch improved 
that time to strengthen a chain of forts along the shore, deepen- 
ing trenches, aad constructing batteries. 

On the sth of June, preparations for landing were made be- 
fore da'^bieak The troops were embarked in boats in three divi- 
sions, undei Bngadiei-s Wolfe, Whetmore, and Laurens. The 
landmg wis to be ittempted west of the harbor, at a place feebly 
secured Scveiil fri'ates and sloops previously scoured the beach 
with th h t ft wh h W If pull d f h w th h d 
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gomery, whom, for his gallantry, Wolfe promoted to a lieutenancy, 
and who was destined, in after years, to gain an imperishable re- 
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nown. The otlier diyisiona effected a landiDg after a severe con- 
flict J artillery arid stores were broiiglit on. store, and Louisburg 
was formally invested. 

The weather continued boisterous ; the heavy cannon, and the 
various munitions necessary for a siege, were landed witli difficulty. 
Amherst, moreover, was a cautious man, and made his approaches 
slowly, securing his camp hy rodouhts and epaulemeats. The 
Chevalier. Drueour, who commanded at Louisbui-g, called in hia 
outposta, and prepared for a desperate defence; keeping up a 
heavy fire from his "batteries, aad from the ships in the harbor. 

"Wolfe, with a strong detachment, surprised at night, and took 
possession of Light House Point, on the north-east side of the 
entrance to the harbor. Here he throw up batteries ia addition 
to those already there, from which he was enabled greatly to auuoy 
both town and shipping, as well as to aid Amherst in hia alow, 
but regular and sure approaches. 

On the 21st of July, the three largest of the enemy's ships 
were set on fire by a bombshell. On the night of the 25th two 
other of the ships were boarded, sword in hand, from boats of the 
squadron; one being aground, was burnt, the other was towed 
out of the harbor in triumph. The brave Drucour kept up the 
defence until all the ships were either taken or destroyed; forty, 
out of fifty-two pieces of cannon dismounted, and his works mere 
heaps of ruins. When driven to capitulate, he refused the terms 
proposed, as being too severe, and, when threatened with a gen- 
oral assault, by sea and land, determined to abide it, rather than 
submit to what he considered a humiliation. The prayers and 
petitions of tho inhabitants, however, overcame his obstinacy. 
The place was surrendered, and he and his garrison became prison- 
ers of wai'. Captain Amherst, brother to the general, carried 
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home the news to England, with eleven pair of colors, taken at 
Louialmrg. Ttero wore rejoicings throughout the kingdom. 
The colors were borne in triumph througli the streets of London, 
with a parade of horse and foot, kettle drums and trumpets, 
and the thunder of artillery, and were put up as trophiea in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

Boscawen, who was a member of Parliament, received a 
unanimous vote of praise from the House of Oommous, and the 
youthful WoKe, who returned shortly after the victory to Eng- 
land, was hailed as the hero of the enterprise. 

We have disposed of one of the three great expeditions con- 
templated in the plan of the year's campaign. The second waa 
that against the French forts on Lakes George and Champlain. 
At the beginning of July, Abercrombio was encamped on the 
borders of Lake George, with between six and seven thousand 
regulars, and upwards of nine thousand provincials, from New 
England, New York, and New Jersey. Major Israel Putnam, of 
Connecticut, who had served on this lake, under Sir William 
Johnson, in the campaign in which Dieskau was defeated and . 
slain, had been detached with a scouting party to reconnoitre the 
neighborhood. After his return and report, Aherorombie pre- 
pared to proceed against Ticonderoga, situated on a tongue of 
land in Lake Champlain, at tho mouth of the strait communica^ 
ting with Lake George. 

On the 5th of July, the forces were embarked in one hundred 
and twenty-five whale-boats, and nine hundred batteaus, with tho 
artillery on rafts. Tho vast flotilla proceeded slowly down the 
lake, with banners and pennons fluttering in the summer broeze ; 
arms glittcrmg in the sunshine, and martial music echoing along 
tie wood-clad aiouatains. With Abercrombie wont Lord Howe, 
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a youEg nobleman brave and entetprieingj fall of martial enthu- 
siasm, and endeared to tke soldiery by the generosity of his dis- 
position, and the Bweetness of his manners. 

On the first night they bivouacked for some hours at Sabbath- 
day Point, but rc-ombarked before midnight. The next day 
they landed on a point on the western shore, just at the eatranoe 
of the strait leading to Lake Champlain. Here they were formed 
into three columns, and pushed forward. 

They soou came upon the enemy's advanced guard, a battalion 
encamped behind a log breastwork. The French set fire to their 
camp, and retreated. The columns kept their form, and pressed 
forward, but, through ignorance of their guides, became bewil- 
dered in a dense forest, fell into confusion, and blundered upon 
each other. 

Lord Howe urged on with the van of the right eentte column, 
Putnam, who was with him, and more esperienced in forest war- 
fare, endeavored in vain to inspire him with caution. After a 
time they came upon a detachment of the retreating foe, who, 
like themselves, had lost their way. A severe conflict ensued. 
Lord Howe, who gallantly led the van, was killed at the onset. 
His fall gave new ardor to his troops. The enemy were routed, 
some slain, some drowned, about one hundred and fifty taken 
prisoners, including five oficers. Nothing further was done that 
day. The death of Lord Howe more than counterbalanced the 
defeat of the enemy. His loss was bewailed not merely by tho 
army, but by the American people; for it is singular how much 
this young nobleman, in a short time, had made himself beloved. 
The point near which tho troops had landed stil! bears his name; 
the place where he fell is still pointed out; and Massachusetts 
voted him a monument in Westminster Abbey. 
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Witli Lord Howe expired tho master spirit of the enterpiiao. 
Abercromliie fell baek to the laudiag-plaoe. The nest day he 
seat out a strong detaehmeEt of regulars, royal provincials, and 
batteatis men, under Lieutenant-colonel Brads treet, of New 
Tort to aeeare a s^w-mil! whieh the enemy had ahandoned 
Tli a done he followe 1 on the game e en u v th the a n to e 

nd tooL post at the m 11 w fh n two n 1 » of the fo t Here 
he waq JO ned by S W 11 m Johns n tl het een fo and 
five hundred '5a¥aj,e war s t om tl e M ha k E ve 

Blont aim had call In II hL. i ees 1 etween thi e and four 
thousand men and was st ongly po'ited beh ud deep intren h 
menta and brea tiro \a e ght f et h ^h w th an ibat ^ oi fell d 
t ees n f nt of h s I nea p eaent ng a ho d b r e w th the r 
jagged bo Tgl ? J ut ^ outw r 1 \.ber r mb e was d ce ved as 
to the atrength of the I' en h wo 1. h s eag neers jier ade 1 h n 
they we e fo n lai le only a ajpea anoe b t re Ily v ak a d 
fl may "W tliout w tng fo the a v 1 of h a e nnon an I 

g n tiie op n n of h s most jud e ous of&ce s he gi. e o de s 
to stor n the wo L Never were h o \en more galhntly 
oleyed The men rushed fo-wa 1 w th fixed baioneti inl at 
tern] te 1 to f e the way th ough o scramble ov r the a! atL 
un le a he t 1 fi e of sw vela and m i&ket y In ihe le i e at on 
of tl e moment the ofii era even i ed to cut their w y th o gh 
w til the r swords Some v n rea hel the pa apet where they 
we e hot down The breaatwo k w.*s too h gh to be a mounted 
and gave a sec e cove t to the enemv Bepeated a sa Its were 
ma fe and as often ej elled w th d eadful havoc The Ir q n a 
warror-i wh hal ar ved w th =1 r W 11 m Johnson to k no 
! t t b s d m th s fie ce coafl ct hut stood alo t nc 

ne 1 apeotito of the bloc ly strife ot wh te men 
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After four honra of desperate and fruitless fightiug, Aber- 
crombie, who had all the time remained aloof at the saw-mills, 
gave up tho ill-judged attempt, and withdrew once more to the 
landing-place, with the loss of nearly two thousand in killed and 
wounded. Had not the vastly inferior force of Montcalm pre- 
vented him from sallying beyond his trenches, the retreat of the 
British might have been pushed to a headlong and disastrous 
flight. 

Abererombie had still nearly four times the number of the 
enemy, with cannon, and all the means of carrying on a siege, 
with every prospect of success ; but the failure of this rash as- 
sault seems completely to have dismayed him. The next day he 
re-embarked all his troops, and returned across that late where 
his disgraced banners had recently waved so proudly. 

While the general was planning fortifications on Lake G-eorge, 
Colonel Uradstrcet obtained permission to carry into effect au 
expedition which he had for some time meditated, and which had 
been a favored project with the lamented Howe. This was to re- 
duce Fort Frontenac, the stronghold of the French on the north 
side of the entrance of Lake Ontario, commanding the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. This post was a centi-al point of Indian trade, 
where the tribes resorted from all parts of a vast interior ; some- 
times a distance of a thousand miles, to traffic away their peltries 
with the fur-traders. It was, moreover, a magazine for the more 
southern posts, among which was Fort Duquesne on the Ohio. 

Bradstreet was an ofSeer of spirit Pushing his way along 
the valley of the Mohawk and by the Oneida, where he was 
joined by several warriors of the Sis Nations, he arrived at Os- 
wego in August, with nearly three thousand men ; the great«r 
part of them provincial troops of New York and Massachusetts, 

Vol. I.— 11* 
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Embarking at Oswego in open boats, te crossed Late Ontario, 
and landed within a mile of Eronteuao. Tke fort mounted sisty 
guns, and several mortars, yet though, a place of such importance, 
the garrison conaieted of merely one hundred and ten men, and a 
few Indians. These either fled, or surrendered at discretion. 
In the fort was an immense amount of merchandise and military 
stores; part of the latter intended for the supply of Fort Du- 
ijuesne. In the harbor were nine armed vessels, some of them 
carrying eighteen guns ; the whole of the enemy's shipping on the 
lake. Two of these Colonel Bradstreet freighted with part of 
the spoils of the fort, the others he destroyed; then having dis- 
mantled the fortifications, and laid waste every thing which he 
coiud not carry away, he recrossed the lake to Oswego, and re- 
turned with his troops to the ai'my on Lake Goorga 
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R. CHAMBERIAYNe's — MBS. V 



HEBSl'a SnCSDESS THE KEW EOATJ TO FOET BUQUESNE — jllJHCII FORTH! 

IS COSBEQUESOKB — 



Opehatioks went on slowly in that part of the year's campaign 
in wliicli Waatingtoa was inivnediately engaged — the espeditioo 
against Fort Duquesne. Brigadier-general Forbes, who was 
commander-in-ohief, was detained .it Philadelphia by thoss delays 
and cross-purposes incident to military affairs in a new country. 
Colonel Bouquet, who was to command the advanced diyision, 
took hie station, with a corps of regulars, at Saystown, in the 
centre of Pennayiyania. Tliere slowly assembled troops from vari- 
OTIS pai-ts. Three tiiousand Pencsylvanians, twelve hundred and 
fifty South Carolinians, and a few hundred men from elsewhere. 

Wastington, in the mean time, gathered together his scattered 
regiment at "Winchester, some from a distance of two hundred 
miles, and diligently disciplined Lis recruits. Ho had two Yir- 
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ginia regiments under him, amonntiug, when complete, to atout 
nineteen hundred men, Soyon hundred Indian warriors, also, 
camo lagging into his camp, lared by the prospect of a successful 
campaign. 

The president of the council had given Washington a discre- 
tionary power in the present juncture to order oat militia for the 
purpose of garrisoning the fort in the ahsence of the regular 
troops. Washington exercised the power with extreme reluc- 
tance. He considered it, he said, an affair of too important and 
ddicate a nature for him to manage, and apprehended the discon- 
tent it might occasion. In fact, his sympathies were always with 
the husbandmen and the laborers of the soil, and ho deplored the 
evils Imposed upon them by arbitrary di'afts for military service ; 
a scruple not often indulged by youtiful commanders. 

The force thus assembling was in want of arms, tents, field- 
equipage, and almost every rec^nislte. Washington had made 
repeated representations, by letter, of the destitute state of the 
Virginia troops, but without avail ; he was now ordered by Sir 
John St. Clair, the quartermaster-general of the forces, under 
General Forbes, to repair to Williamsburg, and lay the stat« of 
tie ease before the council. He set off promptly on horseback, 
attended by Bishop, the well-trained military servant, who had 
served the late General Braddock. It proved an eventful jour- 
ney, though not in a military point of view. In crossing a ferry 
of the Pamunliey, a branch of York River, he fell in company 
with a Mr. Chamberlayne, who lived in the neighborhood, and 
who, in the spirit of Virginian hospitality, claimed him as a 
gucat. It was with dif&eulty Washington eould be prevailed oa 
to halt for dinner, so impatient was ho to arrive at Williamsburg, 
and accomplish his mission. 
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Among the guests at Mr. Chamlierlayne's was a young and 
blooming widow, Mrs. Martlia Cnstis, daughter of Mr. John 
Dandridge, bott patrician names in the prOTinoe. Her husband, 
John Pariie Custis, had been dead about tliree years, leaving hex 
with two young children, and a large fortune. She is represented 
aa being' rather below the middle size, but estremely well shaped, 
with an agreeable countenance, dark hazel eyes and hair, and 
those frank, engaging manners, so captivating iu Southern women. 
We are not informed whether Washington had met with her be- 
fore ; probably not during her widowhood, aa during that time ho 
had been almost continually on the frontier. We have shown 
that, with all his gravity and reserve, he was quickly susceptible 
to female charms ; and they may have had a „ ate effe t pon 
him when thus casually encountered in fleeting moments an t bed 
from the cares and perplexities and rude scene of f ont e war- 
fare. At any rate, hia heart appears to have been taken by sur- 

The dinner, which in those days was an earlier meal than at 
present, seemod all too short. The afternoon passed away like a 
dream. Bishop was punctual to the orders he had received on 
halting ; the horses pawed at the door ; but for once Washington 
loitered in the path of duty. The horses were countermanded, 
and it waa not until the nest morning that he was again in the 
saddle, spurring for Williamsburg. Happily the White House, 
the residence of Mrs. Custis, was in New Kent County, at no 
great distance from that city, so that he had opportunities of vis- 
iting her in the intervals of businesa. His time for courtship, 
however, was brief. Military dutiea called him back almost im- 
mediately to Winchester ; but he feared, should he leave the 
matter in suspense, some more enterprising rival might supplant 
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him (luring his alisenee, as in tlie case of Miss Ptilipso, at New 
York, He improveO, therefore, his hi-ief opportunity to tte ut- 
most. The blooming widow had masy suitors, but Waahiugtoa 
was graced with that renown so ennobliag in the eyes of woman. 
In a word, before they separated, they had mutudly plighted their 
faith, and the marriage was to take place as soon as the campaign 
agMnat Eort Duquesne was at an end. 

Before returning to Winchester, Washington was obliged to 
hold conferences with Sir John St. Clair and Colonel Bouijuet, 
at an intermediate rendeavoua, to give them information re- 
specting the frontiers, and arrange about the maicliing of his 
troops. His constant word to tliem was forward ! forward I 
For the precious time for action was slipping away, and he feared 
their Indian allies, so important to their seoiirity while on tho 
mareh, might, witb tbeir usual fickleness, lose patience, and return 

On an-iviug at Winchester, he found his troops restless and 
discontented from prolonged inaction. The inhabitants impa- 
tient of the burdens imposed on them, and of the diatarbances 
of an idle camp ; while the Indians, as he apprehended, had de- 
serted outright. It was a great relief, therefore, when he receired 
. orders from the commander-in-chief to repair to Fort Cumber- 
land, He arrived there on the 2d of July, aud proceeded to 
open a road between that post and head-<juarters, at Eaystown, 
thirty miles distant, where Colonel Bouquet was stationed. 

His troops were scantily supplied with regimental clothing. 
Tho weather was oppressively warm. He now conceived the 
idea of equipping them in the light Indian hunting garb, 
and even of adopting it himself. Two companies were accord- 
ingly equipped in this style, and sent under the command of Ma- 
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joi' Lewis to toad-quarters, " It is an unbDeoroing dresa, I own, 
for an officer," writes Waehington, " but oonTefiience rather tliaa 
show, I thick, Btoiild be consulted. The reduction of bat-horses 
alone would h& sufficient to recommenii it ; for nothing is more 
certain than that lesa baggage would be required." 

Tlie experiment was succesefuL " The dress takes veiy well 
here," writes Colonel Eouqtset ; " and, thank Uod, we see nothing 
but sliirts and blankets. * 's " Their dress should lie ono 
pattern for this espedition." Such was probably the origm of 
tie American rifle dress, afterwards so much worn in warfare, 
and modelled on the Indian costume. 

The army was no^ annoyed by scouting parties of Indians 
hovering about tlie neighborhood. Expresses p^a 
the posts were Sred upon ; a waggoner was shot down, 
ington sent out eoucter-paities of Cherokees. Colonel I 
required that eaj;h pai'ty should be aooompanied by an officer and 
a nnmber of white men, Washington complied with the order, 
though he considered them an encumbrance rather than an ad- 
vantage. " Small parties of Indians," said he, " will more effec- 
tually harass the enemy by keeping them under continual alarms, 
than any parties of white men can do. For small parties of the 
latter are not eq^ual to the task, not being so dexterous at skulk- 
ing as Indians; and large parties will be discovered by their 
spies early enough to have a superior force opposed to them." 
With all his efforts, however, he was never able fully to make 
the officers of the regular army appreciate the importance of In- 
dian allies in these campaigns in the wildeniess. 

On the other hand, he earnestly discountenanced a propo- 
sition of Colonel Bouquet, to make an in-uption into the enemy's 
country with a strong party of regulars. Such a detachment, he 
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I, could not lie sent witiiout a cumbersome train of sup- 
plies, which wotild discoTcr it to the enemy, who must at that 
time be collecting his whole force at Eort Daquesne ; the enter- 
prise, therefore, would be likely to terminate in a, miscarriage, if 
not in the destruction of the party. We slial! see that his opinion 
was oracular. 

As Washington intended to retire from military life at the 
close of this campaign, he had proposed himself to the electors of 
Frederick County as their representative in the House of Bur- 
gesses. The election was coming on at Winchester; his friends 
pressed him to attend it, and Colonel Bouq^uet gave him leave of 
absence; but he declined to absent himself from his post for the 
promotion of his political interests. There were three competi- 
tors in the field, yet so high was the public opinion of his merit, 
that, though Winchester had boon his l!ead-c[uarters for two or 
three years past, and he had occasionally enforced martial law 
with a rigorous hand, he waa elected by a large majority. 
The election was carried on somewhat ia the English style. 
There was much eating and drinking at the expense of the candi- 
date. Washington appeared on the hustings by proxy, and his 
representative was chaired about the town with enthusiastic ap- 
plause and huzzaing for Colonel Washington. 

On the 21st of July arrived tidings of the brilliant success of 
that part of the scheme of the year's campaign conducted by 
General Amherst and Admiral Boseawen, who had reduced the 
strong town of LouLaburg and gained possession of the Island 
of Cape Breton. This intelligence increased Washington's impa- 
tience at the delays of the expedition with which he was connect 
ed. He wished to rival these successes by a brilliant blow in the 
south. Perhaps a desire for personal distinction in the eyes of 
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tlie lady of liis choice may liaye been at the bottom of this impa- 
tience ; for we are told that he kept up a constant eon-espondence 
with her throughout the campaign. 

Understanding that the oommander-in- chief had some thoughts 
of throwing a body of light troops in the advance, he wrote to Colo- 
nel Bou<juetj earnestly soliciting hia influence to have himself and 
his Virginia regiment included in the detachment, " If any argu- 
ment is needed to obtain this favor," said he, " I hope, without 
vanity, I may bo allowed to say, that from long intimacy with 
these woods, and frequent scoiiting in them, my men are at least 
as well aoqxiaintec! with all the passes and difficulties as any 
troops that will be employed." 

He soon ieaint to his surprise, however, that the road to 
whioh his men were accustomed, and which had been worked by 
Braddock'e troops in his campaign, was not to bo taken in the 
present expedition, but a new one opened through the heart of 
Pennsylvania, from Baystown to Fort Duquesne, on the track 
generally taken by the northern traders. He instantly com- 
menced long and repeated remonstrances on. the subject; repre- 
senting that Braddock's road, from recent examination, only 
needed partial repairs, and showing by clear oalcnlatioa that an 
army could reach Fort DucLueane by that route in thirty-four 
days, so that the whole campaign might be effected by the middle 
of October ; whereas the extreme labor of opening a new road 
across mountains, swamps, and through a densely wooded country, 
would detain ttem so late, that the season would be over before 
they could reach the scene of action. His representations were 
of no avail. The officers of the regular service had received a 
fearful idea of Braddock'a road from his own despatches, wherein 
he had described it as lying " aci-osa mountains and rocks of an 
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excessive heigit, vastly steep, and divided hy torrents and rivers," 
wliereas the Pennsylvania traders, who were anxious for the open- 
ing of the new road through their province, described the country 
through which it would pass as less difficult, and its streams less 
subject to inundation ; above all, it was a direct line, and fifty miles 
nearer. This route, therefore, to the great regret of Washington 
and the indignation of the Virginia Assembly, was definitively 
adopted, and sixteen hundred men weie immediaftly thrown m 
the advance &om Eaystown to work upon it 

The first of September found Wiahington still encamped at 
Fort Cumberland, his troops sickly and dispirited, and the biil- 
liant espeditinn which he had anticipated, dwmdlmg down into a 
tedious operation of road-making In the mean time, his scouts 
brought him. word that the whole force at Fort Duquosne on tlic 
I3th of August, Indians included, did not exceed eight hundred 
men : had an early campaign been pressed forward, as he recom- 
mended, the place by this time would have been captured. At 
length, in the month of September, he received orders from Gen- 
eral Forbes to join him with hi'* troops at Raystown, where be 
had just arrived, having been detained by severe illness. He was 
receivod by the general with the highest marks of respect. On 
all occa'iions, both in private and at councils of war, that com- 
mander treated his opinions with the greatest deference. He, 
moreover, adopted a plan drawn out by Washington for the march 
of the army ; and an order of battle which still exists, furnishing 
a proof of his skill in frontier warfare. 

It was now the middle of September ; yet the groat body of 
men engaged in opening the new military road, after incredible 
toil, had not advanced above forty-five mil^, to a place called 
Loyal Hannan, a little beyond Laurel Hill. Colonel Bouquet, 
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wto commanded tte dwiaion of nearly two thousand men seat 
forward to open this road, had halted at Loyal llannan to estahlish 
a military post and deposit. 

He was upwards of fifty miles from Fort Duciuesne, and 
was tempted to adopt the measure, so strongly discountenanced 
by Washington, of sending a party on a foray into the enemy's 
country. He accordingly detached Major Grant with eight hun- 
dred picked men, some of them Highlanders, others, in Indian 
garh, the part of W^hington's VirgLnian regiment sent forward 
by him from Cumberland under command of Major Lewis. 

The instructions giveu to Major Grant were merely to recoa- 
noitre the country in the neighborhood of Eort Daquesne, and 
ascertain the strength and position of the enemy. He conducted 
the enterprise with the foolhardiness of a man eager for personal 
notoriety. His whole object seems to have been by open bravado 
to provoke an action. The enomy were apprised, through their 
Bcouts, of his approach, but suffered him to advance unmolested. 
Arriviag at night in the neighborhood of tho fort, he posted his 
men on a hill, and sent out a party of observation, who set fire to 
a log house near the walls and returned to the encampment. As 
if this were not sufficient to put the enemy on the alert, he or- 
dered the reveille to be beaten in the morning in several places; 
then, posting Major Lewis with his provincial troops at a distance 
in the rear to protect tho baggage, he marshalled his regulars ia 
battle array, and sent an engineer, with a covering party, to take 
a plan of the works ia full view of the garrison. 

Not a gun was fired by the fort; the silence which was main- 
tained was mistaken for fear, and increased the arrogance and 
blind security of the British commander. At length, when ha 
was thrown off his guard, there was a sudden sally of the garrl- 
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HOC, aiid aa attack on tke flanks by IiidiaBS Iild in ambugli. A 
seene now ooourrecl similar to that at the defeat of Braddoek 
Tlie British ofSeerB marstalled tlieir men according to European 
taotiea, and the Highlanders for some time stood their gi-ound 
bravely; but the destractiTG fire and hoi-ricl yells of the IndiaBS 
soon produced panic and confusion. Major Lewis, at the first 
noise of the attack, left Captain Bullitt, with fifty Virginians, to 
gnard the baggage, and hastened with the main part of his men 
to the scene of action. Tlie contest was kept tip for some time, 
but the coniiasion was irretrieyahle. The Indians sallied from 
their concealment, and attacked with the tomahawk and Ecalping- 
tnife, Lewis fought hand to hand with an Indian brave, whom 
he laid dead at his feet, hut was surrounded by others, and only 
sared his life by surrendering himself to a French officer. Major 
Grant surrendered himself in like manner. The whole detach- 
ment was put to the rout with dreadful carnage. 

Captain Bullitt rallied several of the fugitives, and prepai-cd 
to make a forlorn stand, as the only chance where the enemy was 
overwhelming and merciless, Bespatching the most valuable 
e with the strongest horses, he made a ban-icade with the 
gons, behind which he posted his men, giving them 
orders how they were to act. All this was the thought and the 
work almost of a moment, for the savages, having finished the 
havoc and plunder of the field of battle, were hastening in pursuit 
of the fugitives. Bullitt sufi'ered them to come near, when, on a 
concerted signal, a destructive fire was opened from behind the bag- 
gage waggons. Tliey were cheeked for a. time ; but were again 
pressing forward in greater numbers, when Bullitt and his men 
held out the signal of capitulation, and advanced as if to surrender. 
When within eight yards of the enemy, they suddenly levelled 
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their arms, poured a moat effective ToUey, and tKea charged with 
the bayonet. The Indians fled in dismay, and Bullitt took ad- 
vantage of thia check to retreat with all speed, collecting the 
woimded and the scattered fugitives aa he advanced. The routed 
detachment came back in fragments to Colonel Bouquet's camp at 
Loyal Hannan, with the loss of twenty-one officers and two hun- 
dred and seventy-three privates killed and taken. The Highland- 
ers and the Virginians were those that fought the best and suf- 
fered the most in this bloody battlo. "Washington's regiment lost 
six officers and sixty-two privates. 

If Washington could have taken any prido in seeing his pre- 
sages of misfortune verified, he might have been gratified by the 
result of this rash " irruption into the enemy's country," which 
was exactly what he had predicted. In his letters to Governor 
Fauquier, however, he bears lightly on the error of Col Bouquet. 
" Erom all accounts I can collect," says he, " it appears very clear 
(bat this was a very ill- concerted, or a very ill-eseeuted plan, per- 
haps both ; but it seems to bo generally acknowledged that Major 
Grant exceeded his orders, and that no dispositioa was made for 
engaging." 

Washington, who was at Eaystown when the disastrous news 
arrived, was publicly complimented by General Forbes, on the 
gallant conduct of his Virginian troops, and Bullitt's behavior was 
"a matter of great admiration," The latter was soon after re- 
warded with a niajor's commission. 

As a further mark of the high opinion now entertained of 
provincial troops for frontier service, Washington was given the 
command of a division, partly composed of his own men, to keep 
in the advance of the main body, clear the roads, throw out scoutr 
ing parties, and repel Indian attacks. 
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Tt was the 5tk of November feeforo tho wliolo army assembled 
at Loyal Hanuan. 'Wmtei- waa now at baud, and upwards of 
fifty miles of wilderaess were yet to be traversed, by a road not 
yet formed, before they could reaeli Port Dm;[ueBne, Again, 
Wasbington's predictions seemed likely to be verified, and tbe 
espedition to be defeated by delay ; for in a council of war it was 
determined to be impracticable to advance fm-tber witb tbe army 
tbat season. Tbree prisoners, bowever, wbo were brought in, 
gave suob an account of tbe weak state of tbe garrison at Fort 
Dacjaesne, its want of provisions, and t]ie defection of tbe Indians, 
tbat it was determined to push foi-ward. Tbe marcb wae ac- 
cordingly resumed, but witbout tents or baggage, and witb only 
a ligbt train of artillery. 

Wasbington stUl kept tbe advance. After leaving Loyal 
Hannan, the road presented traces of tbe late defeat of Grant ; 
being strewed witb human bones, tbe sad relics of fugitives cut 
down by tbe Indians, or of wounded soldiers wlio bad died on tbe 
retreat ; tbey lay mouldering in various stages of decay, mingled 
witb tlie bones of borses and of oxen. As they approaebed Fort 
Duc[ues»e tbese mementoes of former disasters became more fre- 
quent ; and tbe bones of those massacred in tbe defeat of Brad- 
dock, still lay scattered about tbe battle field, wbitening in tto 

At lengtb tbe army arrived in sigbt of Fort Daqnesne, advan- 
cing witb gi'eat precaution, and expecting a vigorous defence ; but 
tbat formidable fortress, tbe terror and scourge of tbe frontier, 
and tbe object of sucb warlike enterprise, fell without a blow. 
The recent successes of tbe English forces in Canada, particu- 
larly tbe capture and destruotion of Fort Frontenao, bad left 
tbe garrison without hope of reinforcements and supplies. 
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Tke wtolo force, at tSie time, iliJ. not cseecfl five hundii'd meHj 
and the provisioBS were nearly eshaasted. The commander, 
therefore, waited only nntil the English army was within one 
day's march, when he embarked his troops at night in batteaus, 
blew up his magisiues, set fire to the fort, and retreated down the 
Oliio, by the light of the flames. Oa the 25th of November, 
Washington, with tlie advaneed guard, marched in, and planted 
the Britieh flag on the yet smoking ruins. 

One of the first offices of the army was to ooUeet and bury, 
in one common tomb, the bones of their fellow-soldiers who had 
fallen in the battles of Braddock and G-rant. In this pious duty 
it is said cyeiy one joined, from the general down to the private 
soldier ; and some veterans assisted, with heavy hearts and fre- 
quent ejaculations of poignant feeling, who had been present in 
the scenes of defeat and cai-nage. 

The riuns of the fortress were now put in a defensible state, 
and garrisoned by two taudi-ed men fi-om Washington's regiment; 
the name was changed to that of Fort Pitt, in honor of the illus- 
trious British minister, whose mei^ui-es had given vigor and effect 
to this year's campaign ; it has since been modified into Pittsburg, 
aud designates one of tie most busy and populous cities of the 
interior. 

The reduction of Fort Duqiiesne terminated, as "Washington 
had foreseen, the ti'oubles and daugers of the southern frontier. 
The French domination of the Ohio was at an end j the Indians, 
as usual, paid homage to the conquering power, and a treaty of 
peace was concluded with all the tribes between the Ohio and the 
lakes. 

With this campaign ended, for the present, the military career 
of Washington. His great object was attained, the restoration 
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of quiet and Beeurity to hia native province ; and, liaving aban- 
doned all hopo of attaining rank in the regular army, and his 
health being much impaired, he gave up his commission at the 
close of the year, and retired from the seryioe, followed by the 
applause of his fellow-soldiers, and tlie gratitude and admiration 
of all his countrymen. 

Hia marriage with Mrs. Custis took place shortly after his 
return. It was celebrated on the 6th of January, 1759, at the 
White House, the residence of the bride, in the good old hos- 
pitable style of Virginia, amid a joyous assemblage of relatives 
and friends. 
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ORE following "Washington into the retiiemtnt ot dtme^itic 
we think it proper to notioi tho eTCnto which closed the 

it struggle between, iingland and Funfe foi emj^ue in Amei 
In that struggle he had fiist become piictised m irm", and 
n the ways of the world ; and its resulfh will be found 
connected with the history of his later years. 

General Abei-crombie had been aupeiseded as commander-ia- 
chief of the forces in America by Major geneial Amherst, who 
had gained great favor by the reduction of Louisburg. Accord- 
ing to the plan of operations for 1759, General Wolfe, who had 
risen to fame by his gallant conduct in the same affair, was to 
ascend the St. Lawrence in. a fleet of ships of war, with eight 
thousand men, as soon as the river should he free of ice, and lay 
siege to Quebec, the capital of Oaoada. General Amherst, in 
the mean time, was to advance, as Abercrombie had done, by 
Lnke George, against Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; reduce 

Vol. I.— 12 
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tliose forts, cross Lake Ohamplaiii, push oo to tlie St. Lawrence, 
and co-operate with Wolfo. 

A third expeditioD, under Brigadier-genera! Prideaux, aided 
by Sir William Johnson and his Indian warriors, was to attack 
Fort Niagara, which controlled the whole country of the Six Na- 
tions, and commanded the navigation of the great lakes, and the 
intercourse between Canada and Louisiana. Having reduced this 
fort, he was to traverse Lake Ontai'io, descend the St, Lawi-ence, 
capture Montreal, and join his forces with tliose of Amherst. 

The last mentioned expedition was the first executed. Gen- 
eral Prideaux embarked at Oswego on tho first of July, with a 
large body of troops, regulars and provincials, — tho latter partly 
from New York. He ivas accompanied by Sir "William Johnson, 
and his Indian braves of the Mohawk. Landing at an mlet of 
Lake Ontario, within a few miles of Fort Niagara, he advanced, 
without being opposed, and proceeded to invest it. The garrison, 
BIS. hundred strong, made a resolute defence. The siege was car- 
ried on by regular approaches, but pressed with vigor. On the 
20tli of July, Prideaux, in visiting his trenches, was killed by the 
bursting of a cohom. Informed by express of this misfortune. 
General Amherst detached from the main army Brigadier-general 
Gage, tho officer who had led Braddock's advance, to take the 
command. 

In the mean time, the siege had been conducted by Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson with courage and sagacity. He was destitute of 
military science, but had a natural aptness for warfare, especially 
for the rough kind carried on in the wilderness. Being informed 
by his scouts that twelve hundred regular troops, drawn from 
Detroit, Tenango, and Presque Isle, and led by D'Aubry, with a 
number of Indian auxiliaries, were hastening to the rescue, lie 
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detaclied a force of grenadiers aud light infanti-y, with some of 
hia Mohawk waiTiors, to intercept thorn. They came in sight of 
each other on the road, between W g Fall n 1 the fort, 
within the thundering soimd of the o 1 tl li&t nt view of 

the other. Johnson's " hrayes " adv n d t h a parley with 
the hostile redskins. The latter rece d th m w th a war-whoop, 
and Frenchman and savage made an imp t t Johnsoa's 

regulars and provincials stood their ground firmlyj while his red 
warriors fell on the flanks of the enemy. After a sharp conflictj 
the French were broken, routed, and pursued thi'ough the woods, 
with great carnage. Among the prisoners taken were seventeen 
officers. The next day Sir William Johnson sent a trumpet, 
summoning the garrison to surrender, to spare the efEiisiori of 
blood, and prevent outrages by the Indiana, Thoy had ao alter- 
native ; were permitted to march out with the honors of war, and 
were protected by Sir William from his Indian allies. Thus was 
secured the key to the communication between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, and to the vast interior region connected with them, Tho 
blow alarmed the French for the safety of Montreal, and De 
Levi, the second in commaad of their Canadiim forces, hastened 
up from before Quebec, and took post at tho fort of Oswcgatchio 
(now Ogdensburg), to defend tho parses of the St. Lawrence. 

We now proceed to notice the expedition against Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, In the month of July, Oeneral Amherst em- 
harked with nearly twelve thousand men, at the npper part of 
Lake George, and proceeded down it, as Abererombie had done 
in the preceding year, in a vast fleet of whale-boats, batteaus, 
and rafts, and all the glitter and parade of war. On the 22d, 
the army debarked at the lower part of the lake, and advanced 
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toward Ticocderoga. After a slight skiwnisli with the adyanccd. 
guard, they secured the oW post at the saw-mill. 

Montcalm was no longer in the fort; he was absent for the 
protection of Quebec. The garrison did not exeeed four hundred 
men, Eourkmarque, a brave officer, who commanded, at first 
seemed disposed to make defence ; but, against such ovei-whelm- 
ing force, it would have been madness. Dismantling the fortifica- 
tions, therefore, he abandoned them, as he did likewise tliose at 
Crown Point, and retreated down the lake, to assemble forces, 
and make a stand at the Isle Aux Nois, for the protection of 
Montreal and tlie province. 

Instead of following him up, and hastening to co-operate with 
Wolfe, General Amherst proceeded to repair the works at Ticon- 
deroga, and erect a aew fort at Crown Point, though neither were 
in present danger of being attacked, nor would be of uso if 
Canada were conquered. Amherst, however, was one of those 
cautious men, who, in seeking to be sure, are apt to bo fatally 
slow. His delay enabled the enemy to rally their forces at Isle 
Aux Nois, and call in Canadian reinforcements, wbile it deprived 
Wolfe of that co-operation wliich, it will be shown, was most es- 
sential to the general success of the campaign, 

Wolfe, with his eight thousand men, ascended the St. Law- 
rence in the fleet, in the month of Juno. With him came Brig- 
adiers, Monckton, Town=!hendand Muiny j mthfil lud brave like 
himself, and like himself abeady schooled in -urns Monckton, 
it will be recollected had signalized himself when a colonel in 
the expedition in 1755 in which the French wete dmen tr m 
Nova Scotia. The grenadiers of the armj were commanded ]"y 
Colonel Guy Carleton and pirt ff the 1 £,lit lufantiy by L en- 
tenant-colonel William IIuwi. b tl dcatincl to c lebrity m aftor 
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years, in the annalB of the American Revolution. Colonel Howe 
was brother of the gallant Lord Howe, whose fall m the preced- 
ing year was eo generally lamented. Among the of&cers of the 
fleet, was Jervis, the future admiral, and ultimately Earl St. 
Vincent ; and the master of one of the ships, was James Cook, 
afterwards renowned as a discoverer. 

Ahout the end of June, the troops deharked on the large, 
populous, and well-etiltivated Islo of Orleaoe, a little below 
Quebec, and encamped in its fertile fields. Quebec, the citadel 
of Canada, was strong by nature. It was built round the point 
of a rocky promontory, and flanked bj precipices. The crystal 
current of the St. Lawrence swept by it on the right, and the 
river St. Charles flowed along on the left, before mingling with 
that mighty stream. The place was tolerably fortified, but art 
had not yet rendered it, as at the present day, impregnable. 

Montcalm commanded the post. His troops were more 
numerous thaa the assailants; but the greater part were Cana- 
dians, many of them inhabitants of Quebec ; and ho had a Jiost 
of savages. His forces were drawn out along the northern shore 
below the city, from the river St. Charles to the IFalls of Mont- 
morency, and their position was secured by deep intrenehments. 

The night after tlie debarkation of Wolfe's troops a fui-ious 
storm caused great damage to the transports, and sank some of 
the small craft. While it was still raging, a number of fire-ships, 
sent to destroy the fleet, came driving down. They were boarded 
intrepidly by the British seamen, and towed out of the way of 
doing harm. After much resistance, Wolf established batteries 
at the west point of the Isle of Orleans, and at Point Le¥i, on 
the right (or south) bank of the St. Lawrence, within cannon 
range of the city. Colonel Guy Carloton, commander at the 
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former tatte j F ^al e Monctton at the 1 tte F om P at 
Levi bombsliell ni It t hot we c d 8 har^^ed miny hou 1 
were 'iet on fl e in tho appe town tlie lower t wn was e J eed to 
ruhbisb, themanfo t however rem ne 1 unharmed 

Anxious fu a dee a ve a t on "W Ife on tho 9th f July 
crossed ovfr n b ats t om the I le ot letns to the north hank 
of the St Law enee anl en amjed b low th Montmo enov It 
was an lUjulgel p s t on ior tt re waa Bill that t multuo 
stream, with is liy hank 1 etn een h m ind the mp of >Iont 
calm , but the ground he had ohosen wii h f^he than that occ 
pied by the latt r nd the Montmo eney had ford below the 
falls, passable at low t le Anoth c fo d w s d c verel th e 
miles within lin I but the 1 inks we e steep n 1 uha^ge 1 w th 
forost. At both fords the vgilant Montcalm had thrown uj 
breastworks and poste I trooj a 

On the 1 bth of July Wolfe ni le a econno f mg espe 1 1 u 
np the river w th two a med slo j s nd t o tran ports v th 
troops. He laased Q bee nha med and c ef Jly notel the 
shores above t Eugirelclffs ose almost from the water s ed^e 
Above them he was toll w s an extent of level go d eallel 
the Plaioa of \b aham by wh eh the upper town m ^i be ap 
proaehed on ta weake t a de b t how was that pU n to be at 
tained, when the 1 ff fo tho most pa t were mi ee s ble anl 
every practicable place fortified ? 

He returned to Montmorency disappointed, and reaolved to 
attack Montcalm in his eamp, however dif&cult to be approached, 
and however strongly poated. Townshendand Mm-ray, with their 
brigades, were to croas the Montmorency at low tide, below the 
falls, and storm the redoubt thrown np in front of the ford. 
Moaektoa, at the same time, waa to cross, with part of his brigade, 
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in lioats from Pomt Levi. The ship Centariun, stationed ia the 
channel, was to check tlio fire of a battery whifh commanded the 
ford ; a train of artillery, planted on an cmineiioe, was to enfilade 
the enemy's intrenchmenta ; and two armeiJ, flcit-bottom.ed buatf , 
were to he run on shore, near the redouht, and favor the crossing 
of the troops. 

As usual, in complieat«d orders, part were misunderstood, oi' 
neglected, and confusion was the conseti«ence. Many of the boats 
from Point Levi ran aground on a shallow in the river, where 
they were exposed to a severe fii-e of shot and bhells. Wolfe, 
■who was on the shore, directing eveiy thing, endeavored to atop 
his impatient troops until the boats could he got afloat, and the 
men landed. Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hun- 
dred provincials' were the first to land. Without waitmg for 
Brigadier Monckton and his regiments ; without waiting for the 
co-operation of the troops under Townshend; without waiting 
even to be drawn up in form, the grenadiers rushed impetuously 
towards the enemy's iutrenchments. A sheeted fire mowed them 
dowa, and drove them to take shelter behind the redoubt, near 
the ford, which the enemy had abandoned. Here they remained, 
unable to form under the galling fire to which they were exposed, 
whenever they ventured from their covert, Monckton's brigade 
at length was landed, drawn up in order, and advanced to their 
relief, driving back the enemy. Thus protected, the gienadiera 
retreated as precipitately as they had advanced, leaving many of 
their comrades wounded on the field, who were massacred and 
scalped in their sight, by the savages. The delay thus caused 
was fatal to the enterprise. The day was advanced, the weather 
became atoi-my ; the tide began to make ; at a later hour, retreat, 
in case of a second repulse, would be impossible, Wolfe, there- 
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fore, gave up tlie attack, and withdrew across the river, having 
lost upwards of foui' hundred men, through this headlong impet- 
uosity of the grenadiers. The two vessels which had beea i-un 
aground, were set on fii-e, lest they should fall into the hands of 
the enemy,* 

Brigadier Murray waa now detached with twelve hundred men, 
ill transports, to ascend ahovo thotowu, and eo-operate with Rear- 
admiral Holmes, in deBfroying the enemy's shipping, and making 
descents upon the aortli shore. The shippiag were safo from at- 
tach; some stores and ammunition were destroyed ; some prison- 
ers taken, and Murray returned with the news of tho capture of 
Port Niagara, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, aad that Amherst 
was preparing to attack the Isle Aux Noix. 

Wolfe, of a delicate eonstitution and sensitive nature, had 
been deeply mortified by the severe check sustained at the Falls 
of Montmorency fancy ag h mself disgraced ; and these successes 
of his fellow commande s a other pai'ts increased his self-uphrdd- 
ing. Tho difS, ult es mult plying around him, and the delay of 
General Amhe st n hast n ng to Iiis aid, preyed incessantly on 
his spirits; h wa9 dejected even to despondency, and declared he 
would aevei etu n w thout success, to he exposed, like other un- 
fortunate eomm-uidcr to the sneers and reproaches of the popu- 
lace. Tho ag tat on of h s mind, and hia acute sensibility, 
brought on a f ve wh h f some time incapacitated Lim from 
taking the field 

In the midst ot his illness he called a council of war, in which 

the whole plan of operations was altered. It was determined to 

convey troops above the town, and endeavor to make a diversion 

in that direction, or draw Montcalm into the open field. Before 

« Wdfe's Letter to Pitt, Sept. 2d, IT&a 
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carrying this plan into effect, Wolfe again rpeonnoitred the town 
in company with Admiral Saunders, but nothing bettor suggested 
itself. 

The brief Canadian summer was over; they were in the 
month of September. The eamp at Montmorency was broken up. 
Tho troops were transported to Point Levi, leaving a suffii-ient 
number to man the batteries on the Isle of Orleans. On the fifth 
and sixth, of September the embarkation took place above Point 
Levi, in transports which had been sent up for tho purpose, 
Montcalm detached De BougaiuTille with fifteen hundred men to 
keep along the north shore above the town, wateh the move- 
ments of tho sijuadron, and prevent a landing. To deceive him. 
Admiral Holmes moved with the ships of war three leagues be- 
yond the place wbero tlio landing was to be attempted. He was 
to drop down, however, in the night, and protect the landing. 
Cook, tte future discoverer, also, was employed with others to 
sound the river and place bnoya opposite the camp of Montcalm, 
as if an attack were meditated in that quarter. 

Wolfe was still suffering under the effects of his late fever. 
" My constitution," writes he to a friend, " is entirely ruined, 
without the consolation of having done any considerable service 
to the state, and without any prospect of it." Still he was unre- 
mitting in bis exertions, seeking to wipe out the fancied disgrace 
incurred at the Falls of Montmorency. It was in this mood ho is 
said to have composed and sang at his evening mess that little 
campaigning song still linked with his name ; 

WJiy, soldiers, why 
SliouM we be mdanclioly, boys ! 
Why, floldiei's, why? 
Whose businesa 'tis to die! 
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Even when oiubarkcd in his midnight enterprise, tlie prescEti- 
ment of death seems to have cast its shadow oyer him. A mid- 
shipman who was present,* used to relate, that as "Wolfe sat 
among his officers, and the toats floated down silently with the 
current, he recited, in low and touching tones, Gray's Elegy in a 
country ohuichyard, then just puhlishcd. One stanza may espe- 
cially have accorded with hia melancholy mood. 

" The botift of heraldry, tlie pomp of power, 

And all thab beauty, all that wealtli e'ci- gavo. 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory leadbut to the grave." 

" Now, gentlemen," said he, when he had finislied, " I would 
rather he the author of that poem than take Quebec."- 

The descent was made in flat-bottomed boata, past midnight, 
on the 13th of September. They dropped down silently with tho 
swift current. " Qui trah,?'" (who goe^ there ^ cried a aentinpl 
from tho shore. "La /Wmiie," replied a captain in the fiist 
boat, who understood the French linguage "A quel icq% 
ment 9 " was the demand. " De la Bcme ' (the c^ueen't.), lephed 
the captain, knowing that regiment was m De BongamviUe'a de- 
tachment. Fortunately, a convoy of provisions was ospeeted dowa 
from De Bougainville's, which the sentinel supposed this to be. 
" Passe," cried he, and the boats glided on without fm-ther chal- 
lenge. The landing took place in a cove neai- Cape Diamond, which 
still bears Wolfe's name. He had marked it in reconnoitering, and 
saw that a cragged path straggled up from it to tho Heights of 
Abraham, which might be climbed, though with difficulty, and that 
it appeared to be slightly guarded at top. Wolfe was among tho 

* Afterwatdi. Professor John Uobl^on, of Edinburgh. 
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firs' that landed and ascended up the steep and narrow path, 
wtere not more than, two could go abreast, and wbicii had been 
broken up by cross ditches. Colonel Howe, at the same time, 
witli the light infantry and Highlanders, scrambled up tlie woody 
precipices, helping themselves by the roots and branches, and 
putting to flight a sergeant's guard posted at the summit. Wolfe 
drew up the men in order as they mounted ; and by the break of 
day found himself in possession of the fateful Plains of Abraham. 

Montcalm was thuuderstrack when word was brought to him 
in his camp that the English were on the heights threatening tlie 
weakest part of the town. Abandoning his iutrenohments, be has- 
tened across the river St. Charles and ascended the heights, which 
slope up gradually from its banks. His force was e<iual in num- 
ber to that of the English, but a great part was made up of colony 
troops and savages. When he saw the formidable host of regu- 
lars he bad to contend with, he sent off swift messengers to sumniou 
De Bougainville with Ms detachment to his aid ; and De Vau- 
dreiiil to reinforce liim with fifteen hundred men from the camp. 
In the mean time he prepared to flank the left of the English line 
and force them to the opposite precipices, Wolfe saw his aim, 
and sent Brigadier Townshend to counteract him with a regiment 
which was formed en ^otence, and supported by two battalions, 
presenting on the left a double front. 

The French, in their haste, thinking they were to repel a mere 
scouting party, bad brought but three light field-pieces with them ; 
the English bad but a single gun, which the sailors had dragged 
up the heights. With these they cannonaded each other for a 
time, Montcalm etiU waiting for the aid be had summoned. At 
length, about nine o'clock, losing all patience, he led on bia dis- 
eiplined troops to a close conflict with small arms, the Indians to 
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support them by a galling fire from thickets and corn-lielda. The 
French advancecl gallantly, but irregularly; firing rapidly, hut 
with little effect. The English reserved their fire until their as- 
sailants were within forty yards, and then delivered it in deadly 
volleys. They euffered, however, from the lurking savages, who 
singled out the officers. Wolfe, who was in front of the line, a 
conspicuous mark, was wounded by a ball in the wrist. He bound 
his handkerchief round tho wound and led on the gi'enadiers, with 
fixed bayonets, to charge the foe, who began to waver. Another 
ball struck him in the breasts He felt the wound to be mortal, 
and feared hia fall might dishearten the troops. Leaning on a 
lieutenant for support ; " Let not my brave fellows see me drop," 
said he faintly. He was borne off to the i-ear ; wa.tDr was brought 
to quench his thirst, and he was asked if ho would have a sur- 
geon, "It is needless," ho replied; "it is all over with me." 
He desired those about him to lay him down. The lieutenant 
seated himself on the ground, and supported him in his arms. 
" They run I they run ! see how they run I " cried one of the at- 
tendants. "Who run?" demanded Wolfe, earnestly, like one 
aroused from sleep, " The enemy, sir ; they give way every 
where." The spirit of the expiring hero flashed up. " Go, one 
of you, my lads, to Colonel Burton ; tell him to mareh Webb's 
regiment with all speed down to Charles' River, to cut off the re- 
treat by the bridge." Then turning on his side; " Kow, God bo 
praised, I will die in peace I " said he, and expired,* — soothed in 
his last moments by the idea that victory would obliterate the 
imagined disgrace at Montmorency. 

Brigadier Murray had indeed broken the centre of the enemy, 

* Hist, Jour, of Capt Juhn Khox, vol. i., p, 79. 
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and tte Higtlandei's wore ma.king iJeadly ha v^ ti tli 1 
mores, driving the French into the t wn d w t tt ly ka 
on the riYer St. Chaides. Moucktoo, tl fi t h 1 w 1 
abled hj a wound in the Inngs, and th mm n 1 d 1 In 
Townshend, who hastened tore-form th t [ t tl nf d 8- 
oi-dered in pursuing the enemy. By tt a t m D B ga n lie 
appeared at a distance in the rear, ad n g w th tw Ih ud 
fresh troops, but he arrived too late to r t e th 1 The 

gallant Montcalm had received his d tl w nd n St J h 
Gate, while endeavoring to rally his fly n t p nd had he n 
honie into the town. 

Townshend advanced with a force to receive De Bougainville ; 
bnt the latter avoided a cofiibat, and retired into woods and 
swamps, where it was not thought prudeot to follow him. The 
English had obtained a complete victory; slain about five hun- 
dred of the enemy; taken above a thousand prisoners, and among 
them several oScers; and had a strong position on the Plains of 
Abraham, which they hastened to fortify with redoubts and 
artillery, drawn up the heights. 

The brave Montcalm wrote a letter to Genera! Townshend, 
recommending the prisoners to British humanity. When told by 
his surgeon that be could not survive above a few hours ; " So 
much the better," replied he ; "I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Queb'sc." To De Bamsey, the Trench king's lieu- 
tenant, who commanded the gan-isonj he consigned the defence 
of the city. " To your keeping," said he, " I commend the honor 
of France. I'll neither give orders, nor mterfere any further, 
I have business to attend to of greater moment than your ruined 
garrison, and this wretched country. My time is short,—! 
shall pass this night with God, and prepare myself for death. 
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I wiali you all comfoi't ; and to be happily estrii'afed from ynur 
present pei-plesities." He then called foe his ehaplain, who, with 
the bishop of the colony, remaiaed with him through the night. 
He expired early in the morning, dying like a brave soldier and 
a devout Catholio Never did two worthier foes mingle their 
lifL Llood oil the lattle field than Wolfe and Montcdm." 

Prqniatons were now made by the 11 my and the fleet to 
make an attack on both upper and lowei town ; but the spirit of 
the gariiaon was broken, and the mhabitintg were c'amnrous fur 
the safety of then wives and ohildien. Oa the 17th of Septem- 
ber, Quebec capitulated, and w^3 taken po^ession of by the Britp- 
i&h, who ha&tened to pat it m a complete posture of defence. A 
gaiii?Dn of SIX thousand effective men wis placed in it, under 
the eommand of Biigadiei general Muiiai and victualled from 
the fleet General Townshend embiiked with Admiral Saunders, 
aod returned to England , and the wouaded General Monoktoa 
was conveyed to New Yoik, of which he afteiwarda became gov- 
ernor. 

Had Amherst followed up his success at Ticonderoga the 
preceding summer, the year's campaign would have ended, as bad 
been j lojected in the eubiugation of Canada His caatious deliy 
gave De Levi, the suecessoi of Montcalm, time to rally, conee 1 
trate the soatteied French foiees and struggle foi the soliatiou 
of the piovmce 

In the following smm^ aa suoa as the iivei St Ljwre 
opened he approi bed Quebec and lauded at Pomt an TiemD'o 
about twelve mile^ off The cairi'ion hjd suffered dreadtiilly 
during th(, winter from excessive cdII vant of vegetables and of 

* Kiios;; Hist, Joni'., voi. i„ p. 77. 
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fi'fsli jjrovisiiinK. Maay had died of scurvy, anil many moi'e wore 
ill. Murray, aanguine anJ injudicious, on hearing that De Levi 
was adyancing with tf^n thousand men, and five hundred Indians, 
sallied owt with hin diminished foreea of not more than three 
thousand. English soldiers, he boasted, wore habituated to vic- 
tory; he had a fine train of artillery, and stood a better chance 
in the field than cooped up in a wretched fortification. If de- 
feated, he would defend the place to the last extremity, and then 
retreat to the Isle of Orleans, and wait for reinforcements. More 
brave tlian discreet, he attacked the vanguard of the enemy; the 
battle which took place was fierce and sanguinary. Murray's troopa 
had caught his own headlong valor, and fought until near a third 
of their number were 1 u Th y w e length driven back 
into the town, leaving th 1 tdtan f tlilei-y on the field. 
De Levi opened t hi th t wn the very evening of 

the battle. Three F n h h i wh h had d seended the viver, 
furnished him with nn n m t anl ammunition. By the 
llth of May, he had ouo bomb battei-y, and three b 
cannon. Murray, ec{ually alert within the walls, , 
his defences, and kept up a vigorous fira His garrison was 
now redueed to two hundred and tweuty etfective men, and he 
himself, with all his vaunting spirit, was driven almost to despair, 
when a British fleet itrrived in the river. The whole scene was 
now reversed. One of the French frigates was driven on the 
rocks above Cape Diamond ; another ran on shore, and was 
burnt ; the rest of their vessels were either taken, or destroyed. 
The besieging army retreated in the night, leaving provisions, 
implements, and artillery behind them ; and so rapid was their 
flight, that Murray, who sallied forth on the following day, could 
not overtake them, 
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A last stand for the preservation of the colony was now made 
by the Freach at Montreal, where De TaudreuU fised hia head- 
quarters, fortified himself, and called in all possible aid, Canadian 
and Indian. 

The cautious, but tardy Amherst was now in the field to 
caiTy out the plan ia which he had fallen ehort in the previous 
year. He sent orders to General Murray to advance by water 
against Montreal, with all the force that could be spai-ed from 
Quebec ; he detached a body of troops under Colonel Haviland 
from Crown Point, to cross Late Champbin, take possession of 
the Isle Aus Nois, and push on to the St, Lawrence, while he 
took the roundabout way with his main army by tlie Mohawk and 
Oneida rivers to Lake Ontario; thence to descend the St, Law- 
rence to Montreal. 

Murray, according to orders, embarked his troops in a gi-eat 
number of small vessels, and ascended the river in charactei-istio 
style, publishing manifestoes in the Canadian villages, disarming 
the inhabitants, and exacting tho oath of neutrality. He looked 
forward to new laurels at Montreal, but the slow and sure Am- 
herst had anticipated him. That wortLy general, after delaying 
on Lako Ontario to send out cruisers, and stopping to repair 
petty forts on the upper part of the St. Lawrence, which had 
been deserted by their gai-risone, or surrendered without firing a 
gaa, ai-rived on tho 6th of September at the island of Montreal, 
routed some light skirmishing parties, Mid presented himself be- 
fore tho town. Vaudrouil found himself threatened by an army 
of nearly ten thousand men, and a host of Indians ; for Amherst 
had called in tho aid of Sir WiOiam Johnson, and his Mohawk 
braves. To withstand a siege in an almost open town against 
such superior force, was out of tte question ; especially as Mur- 
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ray from Quebec, and Haviland from Crown Point, were at hand 
with additional troops, A capitulation accordingly took place on 
the 8t3i of September, including the surrender not merely of 
Montreal, hut of all Canada. 

Thus ended the contest between France and England for do- 
minion in America, in which, as has been said, the first gun waa 
fired in Washington's encounter with De Jumonville. A French 
statesman and diplomatist consoled himself by the persuasion 
that it would he a fatal triumph to England. It would remove 
the only clieck by wbioh her colonies were kept in awe. " They 
will no longer need her protection," said be ; " she will call on 
them to contribute toward supporting the burdens they have 
helped to bring on her, and they v>ill answer by striking off all 
dependctice." " 

• Count de Vergenmis, French amlinssador lit Con6t(inljn0]ile. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



For three months after Lis marriage, Waahington resided witli 
his hride at the " White House." During his sojourn there, he 
repaired to William aburg, to taie his seat in the House of Bur- 
gesses, By a vote of the House, it had been determined to greet 
his instalment hy a signal testimouial of respect. Accordingly, 
as soon as he took his seat, Mr. Eohinson, the Speaker, in 
eloquent language, dictated hy the warmth of private friendship, 
returned thaaks, on behalf of the colony, for the distinguished 
military services he had rendered to his country. 

Washington rose to reply; blushed — stammered — trembled, 
and could not uttar a word. " Sit down, Mr. Washington," said 
the Speaker, with a smile ; " your modesty eijuals your valor, 
and that surpasses the power of any language I possess." 

Such was Washington's first launeli into civil life, in which 
ho was to bo distinguished by the same judgment, devotion, cour- 
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age, and magnanimity exkibited in tia military career. He at- 
tended the House frequently during tlie remainder of tlie session, 
after which, he condweted hia brido to hia favorite abode of Monnt 
VernoH. 

Mr. Custis, the first husband of Mrs. Washington, had left 
lai-ge landed property, and forty-flyo thousand pounds sterling in 
money. One third fell to his widow in her own right ; two 
thirife were inherited ecjually by her two children, — a hoy of sis, 
and a girl of four yeai's of age. By a decree of the General 
Court, Washington was intrusted with the care of the property 
inherited by the children; a saored and delicate trust, which he 
discharged in the most faithful and judicious manner ; becoming 
more liko a parent, than a mere guardian to tliem. 

From a letter to his coi-rcspondent in England, it would ap- 
pear that he had long entertained a desiro to visit that country. 
Had he done so, his ackaowledged merit and military services 
would have insured him a distinguished reception ; and it has 
been intimated, that the signal favor of government might have 
changed the current of his career. We believe him, howeyer, to 
have been too pure a patriot, and too clearly possessed of the true 
interests of his country, to be diverted from the course which he 
ultimately adopted. His marriage, at any rate, had put an end 
to all travelling inclinations. In bis letter from Mount Ver- 
non, he writes : " I am now, I believe, £zed in this seat, with an 
agreeable partner for life, and I hope to find more happiness in 
retirement than I ever experienced in the wide and bustling 
world." 

This was no Utopian dream transicDtly indulged, amid the 
ohiirma of novelty. It was a deliberate purpose with him, the 
result of innate and enduring inclinations. Throughout the 
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wliole course of tis career, agricultural life appears to taTe lieeu 
hia l)eaw ideal of csistenee, wliicli haunted Bis ttouglits even 
amid the stem duties of the field, and to which he recurred 
with unflagging interest whenever enabled to indulge liis natural 
feiaa. 

Mount Vernon was hia harbor of repoaCj where he repeatedly 
furled his sail, and fancied himself anchored for life. No impulse 
of ambition tempted him thence ; nothing but the call of his 
country, and his devotion to the public good. The place was eu- 
deai'ed to him by the remembrance of his brother Lawrence, and 
of tie happy days he had passed here with that brother in the 
days of boyhood ; but it was a delightful place in itself, and well 
calculated to laspire the rural feeling. 

Tte manaioa was beautifully sitiiated on a swelling height, 
crowned with wood, and commanding a magnificent view up and 
down the Potomac, The grounds immediately about it were laid 
oiit somewhat in the English taste. The estate was apportioned 
into separate fai-ms, devoted to different liiads of culture, each 
having its allotted laborers. Much, however, was atill covered 
with wild woods, seamed with deep dells and runs of water, and 
indented with inlets ; haunts of deer, and lurking-places of foxes. 
The whole woody region along the Potomac from Mount Vernon 
to Belvoir, and far beyond, with its range of forests and hills, 
and picturesque promontories, afforded sport of various kinds, 
and was a noble hunting-ground. Washington had hunt«d 
through it with old Lord Eairfax in his stripling days ; we do 
not wonder that hia feelings throughout life incessantly reverted 
to it, 

'■ No estate in United America," observes he, in one of his 
letters, " is more pleasantly situated. In a high and healthy 
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eountvyj iu a latitude between the csticmes of heit ind tulil, 
on one of the finest rivers in tte woilil , a iiver well stncked with 
variona kinds of fish at all seasons of tte yeai, and in the spiing 
■with shad, heiTings, baas, carp, sturgeon, &c , va gre'kt ihund mue 
The borders of the estate are washed by more than t«ii miles of 
tide water ; several valuable fisheries appertain to it the whole 
shore, in fact, is one entire fisWj " 

Tiiese were, as yet, the aristociatical days of Viiginia Ihe 
estates were large, and continued in the same families by entails 
Many of the wealthy planters were connected i\ith olil itnulica 
in England. The young men, especially the eldei sons, woie 
often sent to finish their education theie, md on then return 
brought out the tastes and habits of the mother country. The 
governors of Viiginia were from the higher ranks of s ciety and 
maintained a conesponding state The eatablished or Epis 
copal ctuich p edonimite I through ut tho ^nclent dominion 
as it was feimel each county w s diyiled into parishes is in 
England — each witt its ^aioch il chuich its pais na^o ind 
glebo. Wash ngton w s yc^tiyman of two pai ho= Fa ifas and 
Truro; tlie piroohial churoK i tte former was it Uesaadrn 
ten mLlos trom Blomt "V einon f the lattei it Poh ck abo t 
seven mile The church at Pch d wa« reh ilt n a jlin t hi^ 
own, anl m a great mei uid at tis exj ense At no i tliir of 
these churches he attended eve y Sunday when the weathor and 
the roads pe mittei His lemeinci wis reverential and de 
yout. Mri "Wish n^t n kielt dur ng th i.ray is he flwavs 
stood, J ■i WJ" the custom t th t t i e B tli we e c mm u 
cants. 

Am n h oc as ml v it ri nl i^sociatcs weie C ptam 
Hugh Mticei anl Dr Ouik ihu t rmcr liter his niirow escapes 
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from tte tomalidwl 1 d scalping Vrnte was juietly settled at 
ITredericksliurg tlie 1 ttei aftei tie camj giis oa tlie fi-ontior 
were over, Iiad taken up Lis le ideuoe it Alesandiia, and was 
now Wasliingtoaa tamiiy pi ^ c in Both weie drawn to him 
by campaigniBg t ts ud leoollect out nl neie (.ver welcome at. 
Mount Vernon 

A style of living pieia led imoi^, the Of ulont Yivginian fami- 
liea in those days that has long since faded away The houses 
were spacious, commodious, liberal in all fheii atjpointmenl? and 
fitted to cope witb the free-handed, open heaited ho^j itality of 
the oiraers. Nothing wis more common than to see handsome 
services of plate elegant equipages and supeib cainage hoises — 
all imported from Englau 1 

The Tivgiiuans have always been noted foi th u love " 
horses; a manly passim whi 1 in thofe days or opulenoe they 
indulged without le^aid to espenoe The iich jhntcis vieJ wit i 
ea«h other in their stids impoitng the lest English stock 
Mention is made of one of the Randolphs of Tuckthoe who buiit 
a stable for his tav iite dapple giay hoise, Siiake«peiie witli i 
recess for the bed of the negro gro m who alwajs slept beside 
him at night. 

Washington ly hii niainiae hid added above one hundred 
thousand dollais to ha alieady consideitble fortune, and wap 
enabled to live m ample and lignifled style His latimaoy with 
the Fairfasee, and hn mteicouise with Biitiah ofticeis of rink 
had perhaps had their influence on his mode of Iivmg He had 
his chariot and four, with black postilions in. byery tji ine use di 
Mrs, WaBhington and her lady visitors. As for himself, hi" il 
ways appeared on horseback. His stable was well filled and ad- 
mirably regulated. His stud was thoroughbred and in escellent 
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order. His houseLofd books contain registers of the names, agon, 
and marks of his various horses ; such as Ajas, Blueskin, Taliant, 
Magnolia (an AraTj), &c. Also his dogs, chiefly fox-hounds, 
Vulcan, Sieger, Eingwood, Sweetlipa, Forrester, Music, Rock- 
wood, Truelove, &c." 

A large Virginia estate, in those clays, was a little empire. 
The mansion-house was the seat of government, with its numerous 
dependencies, such as kitchens, emote-house, workshops and 
stables. In this mansion the planter ruled supreme ; his steward 
or overseer was his prime minister and executive officer ; he had 
his legion of house negroes for domestic service, and his host of 
field negroes for the culture of tohaeoo, Indian corn, and othejr 
crops, and for other out of door labor. Their quarter formed a 
kind of hamlet apart, composed of various huts, with little gar- 
dens and poultry yards, all well stocked, and swarms of little ne- 
gro^ gambolling in the sunshine. Then there were large wooden 
ediSoes for curing tobacco, the staple and most profitable produc- 
tion, and mills for gi-inding wheat and Indian corn, of which large 
fields were cultivated for the supply of the family and the raain- 
tenanoe of the negroes. 

* Id one of iiia latter-liooks we find orders ou liia Loudon agent for 
riding equipments. For example : 

1 Man's riding-aaddle, hogsltin eent, large plated stirraps nnd every 
tiling complete. Double rained bridle ond PelliBm bit, plated. 

A very neat and fasliionablfl Bewmarbet saddle-cloth. 

A Isxge and best portmanteau, saddle, bridle, and pillion. 

Cloak-bng snroingla ; cheeked saddle-olotii, bolsters, &e. 

A riding-frocU of a haadaome drab-eolored broadolotb, with plain double 
^t buttons. 

A riding waisteoat of auperflne scarlet cloOi and gold iaoa, with bnttona 
like those of the eoa,t. 

A neat switch whip, silver cap. 
Blaot velvet cap for servant. 
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Vm BiJ tte slaves were artificers of all kinds, tailors, slioe- 
jnikeis c^ipenters, smitlis, wlieelwriglits, and so forth; so that a 
plantati n piodueed every thing within itself for ordinary use : as 
t articles of fashion and elegance, luxuries, and espeMive cloth- 
ing they weie imported from London.; for the planters on the 
inn rivers especially the Potomac, carried on an immediate 
tiade with. England. Their tohacoo w.is put up by tlieir own ne- 
groes boie their own marks, was shipped on board of vessels 
wh h eime up the rivers for the purpose, and consigned to some 
dgent m Liverpool or Eristol, with whom the planter kept an 
account 

The "Viiginii planters weie piune to ka\o the ciio ot then 
estate") tjo much to their oveiseeis, and to think pei>>onal labor a 
de^ridition Washington cained into his rural affairs the same 
method ■n-tinty and cirfTonapection that had distinguislied him 
m military lite He kept hi^ own aeoounts, posted up his books 
and balanced them with meicantile exactness We Lave exam- 
ined them as well as his diuies recording his daily otcupitions, 
and h a letter books, containing entries of shipmenti of tobacco, 
nd i,oircspondenee with his London agents They aie mouu 
ments of his business habits* 

" Tlie following letter of Wnshington to hk London correspondtints will 
giTC luG idaa of the enrlj iuteroourse of the Virginia plaiitej^ with the mo- 
ther country. 

" Onr goods by the Liberty, Capt. Walker, came fo hnnd in good order 
and Boon after his anivitl, as they geaerally do when shipped in a vessel to 
thia river [the Potomac], and eearee ever when they go to any others ; fop 
it don't often happen that a vessel boand to one river bos goods of any eon- 
Eequence to another; and the masters, in these cases, keep the packages till 
an oeeidental conveyance offers, and for want of better opjxirtnnities fre- 
quently commit them to boatmen who oai-e very little for tie goods so 
they get their freight, and often land them wherever it auits their eonveiii- 
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The products of liis estate aJso became so noted for the faitE- 
fulneas, as to quality and quantity, with which they were put up, 
that it is said any barrel of flour that bore tlie brand of Gfeorgo 
Washington, Mount Veraon, was esempted from the customary 
inspection in tKe West India ports.* 

He was an early riser, oftea before daybreak in the winter 
when the niglita were long. Oa such occasions he lit hia own 
fire and wrote or read by candle-light. Ho breakfasted at seven 
in summer, at eight in winter. Two small cups of tea and three 
or four oakes of Indian meal (called hoo cakes), formed his frugal 
repast. Immediately after breakfast he mouutod his horse and 
visited those parts of the estate where any work was going on, 
seeing to every thing with bis own eyes, and often aiding with his 

Dinner was served at two o'clock. He ate heartily, but was 
no epicure, nor critical about his food. His beverage was small 
beer or cider, aad two glasses of old Madeira. He took tea, of 
which he was very fond, early in the evening, and retired for tha 
night about nine o'clock. 

If confined to the bouse by bad weather, be took that occasion 
to arrange Ma papers, post up bis accounts, or write letters ; pass- 
ing part of the time in reading, and occasionally reading aloud to 
the family. 

He treated bis negroes with kindness ; attended to their com- 
forts; was particularly careful of them in. sickness; but never 

enee, not yjhem they have engaged to do bo. * * * * A ship frota 
liOadon to Tirgiuia ninj be in Eappahannoel: or any of the other rirera 
three months before I fcaow any thing of theh arriral, and may make 
twenty voyageB witiiout my seeing or even hearing of tlie captaii 

* Speech of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop on laying tlio ei 
Washington's Monument. 

Yor- I.— 13 
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tolerated idleness, and exacted a faithful performance of all their 
allotted tasks. He had a quick oje at calculating each man's 
cai ahdit a An ntry In his diary gives a curious instance of this. 
r f h n (T s, employed as carpenters, were hewing and 

statin tunbe It appeared to him, in noticing the amount of 
W k a mjl h 1 between two snceeeding moniinga, that they 
It 1 at til libor. Sitting down quietly be timed their 
operations ; bow long it took them to get tbcir eioss-ont saw and 
other implements ready; bow long to clear away the branelies 
from the trunk of a fallen tree; bow long to baiv and saw it; 
what time was espended in considering and consulting, and after 
all, bow much work was effected during the time he looked on. 
From this he made his computatioa bow much they could execute 
in the coiirSD of a day, working entirely at their ease. 

At another time we find him working for a part of two days 
witb Peter, bis smith, to make a plough on a new inyeation of his 
own. This, after two or three failures, be accomplished. Then, 
with less than Iiis usual judgment, be put Ms two chariot horses 
to the plough, and ran a great i-isk of spoiling tbem, in giving bis 
new invention a trial over ground thickly swarded. 

Anon, daring a tbunderstoi'm, a frightened negro alarms the 
Louse with word that the mill is giving way, upon which there is 
a general turn out of all the forces, witb Washington at their 
bead, wheeling and shovelling gravel, during a pelting rain, to 
check tbe rushing water. 

Washington delighted in the chase. In the hunting season, 
when he rode out early in the morning to visit distant p:irts of 
tbe estate, where work was going on, lie often took some of the 
dogs with Mm for the cbiince of starting a fos, which he occasion- 
ally did, though he was not always successful in killing him. He 
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waa a told rider and an j,lm able horipman tliou h ht nt¥er 
claimed the merit of bein^ an auoumf lishe 1 foxKuntei In the 
height of tie season, however lie wduII be out witli tho fox 
hounds two or tliree times i week a cjmpanied bj hn guests at 
Mount Vernon and the gentlemen of tie neighborhood especially 
the Fairfaxes of BeJvoir, of which estate his fm,nd George Wil 
liam Fairfax waa now the piopiietor On such ocoasions theie 
would be a hunting dinner at ine oi other of thu^e estiblishments, 
at which conTivial repasts WabhiUj^ton ig sa d to b^¥e enjoyed 
himself with unwonted hilai ty 

Now and then his old friend and instnictor in the noblo art 
of venery, Lord Fairfax, would be on a visit to his relatives at 
Belvoir, and then the hunting waa tept up with unusual spirit:* 

TTis lordship, however, ainoe the alarms of Indian war had 
oeased, lived almost entirely at Greenway Court, where Wash- 
ington was occasionally a guest, when called by public 
Winchester. Lord Fairfax had made himself a favorite t] 
out tie neighborhood. As lord-licutonant and custos rotulonim 
of Frederick County, he presided at county courts held at Win- 
chester, where, during the sessions, he kept open table. He act- 
ed also as surveyor and overseer of the public roada and highways, 

* Hunting memoranda from "WoaWi^tou'B journal, Mount Vernon, 

Hot. 22. — Hunting -witli Lord Fairfax and hia brotlier, and Colonel Fair- 
fax. 

Nov. 25. — Mr. Brjan Fuarfai, Mv. Grayson, and PHI. Alesander came 
here by sunrise. Hunted and eatehed a, fox with these, Lord Fairfax, his 
■brother, and Col, Fairfax,— all of whom, witli Mr. Fairfax and Mr. "Wilson of 
England, dined here. 28th and 2Stli. — Hnntcd again with the same com- 
pany. 

Deo. 6. — Fox-hunting with Lord Fairfax and his brother, and Colonel 
Fairfax. Started a fox and lost it. Dined at Belvoir, and returned in the 
evening. 
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and was unromittcd in his exertions and plans for tlie improvc- 
ment of the country. Hunting, however, was his passion. 
When the sport was poor near home, he would take his hounds 
to a distant part of the country, establish himself at an inn, aud 
keep open house and open table to every person of good character 
and respectable appearance who chose to join him in following 
the hounds 

It was probably m quest of sport of the kind that he now anil 
then, m the huntmg seison revisited his old haunts and former 
i/ompanion? on the banks of the Potomac, and then the beautiful 
woodlind region thout Belvoir and Mount Vernon was sure to 
ring it eiily m^iu with thi, inspiring music of the hound. 

The witers of tho Potomac also afforded occasional amuse- 
ment in fishing and shooting. The fishing was sometimes on a 
grand btale when the hcnmgs came up the river in shoals, and 
the uegroet f Moimt '\ emun were marshalled forth to draw the 
BCiue which Wis generally done with great success. Canvas-hack 
duoks abounded it thL pnper seasou, and the shooting of them 
wa? ono of Washington s favorite recreations. The river border 
of his domiin, howevei was somewhat subject to invasion. An 
oysterman once duchsrcd his craft at the landing-place, and dis- 
tmbed the quiet of the neighborhood by the insolent and disor- 
derly conduct of himselt and crew. It took a campaign of three 
days to expel these inv^ieis from the premises. 

A more summary course was pursued with another interloper. 
This WIS 1 vagabond who infested the creeks and inlets which 
bLidered the estate lurking in a canoe among the reeds and 
bushes and makmg greit hivoc among the cauvas-back ducks. 
Ht. had been varued off lepoatedly, but without effect. As 
Washm^ton wi^ one day iiding about the estate he heard tho 
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report of a gun from the margiu of tlie river. Spurring in that 
dii-ection he dashed through tlie bushes and came upon the cul- 
prit jufit as he was pusHng ibis eaaoe from aliore. The latter 
raised his gua with a menacing look; but Washington Tode into 
the stream, seized the painter of the canoe, drew it to shore, 
sprang from his torse, wrested the gun from tie hands of the . 
astonished delimjuent, and inflicted on him a lesson in " Lynch 
law " that effectually cured him of all inclination to trespass 
again on these forbidden shores. 

Tlie Potomac, in tlie palmy days of Virginia, was occasionally 
the scene of a little aquatio state and ostentation among the rich 
planters who resided on its banks. They had beautiful barges, 
which, like their land ecLuipages, were imported from England; 
and mention is made of a Mr. Diggea who always received Wash- 
ington in his barge, rowed by six negroes, arrayed in a kind of 
uaifonB of cheek shirts and black velvet caps. At ono time, 
according to notes in Washington's diary, the whole neigh- 
borhood is throwji into a paroxysm of festivity, by the an- 
choring of a British frigate (the Boston) in the river, just ia 
front of tha hospitable mansion of the Fiurfases. A succes- 
sion of dinners and breakfasts takes place at Mount Vernon and 
Belvoir, with occasional tea parties on board of the frigate. 
The commander, Sir Thomas Adams, his officers, and his mid- 
shipmen, are cherished guests, and have the freedom of both ea- 
tablishmeats. 

Occasionally he and Mrs. Washington would pay a visit to 
Annapolis, at that time the seat of government of Maiylaaid, 
and partake of the gayoties which prevailed during the session of 
the legislature. The society of these seats of provincial govern- 
ments was always polite and fashionable, and more esclnsive than 
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ia these repulilicatt days, being, in a manner, the outposts of tlie 
Englist ariatooracy, where all places of dignity or pt-ofit wero 
seoured for younger sona, and poor, Ijut proud relatives, Poring 
the seasion of the Legislature, dinners and halls ahounded, and 
there were occasional attempts at theatrioala. The latter was an 
amusement for which Washington always had a relish, though he 
never had an opportunity of gratifying it effectually. Neither was 
he disiQolined to mingle in the dance, and we remomber to have 
heard veiierable ladies, who had been bellea in his day, pride 
themselves on haying had him for a partner, though, they added, 
he was apt to be a ceremonions and grave one,* 

In this round of rural occupation, rural ajnnsements, and 
social intercourse, Washington passed several tranquil years, the 
halcyon season of his life. His aheady established reputation 
drew many visitors to Mount VLinon , some of his early com- 
panions in arms were his occasional guests and Lis fiiendshipsand 
connections linked him with some of the most prominent and 
worthy people of the country, who weie sme to be received with 
cordial, but simple and nnpretcndm^ hospitality His marriage 
was nnblessed with children , but tho^ie of Mio Wishington cs- 
Q him parental ciie and dfiecfion, lad the formation 



* We have liad an amuisiiig picture of AiinapoliB, us it was at thia pa- 
liod, faniislied to ca, some years sinoe by an ootogenarian wlio had resided 
there in hia boyhood. "In ttose parts of the country," eaid he, " wliero 
the roads were too rough for carrioges, the ladies uaed to ride on ponies, 
followed by blaot servants on loraebofii ; in fhia way hia mother, then ad- 
vanced la life, nsed to travel, in a scarlet cloth riding haijit, which she 
had proeiii-ed from England. Nay, in this way, on emergencies," he added, 
*' the young ladies from the country need to come to the balls at Annapolis' 
riding with their hoops ai'ranged ' fore and aft ' like lateen bcHs ; and after 
dancing all night, would ride home again in the moriiing." 
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of their minda and manners was one of tlio dearest objects of liis 
attention. His domestic concerns and social enjoyments, how- 
ever, were not permitted to interfero with his public duties. He 
was actiTS by nature, and eminently a maa of business by habit. 
As judge of the eouuty court, and member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, he had numerous calls upon his time and thoughts, and 
was often drawn from home ; for whatever trust he undertook, ho 
was sure to fulfil with scrupulous exactness. 

About this time we fiod him engaged, with other men of enter- 
prise, iu a project to drain the great Dismal Swamp, and render 
it capable of cnltivatiou. This vast morass was about thirty 
miles long, and ten miles wide, and its interior but little known. 
With his usual zeal and hardihoocl he explored it on horseback 
and on foot. In many parts it was covered witli dark and gloomy 
woods of cedar, ojpress, and hemlock, or deciduous trees, the 
branches of which were hung with long drooping moss. Other 
parts were almost inaccessible, from the density of brakes and 
thickets, eutaugled with vines, briers, and creeping plants, andin- 
tersected by creeks and standing pools. Occasionally the soil, 
composed of dead vegetable fibre, was over his horse's fetlocks, 
and sometimes he had to dismount and make his way on foot 
over a quaking bog that shook beneath his tread. 

In the centre of the morass he came to a great piece of water, 
sis miles long, and three broad, called Drummond's Pond, but 
more poetically celebrated as the Lake of the Dismal Swamp. It 
was more elevated than any other part of the swamp, and capable 
of feeding canals, by which the whole might be traversed. Hav- 
ing made the circuit of it, and noted all its characteristics, he 
encamped for the night upon the firm land which, bordered it, and 
finished his explorations on the following day. 
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In the eDsning session of tie Virginia Legislature, the asso- 
ciatiou in behalf of whioh he had acted, was chartered under the 
name of the Dismal Swamp Company; and to his obserTationa 
and forecast maj be traced the subsetjueiit improvement and pros- 
perity of that once desolate region. 
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Tidings of peace gladdened til e colom b m tlie '^ring nt 1763. 
The definitive treaty between Englanl and Tr n « liid beea 
signed at Fontainbleau. How, it was trusted theio would be an 
end to those horrid ravages that had desolated the m t,ii i of the 
eoantry. "The desert and the silent place wonld rejoiee, and the 
wilderness ivoiild blossom like the rose," 

The month of May proved the fallacy of such hopes. In 
that month the famois insuiiei-tL n of the Indian tribes broke 
out, which, from the n^me of the chief who was its prime mover 
and master spirit, is ejmmonl^ eiUed Pontiae's wai. The Dela- 
wares and Shawnees dnl other of those emigrant tribes of the 
Ohio, among whom Wtsh n^t n had mingled, were foremost in 
this conspiracy. Some of the chiefs who had been his allies, had 
now taken up the hatchet against the English. The plot was deep 
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laid, and conducted ivith. Indian craft and eeerecy. At a con- 
certed time an attack was made upon all the posts from Detroit 
to Fort Pitt (late Fort Ducjuesne). Several of tte small stock- 
aded forts, the places of refuge of woodland neighborhoods, were 
surprised and Backed with remorseless hutchery. The frontiers 
of Pennsylvania, Maiyland, and Virginia, were laid wast« ; traders 
in the wilderness were plundered and slain ; hamlets and farm- 
houses were wrapped in flames, and their inhabitants massacred. 
Shingis, with his Delaware warriors, blockaded Fort Pitt, which, 
for some time, was in imminent danger. Detroit, also, came near 
falling into the hands of the savages. It needed all the influence 
of Sir William Johnson, that potentate in savage life, to keep 
the Sis Nations from joining this formidable conspiracy; had 
they done so, the triumph of the tomahawk and scalping knife 
would have been complete ; as it was, a considerable time elapsed 
before the frontier was restored to tolerable tranq^uillity. 

Fortunately, Washington'sretirement from the army prevented 
his being entangled in this savage war, which raged throughout 
the regions he had repeatedly visited, or rather his active spii'Ifc 
had been diverted into a more peaceful channel, for he was at 
this time occupied in the enterprise just noticed, for draining the 
great Dismal Swamp. 

Public events wei-e now taking a tendency which, without any 
political aspiration or forethought of his own, was destined grad- 
ually to bear him away from his quiet homo and individual pnr- 
Buits, ajid launch him upon a grander and wider sphere of action 
than any in which ha had hitherto been engaged. 

The prediction of the Count de Vergennes was in the process of 
fulfilment. The recent war of Great Britain for dominion in 
America, though crowned with success, had engendered a progeny 
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of diaconteuta in her colonies. Wastington was among the first 
to perceive its bitter fruits. British merchaEts had complained, 
loudly of losses sustained bj the depreciation, of the colonial 
paper, issued during the late war, ia times of emergency, and had 
addressed a memorial on the subject to the Board of Trade. 
Scarce was peace concluded, when an order from the board de- 
clared that no paper, issued by colonial Assemblies, should thence- 
forward he a legal tender in the payment of debts. Washington 
deprecated this "stir of the merchants " as peculiarly ill-timed ; 
and expressed an apprehension that the orders in question " would 
set the whole country in flames." 

We do not profess, in this personal memoir, to enter into a 
wide scope of general histoiy, but shall content ourselves with a 
glance at the circumstances and events which gradually kindled 
the conflagration thus apprehended by the anxious mind of Wash- 
ington. 

Whatever might heth tr\lfft fth 1 f 

the mother country — d th b md t 1 t i 

that it was deep-ro ted. dt g — thl b ip'y 

reciprocated. They y'adtb ded hid thy 

were treated by her as changelings. Burke testifies that her 
policy toward them from the beginning had been purely commer- 
cial, and her commercial policy wholly restrictive. " It was the 
system of a monopoly." 

Her navigation laws had shut their ports against foreign ves- 
sels; obliged thera to export their productions only to countries 
belonging to the British crown ; to import European goods solely 
from England, and in English ships; and had subjected the trade 
between tJie colonies to duties. All mamifactures, too, in the 
colonies that might interfere with those of the mother country 
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liad been either totally proiiibitei]., or subjected to intolcralile ro- 
Btrainta, 

Tlie acta of Parliament, imposing these proHbitions and re- 
strictions, had at Tarioua times produced sore discontont and 
opposition on the part of the colonies, especially among those of 
New England. The interests of these last were chiefly commercial, 
and among them the republican spirit predomiikated. They had 
sprung into existence during that part of the reign of James I, 
when disputes ran high about kingly prerogative and popular 
privilege. 

The Pilgrims, a.3 they styled themselves, who founded Ply- 
mouth Colony in 1630, had been incensed while in England by 
what they stigmatized as the oppressions of the monarohy, and 
the established church. They had sought the wOds of America 
for the indulgence of freedora of opinion, and had brought with 
them the spirit of independence and self-government. Those 
who followed them in the reign of Charles I. were imbued with 
the same spirit, and gavo a lasting character to the people of New 
England. 

Other colonies, having been formed under other circumstances, 
might he inclined toward a monarchical goyernraeat, and disposed 
to acquiesce in its exactions; bnt the republican spirit was ever 
alive in New England, watching over " natural and chartered 
rights," afld prompt to defend them against any infringement. 
Its example and instigation had gradually an effect on the other 
colonies; a general impatience was evinced from time to time 
of parliamentary interference ia colonial affairs, and a disposition 
in the various provincial Legislatures to think and act for them- 
selves in matters of civil and religious, as well as commercial 
polity. 
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There was nothingj liowevei-, to whieh tlie jcaloiia sonsibilitics 
of the colonies were more alive than to anj attempt of tho 
mother country to draw a reyeiiue from them by taxation, From 
the earliest period of their existence, ttoy had maintained the prin- 
ciple that they could only be taxed by a Legislature in which they 
were represented. Sir Robert Walpole, when at the head of the 
British government, was aware of their jealous sensibility on this 
point, and cautious of provoiing it. IVhen American taxation 
was suggested, " it must be a bolder man than himself," he re- 
plied, "and one less fiiendly to commuce who should venture 
on such aa expedient Eci bis pait, be wiuld encourage the trade 
of the colonies to the iitmost one half of the profits would be 
sure to come into the royal excbe^uei tbiougb the incre.ised de- 
mand for British manufactuies This" said he, sagaciously, 
"■is taxing them more agte/ahly to {heir oivn consiitution and 
laws.'" 

Subsequeat ministers adopted awdlydfl tp licy. Dur- 
ing the progress of the French wa s i j ts were dis- 
cussed ui England with regard to the 1 n h b were to be 
carried into effect on the return of j a Th p n avowal of 
some of these plans, and vague i-umors of othei-s, more than ever 
irritated the jealous feelings of the colonists, and put the dragon 
spirit of New England on tho alert. 

In 1760, there was an attempt iu Boston to collect duties on 
foreign sugar and molasses imported into the colonies. Writs of 
assistance were applied for by the custom-house of&cera, authoriz- 
ing them to break open ships, stores, and private dwellings, in 
quest of ai-ticlea that bad paid no duty; and to call the assistance 
of others in the discharge of their odious task. The merchants 
opposed the execution of the writ on constitutional grounds. 
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The t[u.estion waa argued ia court, wliere James Otis spoke so elo- 
quently in vindication of American rights, that all his hearers 
went away ready to take arms against writs of assistance, " Then 
and there," says John Adams, who was present, "was the first 
scene of opposition to the arbitrary claims of Great Britiun. 
Then and there American Independence was horn." 

Another ministerial measure was to instruct the provincial 
governors to commissioa judges. Not as theretofore "during 
good behavior," but " during the king's pleasure." New York 
was the first to resent this blow at the independence of the ju- 
diciary. The lawyers appealed to the public through the press 
against an act which subjected the halls of justice to the preroga- 
tive. Their appeals were felt beyond the bounds of the province, 
and awakened a general spirit of resistance. 

Thus matters stood at the conclusion of the war. One of the 
fi t nei n es of m a ste s on the tu a of pe ee waa to enjo n 
on 11 naval ofli e tat one 1 on the c ast of the \ ne n colo 
n s the perfo mince nd oath of the lut e f c torn ho se 
office f the supi ress on of smu^l Uj, Th 8 fell ru nously 
la-ao. land tme t 1e wh ch hal 1 ng b en connvel it I e 
tween the Bn^l sh nd bj an h o! a p ofitable t both b t 
espe Uy to the former nl beoefi al to tl e n the couutrv 
0[ ea ng a ma ket to he n n fafltu es 

Men of war ajs Bu ke w re f the fi 1 1 me armed 
w th the regular com n ss ons of c stom ho se ofScers invested 
the cot t^ and gave the collect oa of even e the a r of I o t le 
cont 1 t on " ■* They f U s nd c n nately on ail 

so ts ot cent aba d o ipo'i 1 cont banl that me of the 
m t V lu ble 1 an h f t d we 1 a 1 utly f u o 
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porta, which caused aa universal consternation thronghout the 



Aa a measure of retaliation, the colonists resolved not to piir- 
eliaso British fahrics, but to clothe themselves as much as possi- 
ble ia home maaufactures. The demand for British goods in 
Boston alone was diminished upwards of £iO,000 sterling in the 
coarse of a year. 

In 1764, George Grreavillo, now at the head of government, 
ventured upoa the policy from which Walpole had so wisely 
abstained. Early in Maxell the eventful ijuestion was debated, 
" whether they had a right to tax America." It was decided in 
the affirmative. Next followed a resolution, declaring it proper 
to charge certain stamp duties in the colonies and plantations, 
but no immediate step was takea to oaiTy it into effect. Mr. 
Grrenville, however, gave notice to the American agents in Lon- 
don, that he should introduce such a measure oa the ensuing 
session of Parliament, In the mean time Parliament perpetu- 
ated certain duties on sugar and molasses — heretofore subjects 
of comphunt and opposition — now reduced and modified so as to 
discourage smuggling, and thereby to reader them more pro- 
ductive. Duties, also, were imposed on other articles of foreign 
produce or manufacture imported into the colonies. To recon- 
cile the latter to these impositions, it was stated that the revenue 
thus raised was to be appropriated to their protection and secu- 
rity; in other words, to the support of a standing army, intended 
to be qiiartered upon them. 

We have here briefiy stated but a part of what Burko terms 
an " infinite variety of paper chains," extending through no less 

'"■ Biulie on the state of the nation. 
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than twentj nme iLtb of Pj,iliameiit, from 11380 to 17G4, by 
wMch tlio eilrniea hil been held in thraldom. 

The New Ecghiii.lei9weie the first to take tLe field agalustthe 
project of t'lX'itiDQ Thiy clenouaced it aa a vioiatiou of their 
I'igtts aa freemen , cf tlieir chartered rights, by which they were to 
tas ttem selves for their support and defence; of their rights aa 
British subjects, who ought not to be taxed but by thcmselTes ov 
their representatives. They sent petitions and remoHstraiioes on 
the sabject to the king, the lords and the commons, in which 
they were seconded by New York and Virginia. Franklin 
appeared in London at the head of agents from Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut and South Carolina, to deprecate, in person, measures 
so fraught with mischief. The most eloquent ai-guments wei-o 
used by British orators and statesmen to dissuade GrenviJle from 
enforcing them. He was warned of the sturdy independence of 
the colonists, and the spirit of resistance he might provoke. All 
was in vain. Grenville, " great in daring and iittle iu views," 
says Horace Walpole, " was charmed to have an untrodden field 
before hun of calculation and experiment." In March, 1765, the 
act was passed, according to which all instruments in writing 
were to be executed on stamped paper, to be purchased from the 
agents of the British government. What was more ; all offences 
against the act could be tded in any royal, marine or admiralty 
court throughout the colonies, however distant from the place 
where the offence had been committed ; thus interfering with that 
moat inestimable right, a trial by jury. 

It was an ominous sign that the first burst of opposition to this 
act should take plaee in Virginia. That colony had hitherto been 
slow to accord with the republican spirit of New England. Founded 
at an earHer period of the reign of James I., before kingly pre- 
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rogatiye and ecclesiastical supremacy tad teen made matters of 
doubt and fierce dispute, it had grown up ia loyal attacLment to 
ting, cLuroli, and eonstitiition ; was ariatocratical in its tastes and 
habits, and bad been remarked above all the other colonies for ita 
sjmpathiea with the mother country. Moreover, it had not so 
many pecuniary interests involved in these questions as had the 
people of New England, being an agricultural rather than a com- 
mercial province ; but tho Virginians are of a quick and generous 
spirit, readily aroused on all points of honorable pride, and they 
resented the stamp act as an outrage on their rights. 

"Washington occupied hia seat in the House of Burgesses, 
when, on tho 29th of May, the stamp act became a subject of 
discussion. We have seen no previous opinions of hia on the 
subject. Hia correspondence hitherto had not turned on political 
or speculative themea; being engrossed by either military or 
agricultural matters, and evincing little anticipation of the vortex 
of public duties into which ho was about to be drawn. All his 
previous conduct and writings show a loyal devotion to the 
crown, with a patriotic attachment to his country. It is probable 
that on the present occasion that latent patriotism received its 
first electric shock. 

Among the Burgesses sat Patrick Henry, a young lawyer who 
had recently distinguished himself by pleading against the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative in church matters, and who was now 
for the first time a member of the Houae. Rising in hia place, 
he introduced his celebrated resolutions, declaring that the 
G-eneral Assembly of Virginia had the esclusive right and power 
to lay taxes and impositions upon the inhabitants, and that who- 
ever maintained tho contrary should be deemed an enemy to the 
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Tlie speaker, Mr. KoHns Ij t 1 t tli It 

inflammatory. Henry yindieat Ithm j tfit)iyli t 
of the ease ; weat into an atl and It I ili n f 

colonial riglite, and an eloqi nt po t n t th m u 

whioli they had teen assailed w nd up 1 y f th "J ag 

flights of deolamation for which he was remarkable, and startled 
the House hy a warning fiasli from history : " Csesar had Jiia 
Brutus ; Chai-les his Orontwell, and George tlie Third — (' Treason ! 
tre^on! ' resoimded from the neighhorkood of the Chair) — may 
profit hy their examples," added Henry. " Sir, if this he treason 
(bowing to tko speaker), make the most of it ! " 

The resolutions were modified, to accommodate them to tlio 
scruples of the speaker and some of the members, but theb spu-lt 
was retained. The Lieutenant-governor (Fauquier), startled by 
this patriotic outbreak, dissolyed the Assembly, and issued writs 
for a new election ; bat the clailon had sounded. " The resolves 
of the Assembly of Virginia," says a correspondent of the min- 
istry, " gave the signal for a general outcry over the continent. 
The movers and supporters of them were applauded as the pro- 
tectors and assertors of American liberty, ** 

* Lettoi' to Secretary Conway, New York, Sapt. 23. — Parliameniarg 
Register. 
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Ht t t 1 f 1 f q JI ty wh ii h w ! th w 

wtt imhi Ihm liwtlitlifllyitpldu 

thpplfl^ dthtwhlhhlp tmtfii 
arduous struggle, Lia patriotic mind was reyolvuig means of 
coping with it. Such is the tenor of a letter written to his wife's 
uncle, Francis Dandridge, then in London. " The stamp act," 
said he, " engro^es the conversation of the speculatiye part of tie 
colonists, who look upon this unconstitutional method of taxation 
as a direful attack upon their liberties, and loudly exclaim against 
the violation. What may be the result of this, and of some otter 
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{I tiiink I may add ill-judged) measuics, I will not undertake to 
determine ; but this I may venture to affirm, tliat the advantage 
accruing to the mother country will fall greatly short of the ex- 
pectation of the ministry; for certain it is, that our whole suh- 
etaaoe already in a maimer flows to Gi'eat Britain, and that what- 
Boerer contrihutes to lessen our importations must be hurtful to 
her manufactiires. Tte eyes of our people already begin to he 
opened; and they will perceive, that many luxuries, for which we 
lavish our substance iu Great Britain, can well be dispensed with. 
This, Gonsec[uently, will introdace frugality, and be a necessaiy 
incitement to industry. ******Aato the stamp 
act, regarded in a single view, one of the first bad conset^uencea 
attending it, is, that our courts of judicature must inevitably bo 
shut up; for it is impossible, or next to impossible, under our 
present circumstances, that the act of Parliament can be com- 
plied with, were we ever so willing to enforce its execution. And 
not to say (which alone would be sufficient) that we have not 
money enough to pay for the stamps, there are many other cogent 
reasons wMoh prove that it would be ineffijctual." 

A letter of the same date to his agents in London, of ample 
length and minute in all its details, shows that, while deeply in- 
terested in the course of public aflairs, his practical mind was ena- 
bled thoroughly and ably to manage the financial concerns of his 
estate and of the estate of Mrs. Washington's son, John Parke Cus- 
tis, towards whom he acted the part of a faithful and affectionate 
guardian. In those days, Virginia planters were still in direct 
and frecinent correspondence with their London factors; and 
Washington's letters respecting his shipments of tobacco, and the 
returns required in various articles for household an3 persona! 
use, are perfect models for a man of business. And this may be 
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remarked thfougliout his wliole career, ttat no pressure of 
events nor multiplicity of cares preyented a clear, steadfa.st, imdor- 
cnn-eat of attention to domestic affairs, and tLe interest and well- 
being of all dependent upon liim. 

lu the mean time, from his quiet abode at Mount Ternon, he 
seemed to hear th [ at t e of Patrick Heary, whiah, had 

startled the Hoi e f Eui s echoing throughout the land, 

and rousing one le lat ve h dy after another to follow the es- 
ample of that of V n At the inBtigatiou of the General 
Coui't or Assembly of Jda s. tus tts, a Congress was held in New 
York in October, composed of delegates from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. In this they de- 
nounced the acta of Parliament imposing tases on them without 
their consent, and estendiBg the jurisdiction of the courts of ad- 
miralty, as violations of their rights and liberties as natural born 
subjects of Great Britain, and prepared an address to the king, 
and a petitioa to both Houses of Parliament, praying for redress. 
Similar petitions were forwarded to England by the colonies not 
represented in the Congress. 

The very preparations for enforcing the stamp act called forth 
popular tumults in various places. In Boston the stamp distri- 
butor was hanged in efBgy; his irindows were broken; a house 
intended for a stamp office was pulled down, and the effigy burnt 
in a bonfire made of th,e fragments. The lieutenant-governor, chief 
justice, and sheriff, attempting to allay the tumult, were pelted. 
The stamp ofScer thought himself happy to be hanged merely in 
effigy, and nest day publicly renounoed the perilous office. 

Various were the proceedings in other places, all manifesting 
public sGom and defiance of the act. In Virginia, Mi-, George 
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Mercer Lad been appointed distributor of stamps, but on his arriTid 
at Williamsburg publicly decliaed officiating. It was a fresh tri- 
umph to the popular oaiise. Tlie bells were rung for joy; the 
town was illnmiEatcd, and Mercer was bailed witli acclamations 
of the people* 

The 1st of Noveinbei', the day when the act was to go into 
operation, was usbered in with portentous solemnities. There 
was great tolling of bells and burning of effigies in the New Eng- 
land colonies. At Boston the ships displayed their colors but 
half-mast high. Many sbops were shut ; funeral tnells resounded 
&om the steeples, and there was a grand auto-da-fe, in which the 
promoters of tho act were paraded, and sufiered martyrdom iu 
effigy. 

At New York the printed act was carried about the streets 
on a pole, sui-mounted by a death's head, with a scroll bearing the 
inscription, " The foliy of England and rain of America." Col- 
den, the lieutenant-goTernor, who acciuired considerable odium by 
recommending to government the taxation of tte colonies, the insti- 
tution of hereditary Assemblies, and other Tory measures, seeing 
that a popular storm was rising, retired into the fort, taking with 
him the stamp papers, and garrisoned it with marines from a 
ship of war. The mob broke into his stable ; drew out his cha- 
riot; put hia effigy into it ; paraded it through the streets to the 
common (now the Park), where they hung it on a gallows. In the 
evening it was taken down, put again into the chariot, with tho 
dovil for a companion, and escorted back by torchlight to tho 
Bowling Green; where the whole pageant, chariot and nil, was 
burnt under the very guns of tho fort. 

* Holmes's Annals, vol. ii., p. 138. 
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These are specimens of tlie marks of popular reprobation witb 
wliieh. tiie stamp act was universally nullified. No one would 
Tonture to carry it into execution. In fact no stamped papor was 
to he seen; all had been eitter destroyed or concealed. All 
transactions wiieli required stamps to give them validity were 
suspended, or were executed by priTate compact. The courts of 
justice were closed, until at length some conducted their business 
without stamps. Union was becoming the watch-word. The 
merchants of New Torli, Philadelphia,, Boston, and such other 
colonies as had ventured publicly to oppose the stamp act, agreed 
to import no more British manufactures after the 1st of January 
unless it should be repealed. So passed away the year 1765. 

As yet Washington took QO prominent part in the public agi- 
tation. Indeed he was never disposed to put himseK forward oa 
popular occasions, his innate modesty forbade it ; it was others 
who knew his worth that called him forth ; but when once ho en- 
gaged in any public measure, he devoted himself to it with consoi- 
entioaaneas and persevering aeal. At present he remained a quiet 
but vigilant obseiTer of events from his oogle nest at Mount Yer- 
non. He had some few intimates in his neighborhood who accord- 
ed with him in sentiment. One of the ablest and jaoat efficient 
of these was Mr. George Mason, with whom he had oocaaional 
conversations on the state of affairs. His friends the Fairfaxes, 
though liberal in feelings and opinions, were too strong in their 
devotion to the crown not to regard with an uneasy eye tlie ten- 
dency of the popular bias. From one motive or other, the earnest 
attention of all the inmates and visitors at Mount Yernon, was 
turned to England, watching the movements of the ministry. 

The dismissal of Mr. Grenville from the cabinet gave a tem- 
porary change to public affiiirs. Perhaps nothing had a greater 
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effect in favor of the colonies tlian aa esamination of Dr. Fraiik- 
lin l^efore the House of Commona, on tlie suhject of tho stamp 
aot. 

" What," he was asked, " was the temper of America towards 
Great Britain, before the year 1763 ? " 

" The liest ia the world. They submitted willingly to the 
government of the crown, and paid, in all their courts, obedience 
to the acta of Piiliameut Numerous a? the people aie m the 
Beveril oH piJTin e=, they co&t you n thing m fort') citadela, 
gainsoES, 01 anaie'', to teep them m >(iihjectnn They weio gov 
erned by thia couatiy at the expense only ot a littlo pen, ink, 
and piper They weie lei lyathiead They had not only a 
respect, but an iflertion for Gieit Biitim, for its law) its eus 
toms, ind mdnneis, ind oven a fondno*!? fii its fishions, thit 
gieitly mcieased the wmmeiee Natives of Great Biitiin weie 
always treated with particular legard, to lie an Old England 
maa was, tt itself, a ehaiieter of some respect, and gave a kind 
of raiik among us." 

" And wh^t is their temper now ? " 

" Oh ! very much altered." 

" If the aot is not repealed, what do yoa think will be the 
consequences ? " 

" A total loss of the respect and affection the people of Araor- 
ioa bear to this country, and of all the coramorco that depends on 
that respect and affection." 

" Do you think the people of America would submit to pay 
the stamp duty if it was moderated ? " 

" No, never, unless compelled by force of arms."* 

* Pari ianieiitnry Regis !:«', 1766, 
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Tic act was repealed on tho 18tli ot M'lr h l~tib to the 
great joy of the sincere friends of hoth cjuntrios anl to no Doe 
more than to Washington. In one of his letters he ol serves 
" Had the Parliament of Great Britain resoIveJ uj ti enftioing 
it, the consequences, I ooneeiyej woild hive been more d leftil 
than is generally apprehended, both to thi, mother country and 
her colonies. All, therefore, who weie instrumental in prooui ng 
the repeal, are entitled to the thanks of every Biiti^h fculject and 
have mine cordially." * 

Still, there was a fatal clause in tlie rei eal wh eh dei-lared 
that the king, with the consent of Piiliamont htliowerand au 
thoritj to make laws and statutes of sufS lent for:,e anl vahdity 
to " bind the colonies, and people of imer ct in all tiseb what. 

As the people of America were ontendm^ foi p mciples not 
mere pecuniary interests, this reserved jower of tie eiown and 
Parliament left the dispute still opm and chiUed the feebng uf 
gratitude which the repeal might otherw se have mspuod Fnr 
ther aliment for public discontent wis fuimehed hy ether act^ of 
Parliament. One imposed duties on ghss pasteboaid white and 
red lead, painters' colors, and tea; the duties to be eollectel on 
the arrival of the articles in the colonie*) another emp weied 
naval officers to enforce the acts of trale and navigation Au 
other wounded to the quick the pride and aensibO ties of New \ ork 
The mutiny act had recently been extendel to imeziea with 
an additional clause, requiring the prov nci j1 Assemblies 1 1 pr ivide 
the troops sent oat with quarters, and to furnish them with £ic 
bods, candles, and other necessancb at tie expense of the 
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colonies. The Governor and Assembly of New York refused to 
comply with this rec[uisitioii as to stationary forces, insisting tliat 
it applied only to troops on a march. An act of Parliament now 
snspendod the powers of tho governor and Assembly until they 
should comply. Chatham attributed this opposition of the 
colonists to the mutiny act to " their jealousy of being somehow 
or othei- taxed internally by the Parliament; the act," said he, 
" asserting the right of Parliament, has certainly spread a most 
unfortunate jealousy and diffidence of government here through- 
out America, and makes them jealous of the least distinction be- 
tween this country and that, lest the same principle may be ex- 
tended to taxing them." * 

Boston continued to bo tho focus of what the ministerialists 
termed sedition. The General Court of Massachusetts, not con- 
tent with petitioning the king for relief against the recent mea- 
sures of Parliament, especially those imposing taxes as a means 
of revenue, drew up a circular, calling on tho othor colonial Legis- 
latures to join with them in suitable efforts to obtain redress. la 
the ensuing session, Gisvornor Sir Francis Bernard called upon 
them to rescind tho resolution on which the circular was founded, 
— they refused to comply, and the General Court was consecLueatly 
dissolved. The governors of other colonies required of their 
Legislatures an assurance that they would not reply to the Massa- 
chusetts circular, — these Legislatures likewise refused compliance, 
and were dissolved. All this added to the growing excitement. 

Memorials were addressed to the lords, spiritual and tempo- 
ral, ^d remonstrances to the House of Commons, against taxa- 
tion for revenue, as destructive to the liberties of tho colonists ; 
and against the act suspending the legislative power of the pro- 
• Chatham's Correspondence^ ToJ, ni., p. 189-102. 
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vince of New York, as menacing the welfaie of the colonies in 



Hothing, however, produced a more powerful effect upon 
the publio sensibilities throughout the country, than certain mili- 
tary demonstrations at Boston. la conseciucnee of repeated col- 
lisions hstween the people of that place and the commissioners 
of customs, two regiments were held in readiness at Halifax to 
embark for Boston in the ships of Commodore Hood whenever 
Governor Bemai'd, or the general, should give the word. " Had 
this force been landed in Boston six months ago," writes the 
[ am perfectly persuaded no address or remon- 
3 would have been sent from the other colonies, and that 
all would have been tolerably quiet and orderly at this time 
throughout America." * 

Tidings reatihed Boston that these troops were embarked 
and that they were coming to overawe the people. What was to 
be done? The General Court had been dissolved, and the governor 
refused to convene it without the royal command. A conven- 
tion, therefore, from various towns met at Boston, on the 32d of 
September, to devise measures for the public safety; but dis- 
claiming all pretensions to legislative powers. While the conven- 
tion was yet in session (September 28th), the two re^ments 
arrived, with seven armed vessels. "I am very confident," 
writes Commodore Hood from Halifaa, " the spirited measures 
now pursuing will soon effect order in America." 

On the contrary, these "spirited measures" added, fuel 

to the fii-e they were intended to quench. It was resolved in a 

town meeting that the king had no right to send troops thither 

without the consent of the Assembly; that Great Britain had 

* Orenville Psipcrs, vol. iv,, p. 3(52. 
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hroken the original compact, and that, therefore, tlie king's oiScers 
Lad no longer any business there.* 

The " selectmen " accordingly refused to find q^uartera for 
the soldiers in the towa ; the council refused to find barracks for 
them, lest it should be construed into a compliance with the dis- 
puted clause of the mutiny act. Some of the troops, therefore, 
which had tents, were encamped on the common ; others, by the 
governor's orders, were quartered in the stat«-house, and others 
in Eaneuil Hall, to the great indignation of the public, who were 
grievously scandalized at seeing field-pieces planted in front of 
the state-houfie ; seutiaels stationed at the doors, challenging 
GTcry one who passed; and, above all, at haying the sacred quiet 
of the Sabbath disturbed by drum and fife, and other military 
music. 

* "Whately to GrenTille. Gren. Papers, vol. :t., p. 889. 
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Thboucihout these publ gitations, WastiDgton eadeavored to 
preserve liis iju n m ty EemoveiJ from the heated throngs of 
cities, his d y d n t a heerful and healthful life at Mount 
Ternon, de t 1 1 th ral occupations in which he delighted, 

and varied nally by his favorite field sports. Sometimes 

he is duok h tm n th Potomac. Kopoatedly we find noto 
of his being ut at in with the hounds, in company with old 
Lord Fairfax, Eryaa Fairfax, and others; and ending the day's 
sport by a dinner at Mouat Vernon, or Belvoir. 

Still he was too true a patriot not to sympathize in the strug- 
gle for colonial rights which now agitated the whole country, and 
wo find him gradually carried more and more into the current of 
political affairs. 

A letter written on the 5th of April, 1769, to liis friend, 
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George Mason, stows tlie impoitint stand he wia disposed to 
take. In the previous year, tJie menhants anil tiideis of Boston, 
Salem, Connecticut, and New Yorl hil igreed to su'^pend for a 
time tiie importation of all artif les sul ject to taxat on. Similar 
resolutiona had recefitly been idoftel ly tiie merchants of Piiila- 
delphia. Washington's letter ih emphatic m support of the mea- 
Bura "At a time," writes he, when our loidly masters in 
Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing less than the depri- 
vation of American freedom, it seems highly necessary that some- 
thing should be done to avert the stroke, and maintaia the liherty 
which we have derived from our ancestors. But the manner of 
doing it, to answer the purpose efieetually, is the point in ques- 
tion. That no man should scruple, or hesitate a moment in de- 
fence of BO valuable a blessing, is clearly my opinion ; yet aims 
should be the last resource— the dernier ressort. We have already, 
it is said, proved the inef&cacy of addresses to the throne, and 
remonstrances to Parliament. How far their attention to our 
rights and interests is to he awakened, or alarmed, by starving 
their trade and manufactures, remains to be tried. 

" The northern colonies, it appears, arc endeavoring to adopt 
this scheme. In my opinion, it is a good oue, and must be at- 
tended with salutary effects, provided it can be carried pretty 
generally into execution. » * « That there wiU be a diffi- 
culty attending it every where from clashing interests, and selfish, 
designing men, ever attentive to their own gain, and watchful of 
every turn that ean assist their lucrative views, cannot ho denied , 
and in the tohajxo colonies, where the trade is so diffused, and in a 
manner wholly conducted by factors for their principals at home, 
these difEeulties are certainly enhanced, but I think not insur- 
mountaWy increased, if the gentlemen in their several counties 
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n II h it tome pa na to esjla n matter'^ to th peojie anl 'it m 
iKte them to c i lial agree ucnts t purchase nnne but certain 
enumerated articles out of any of the stores after a definite 
peiiod, anlneithei import noi piiehase any thems elves » * » 
I c n aee iut ona class of people the merchants scbptel whi 
w 11 not or ight not to wish well to the scheme — mmely they 
who I ^ e ^cnttelly an 1 ho&pital ly on cieni estates Such as these 
wo e th y not to coEiidei the viluable obiect m mcw an I the 
good of otheio mi^ht thmk it haid to ho cm tailed in then liymg 
and enjoy menti 

This was precisely the class to which WashingtoB belonged ; 
but he was ready and willing to make the sacrifices required. " I 
think the scheme a good one," added he, " and that it ought to be 
tried here, with such alterations as our circumstaQces render ab- 
solutely necessary." 

Mason, in hi? leply, conouned with him in opinion. " Our 
all is at state," siid be, "and the little conveniences and com- 
forts of life, when set m competition with oui L)>orty, ougbt to 
bo rejected, not with reluctance, but with pleasure. Yet it is 
plain that, in tbe tobacco colonies, we cannot at present confine 
our importations withm such naiiow bounds as the northern colo- 
nies. A plan of this kind, to be practicable, must be adapted to 
our circumstances, foi, if not ateadily executed, it had better 
have remained unattempted. We may retrench all manner of 
superfiulties, finery of all descriptions, and confine ourselves to 
linens, woollens, &c., not exceeding a certain price. It is ainaa- 
ing how much this practice, if adopted in all the colonies, would 
lessen the American imports, and distress the various trades and 
manufactures of Great Britain. This would awaken their atten- 
tion. They would see, they would feel, the oppressions we groan 
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under, and csert themselves to piocure us ludioas TEia, once 
obtained, we should no longer ditcontmno our imp oitxt ions, con- 
fining ourselves still not to import any article that should here- 
after he taxed hy act ot Parlnincnfc for laiBing a rereone in 
America; for, however smgulai I may lie m the opmion, J am 
ihoroughJy convinced, thai jusiii.8 and harmony happily re- 
stored, a is not the interest of tTiebS colonies to refuse British 
fnanufactwres. Owr swp'plyvng our mother cowntry with gross 
materials, amd taking her mawufactures m return, is the true 
chain of cownection between us. These are the bands which, 
if not broken iy egression, must long hold us together, by 
maintaining a constant reciprocation of interests" 

Tte latter part of the above quotation showa the spirit which 
actuated Washington and the friends of his eoafideneo ; as yet 
there was no thought nor desire of alienation from the mother 
country, hut only a fixed determination to bo placed on an cc[uali- 
ty of rights and privileges with her other children. 

A single word in the passage oitod from Washington's letter, 
evinces the chord wh.ch still vihrated in the American bosom: 
he incidentally apeals of England as home. It was the familiar 
term with which she was usually indicated hy those of English 
descent , and the wiiter of these pages remembers whea the en- 
dearing phrase still lingered on Anglo-American lips cveu after 
the Revolution How easy would it have been before that era for 
the mothei country to have rallied back the affections of her colo- 
nial children, hy a proper attention to their complaints ! They 
asked for nothing but what thoy wore entitled to, and what she 
had taught them to prize as their dearest inheritance. The spirit 
of liberty which they manifested had been derived from h«r own 
precept and example. 
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TIic lit of tte coi-respondence between Washlugton auil 
Ma. on was the draft by tte latter of a plaa of association, tlie 
m nlie s ot wliicli were to pledge themselves not to import or use 
n t les of British, raerohaiidise or manufacture subject to 
luty Sh paper ■Washington was to submit to the consideration 
f the House of Btu-gesses, at the approaching session in the 
month of M ij. 

Xhe L gislature of Virginia opened on this oeoasion with a 
h Ih nt pigeant. While military force waa arrayed to overawe 
the rejuhl in Pnritans of the east, it was thought to dazale the 
a toe at c 1 descendants of the cavaliers by tie reflex of regal 
plend Lord Botetourt, one of the king's lords of the bed- 
1 ml h d recently come out aa governor of the province. 
J in us de cribed Mm aa " a cringing, bowing, fawning, sword- 
bea n^ courtier." Horace Walpole predicted that ho would 
turn the heads of the Virginians in one way or other. " If his 
g "acBS do not captivate them he will enrage them to fury ; for I 
take all his douceur to be eiiamelled on iron." * The words of 
poht 1 sat rista and court wits, however, are always to be taken 
w tU great distrust. However his lordship may have bowed in 
p esence of -ojalty, he elsewhere conducted himself with dignity, 
and w n general favor by his endearing manners. He certainly 
howed J romptness of spirit in his reply to the king on being in- 
fo med of hiw appointment. " When will you be ready to go ? " 
■»skel Ge r^e in. " To-night, sir." 

He had come out, however, with a wrong idea of the Aracil- 
eans. They had been represented to him as factions, immoral, 
■ and prone to sedition ; but vain and luxurious, and easily capti- 
vated by parade and splendor. The latter foibles were aimed at 

* Grenville iiapoi'S, iv., iiole to p. 8S0. 
Vol. I.— U* 
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in tis appomtnient and fitting out. It was supposed that his 
titled rani would liave its effect. Then to prepare hira for ocouc 
sions of ceremony, a coach of state was presented to him by lie 
king. He was allowed, moreoyer, the quantity of plate usually 
given to ambassadors, whereupon tho joke was circulated that he 
was going "plenipo to the Cherotees." * 

His opening .of the session was in the style of the royal open- 
ing ot Pailioment, He proceeded m due parade fiom his dwell- 
ing to tie cajitol in his st-ite coach drawn by bis milk-white 
holies Haying doliyeiod hi5 speech according to royaJ form, he 
leturncd hsme with the s^mc pnmp and ciicumstance 

Tlie t me hal gone by however foi such displiy to have tho 
antii.ipiteJ effect The Virginian legiilatoi^ penetrited the in- 
tention of this pompous ceremjnial and rogaidcd it with, a de- 
preciatm^ sm Ic feternei matters occupied then thoughts ; they 
hal lome jrepared to battle foi their i j,hfs and their proceed- 
ings sncn showel Lorl Bot^t uit hjw muoh he had mistaken 
them Spiiited jesoluticns woio pa=^cd denruncmg the recent 
act of Pailiament imposing taxes the power to do winch, on the 
inhabitants of this colony wis legally and c nstitutionally 
vestpJ in tho House f Eur i,sae? with consent of the council and 
of thi, king 01 of h s goveinci f r the time l"eing Copies of 
these jeb>lit ons were orlerel to be f iwiidol bv the speaker to 
the Legifllitnres t thi, othoi c Inn c with irejuest for their 



Otkei pioeeedmgs of tho Bui^essea showed thoir sympathy 
with their fellow patriots of New England. A jomt address of 
both Hjutea f Pa biment hil recently 1 e n midi, to the king, 



V, li tiJj in G 
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iiaauring him of their support ia any further measures for tlio 
due csceution of the lawa in Massachusetts, and heseechmg him 
that all persona eharged with treason, or misprision of treason, 
committed withia that colony since the 30th of DaoemlDor, 1767, 
might be sent to Great Britain for trial. 

As Massachusetts had no General Assemhly at this time, hay- 
ing been dissolved hy government, the Legislature of Virginia 
generously took up the cause. An address to the king was re- 
solved on, stating, that atl trials for treason, or misprision of trea- 
son, or for any crime ■whatever committed by any person residing 
in a colony, ought to be in aad before his majesty's courts within 
said colony ; and beseeching the king to avert from his loyal sub- 
jects those dangers and miseries whicli would ensue from seizing 
and carrying beyond sea any person residing in America suspected 
of any crime whatever, thereby depriving them of the inestimable 
privilege of being tried by a jury from the vicinage, as well as 
the liberty of producing witnesses on such trial. 

Disdaining any further application to Parliament, the House 
ordered the speaker to transmit this address to the oolonira' 
agent in England, with directions to cause it to be presented to 
the king, and afterwards to be printed and published in the Eng- 
lish papers. 

Lord Botetourt was astonished and dismayed when he heard 
of these high-toned proceedings. Kepairing to the capitol on the 
following day at noon, he siimmoned the speaker and inembei-s to 
the comicil chamber, and addressed them in the following words: 
" Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House of Burgesses, I havo 
heard of your resolves, and augur ill of their effects. You have 
made it my duty to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accord- 
ingly." 
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Tte spirit conjured up hy the late decrees of Parliament was 
not so easily allayed. The Burgesses adjourned to a private 
house. Peyton Randolph, their late speaker, was elected mod- 
erator. Washington now brought forward a draft of the articles 
of association, concerted between him and G-eorge Mason. They 
formed the groundwork of an instrument signed by all present, 
pledging themselves neither to import, nor use any goods, mer- 
okandise, or manufactures taxed by Parliament to raise a revemie 
in America. This instrument was sent throughout- the country 
for signature, and the scheme of non-importation, hitherto con- 
fined to a few northern colonies, was soon universally adopted. 
For his own part, "Washington adhered to it rigorously through- 
out the year. The articles proscribed by it were never to be 
seen in his house, and his agent in London was enjoined to skip 
nothing for Hm while subject to taxation. 

The popular ferment in Virginia was gradually allayed by 
the amiable and conciliatory conduct of Lord Botetourt. His 
lordship soon became aware of the erroneous notions with which 
he had entered upon of&ce. His semi-ioyal eijuipage and state 
were laid aside. He examined into public grievances ; became a 
strenuous advocate for the repeal of taxes ; and, authorized by 
his despatches from the ministry, assured the public that each 
repeal would speedily take place. His assurance was reoeivod 
with implicit faith, and for a while Virginia was ijuieted. 
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" The worst is past, and the spirit of sedition broken," -writes 
Hood to Grenrille, early in the spring of 1769.* Whea the com- 
modore wrote this, his ships were in the harhor, and troops occu- 
pied the town, and he flattered himself that at length turbulent 
Bostoa was quelled. But it only awaited its time to be seditious 
according to role ; there was always aa irresistible " method in its 
madness." 

In the month of May, the General Court, hitherto prorogued, 
met according to charter. A committee immediately waited on 
the governor, stating it was impossible to do business with dig- 
nity and freedom while the town was iuTCSted by sea and land, 
and a military guard was stationed at the state-house, with can- 
non pointed at tho door; and they rec[uested the governor, aa his 

" GrenTille Papers, vol. iii, 
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majesty's rcprcsentatiTe, to have suck forces removed out of the 
port aud gates of tlie city during the session of tho Aasemhly. 

The governor replied that he had ao authority over either tha 
ships or troops. The coui-t persisted in refusing to transact huaineaa 
while so oircumstanced, mid the governor was ohliged to transfer 
the session to Cambridge, There he addressed amessage to that 
body in July, requiring funds for the payment of the troops, and 
quarters for their accommodation. The Assembly, after ample 
discussion of past grievances, resolved, that the establishment of 
a standing army in the colony in a time of peace was an inyasion 
of natural rights ; that a standing army was not known as a part 
of the British constitution, and that tho sending an armed force 
to aid the civil authority was unprecedented, and highly danger- 
ous to the people. 

After waiting some days without receiving an answer to his 
message, the governor sent to know whether the Assembly would, 
or would not, make provision for the troops. In- their reply, they 
followed the example of the Legislature of New York, in com- 
menting on the mutiny, or billeting act, and ended by declining 
to furnish funds for the pui-poses specified, " being incompatible 
with their own honor and interest, and their duty to their eon- 
stitueats." They were in consequence again prorogued, to meet 
in Boston on the 10th of January. 

So stood affairs in Massachusetts. In the mean time, the 
non-importation associations, being generaUy observed throughout 
the colonies, produced the effect on British commerce which 
Washington had anticipated, and Parliament was incessantly im- 
portuned by petitions from British merchants, imploring its inter- 
vention to save them from ruin. 

Early in 1770, an important change took pl.ace in the British 
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cabinet. The Bake of Graftoa suddenly resigned, and tte reing 
of goveniment passed into the hands of Lord North, He was a 
Eian of limited capacity, but a fayorite of the king, and Bubser- 
vieat to Ha nari'ow colonial policy. His administration, so event- 
ful to America, commenced with aa error. In the monti of 
March, an act was passed, revoking all the duties laid in 1767, 
excepting that on iea. This single tas was continued, as he ob- 
served, "to maintain the pai-iiamentai-y right of taxation," — the 
very right which was the grand object of contest. In this, how- 
ever, he was in fact yielding, against his better judgment, to the 
etabbom tenacity of the king. 

He endeavored to reconcile the opposition, and perkapa him- 
self, to the measure, by plausible reasoning. An impost of three- 
pence on the pound could never, he alleged, be opposed by the 
colonists, unless they wore determined to rebel against Great 
Britain. Besides, a duty on that article, payable in England, 
and am.ou.nting to nearly one shilling on the pound, was taken ofE 
on its exportation to Ajnerica, so that the inhabitants of the 
colonies saved ninepenee on the pound. 

Here was the stumbling-block at the threshold of Lord 
North's administration. In vain tlic mombors of the opposition 
urged that this single exception, while it would produce no reve- 
nue, would keep alive the whole cause of contention ; that so long 
as a single esternal duty was enforced, tke colonies would con- 
sider tbeir rights invaded, and would remain nnappeased. Lord 
North was not to be convinced; or rather, he knew the royal will 
was inflexible, and he complied with its behests. " Tke properest 
time to esert our right of taxation," said he, " is when the right 
is refiised. To temporiae is to yield ; and the authority of the 
mother country, if it is now unsupported, will be relinquished for 
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cyer : a total repeal cannot he tlwughi of, Oil America ispros- 
Irate at our fe&t" * 

Oa tlie very day in which this ominous bill was passed in 
Parliament, a sinister occurrence took place in Boston. Some 
of the joiang men of the place insulted the military -while under 
arms ; the latter resented it ; the young men, after a scufBe, were 
put to flight, and pursued. The alarm hells rang, — a mob as- 
semhled; the ciistom-house was threatened; the troops, in pro- 
tecting it, were assaUed with cluhs and stones, and obliged to use 
their fire-arms, before the tumult could be c[uelled. Four of the 
populace were hOled, and several wounded. The troops were 
now removed from the town, which remained in the highest state 
of exasperation ; and this untoward occurrence received the 
opprobrious, and somewhat extravagant name of " the Boston 



The colonists, as a matter of convenience, i 
sumption of those articles on which the duties had been repealed ; 
but eontanued, on principle, the rigorous disuse of tea, excepting 
such as bad bcea smuggled in. New England was particularly 
earnest in the matter ; many of the inhabitants, in the spirit of 
their Puritan progenitors, made a covenant, to drink no more of 
the forbidden beverage, until the duty on tea should be repealed. 

In Virginia the public discontents, which had been allayed by 
tive conciliatory conduct of Lord Botetourt, and by his assurances, 
made on the strength of letters received from the ministry, that 
the grievances complained of would be speedily redressed, now 
broke out with more violence than ever. The Virginians spurned 
the mock-remedy which left the real cause of complaint untouched. 

* Holmes's Amei', Annals, vol. ii., p. IIH. 
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Hia lordship also felt deeply wounded by the disiugenuousness 
of ministers wliieh. had led him. into such a predioament, and 
wrote home demanding hia discharge. Before it arrived, an at- 
tack of bilious fever, acting upon 3 delicate and eenaitive frame, 
enfeebled by nnsiety and chagrin, laid him in his grave. He left 
behind him. a name endeared to the Virginians by his amiable 
manners, his liberal patronage of the arts, and, above all, by hia 
zealous intercession for their riglits. Washington himself testifies 
that he was inclined " to render every just and rcasonaMo service 
to the people whom he governed," A statue to bis memory was 
decreed by the House of Burgesses, to be erected in the area of 
ihe capito!. It is still to be seen, though in a mutilated ooh- 
ditioE, in Williamsburg, the old seat of government, and a county 
in Yirginia continues to bear his honored name. 
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J PONMAO'S WAS — 1 



In tho midst of these popular turmoila, Wasliingtoa was in- 
duced, by public as well as private considerations, to make 
another espeditioa to the Ohio. He was one of the VirgiEia 
Board of Commissionera, appointed, at the close of the late 
war, to settle the military accounts of the colony. Among tho 
claims which came before the board, were those of the officers 
and soldiers who had engaged to serve unti! peace, under the 
proclamation of G-ovemor Dinwiddle, holding forth a bounty of 
two hundred thousand acres of land, to be apportioned among 
them according to rank. Those claims were yet unsatisfied, for 
goYeiTiments, like individuals, are slow to pay off in peaceful 
times the debts incun-ed while in the fighting mood, Washing- 
ton became the champion of those claims, and an opportunity 
now presented itself for tlieir liquidation. The Sis Nations, by 
a treaty in 1768, had ceded to the British ci-own, in considera- 
tion of a sum of money, all the lands possessed by them south of 
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the Ohio. Laud offices would soon he opened for the sak of 
them. Squatters and speculators were already preparing to 
swarm in, Bet up their marks on the choicest spots, and establish 
what were called pre-emption rights. Washiagton detennined 
at oaoo to visit the lands thus ceded ; affix his mark on such 
tracts as he should select, and apply for a grant from goYemment 
in behalf of tho "soldier's claim." 

The especlition would be attended with some degree of dan- 
ger. The frontier was yet in an uneasy state. It is true some 
time had elapsed since the war of Pontiac, but some of the In- 
dian, tribes were almost ready to resume the hatohet. The Dela- 
wares, Shawnees, and Mingoes, complained that the Six Nations 
had not given them their full share of the consideration money 
of the late sale, and they talked of esaotmg the deficiency from 
the white men who came to settle in what had been their hunting- 
grounds. Traders, squatters, and other adyenturers into the wil- 
derness, were occasionally murdered, and further troubles were 



Washington had for a companion in this expedition his friend 
and neighbor. Dr. Craifc, and it was with strong community of 
feeling they looked forward peaceably to revisit the scenes of 
their military esperience. They set out on the 5th of October 
with three negro attendants, two belonging to Washington, and 
one to the doctor. The wholo party was mounted, and there was 
a led horse for the baggage. 

After twelve days' travelling they arrived at I'ort Pitt (late 
Fort Duquesne). It was garrisoned by two companies of royal 
Irish, commanded by a Captam Edmonson. A hamlet of about 
twenty log-houses, inhabited by Indian traders, had sprung up 
within three hundred yards of the fort, and was called'Hhe town." 
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It waa the embi-jo city of Pittslrarg, now so populous, At one 
of the houses, a tolerable frontier inn, they took up tkeir quar- 
ters ; tut during their hrief sojourn, they were entertained with 
great hospitality at the fort. 

Here at dmner W^hington met his old acijuaintanee, G-eorge 
Croghan, who had figured in so many capacities and experienced 
BO many Tieissitudes on the frontier. He was now Colonel 
Croghan, deputy-agent to Sir William Johnson, and had his resi- 
dence — or seat, as Washington terms it — on the banlts of the 
Allegany River, about four miles from the fort. 

Croghan had experienced troubles and dangers during the 
Pontiac war, both from white man and saTage. At one time, 
while he was convojiag presents from Sir William to the Dela- 
warea and Shawnees, his caravan was set upon and plundered by 
a band of backwoodsmen of Pennsylvania — men resembling In- 
dians in garb and habits, and fully as lawless. At another time, 
when encamped at the mouth of the Wabash with some of his 
Indian allies, a band of Kickapoos, supposing the latter to bo 
Oherokees, their deadly enemies, rushed forth from tho woods 
with horrid yells, shot down several of his companions, and 
wounded himsel£ It must be added, that no white men could 
have made more ample apologies than did the Kickapoos, when 
they discovered that they had fired upon friends. 

Another of Croghan's perils was from the redoubtable Pon- 
tiac himself. That chieftain had heard of his being on a mission 
to win off, by dint of presents, the other saohems of the conspi- 
racy, and declared, significantly, that he had a large kettle boiling 
in which he intended to seethe the ambassador. It was fortunate 
for Croghan that he did not meet with the formidable chieftain 
while in this exasperated mood. He subsequently encountered 
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him ivlion Pontiae's spirits wero broken by reverses. Ttey 
smoked tke pipe of peace together, and the eoloael claimed the 
credit of having, hy hia diplomacy, persuaded the saohem to bury 
the hatchet. 

On the day following the repast at the fort, Washington 
visited Croghan at his abode on the Allegany Kiver, where he 
found several of the chiefs of the Six Nations assembled. One 
of them, the White Mingo by name, made him a speech, accom- 
panied, as usual, by a belt of wampum. Some of his compan- 
ions, he said, remembered to have seen him in 1753, when he 
came on his embassy to the French commander ; most of them 
had heard of him. They had now come to welcome him to their 
eonntry. They wished the people of Virginia to conaidex them 
as friends and brothers, linked together in one chain, and 
rec[aested him to inform the governor of then desue to live in 
peace and harmony with the white men. As to ceitain unhappy 
differences -which had taken place between them on the fiontiers, 
they were all made up, and, they hoped, forgotten. 

WashiDgton accepted the " speech-belt," and made a suitable 
reply, assuring the chiefs that nothing was more desired by the 
people of Virginia than to live with tliom on terms of the strict- 



At Pittsburg the travellers left their horses, and embarked in 
a large canoe, to make a voyage down the Ohio as far as the 
Great Kanawha. Colonel Croghan engaged two Indians for their 
service, and an interpreter named John Nicholson. The colonel 
and some of the officers of the garrison accompanied them as far 
as Logstown, the acene of Washington's early diplomacy, and 
his first interview with the half-king. Here they breakfasted 
together; after which they separated, the colonel and his com- 
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paniona clicering the voyagers from the store, as tlic eanoe was 
borne off hy the current of the beautiful Ohio. 

It was now the hunting season, whon the Indians leave their 
towns, sot off with their families, and lead a roving life in 
cabins and hunting-camp a along the river ; shifting from place to 
place, as game aboimds or doorcases, and often extending theu' 
migrations two or three hundred miles down the stream. The 
women wore as dexterous as the men in the management of the 
eanoe, but were generally engaged in the domestic labors of the 
lodge while their husbands were abroad hunting. 

Washington's propensities as a sportsman had hero full play. 
Deer were continually to be seen coming clown to the water's 
edge to drink, or browsing along tho shore ; there were innumer- 
able flocks of wild turkeys, and streaming flights of ducks and 
geese ; so that as the voyagers floated along, they were enabled 
to load their canoe with game. At night they encamped on the 
liver bank, lit their fire and made a sumptuous hunter's repast. 
Washington always relished this wild- wood life; and the present 
had that spice of danger in it, which has a peculiar charm for 
adventurous minds. The great object of his expedition, however, 
is evinced in his constant notes on the features and character of 
the country ; the quality of the soil as indicated by the nature 
of the trees, and the level tracts fitted for settlements. 

About seventy-five miles below Pittsburg tho voyagers 
landed at a Mingo town, which they found in a stir of warlike 
preparation — -sixty of the warriors being about to set off on a 
foray into the Cherokee country against the Oatawbas. 

Here the voyagers wore brought to a pause by a report that 
two white men, traders, had been murdered about thirty-eight 
miles further down the river. Reports of the kind were not to 
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be treated lightly. Indian faith was uncertfLin along tlie frontier, 
and trhite men were often shot down in the wilderness for plun- 
der or rerengo. On the following day the report moderated. 
Only one man was said io have been tilled, and that not by In- 
dians ; so Washington determined to continue forward until ho 
could obtain correct information in the matter. 

On the 24th, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, tho voyagers 
an-ived at Captema Creek, at the mouth of wMoh the trader was 
said to have been killed. As all was qniet aud no one to bo seen, 
they agreed to encamp, while Nicholson the interpreter, and one 
of the Indians, repaired to a yillnge a few miles up tho creek to 
inquire about the murder They found but two old women at 
the village. The men were ail absent buntmg The mteiireter 
returned to camp in the evening bimgmg the truth of tht- mur 
derous tale. A trader had fallen a victim to his temer tj hw 
ing been drowned la attempting m tomjjnj with an thei to 
swim bis horse across the Ohio 

Two days more of voyaging brought them to an 1 1 1 an hunt 
ing camp, near the moxith if the Muskingum Heie it wis 
necessary to. land and make a teiemonuus visit f i the thief of 
the hunting party was Kiasbuta, a Seneca sachem, the head of 
the river tribes. He was noted to have been among the first to 
raise the hatchet in Pontiao's conspiracy, and almost ecjually vin- 
dictive with that potent warrior. As Washiugton approached 
the chieftain, lie recognized him for one of the Indians who bad 
accompanied him on his mission to the French in 1753. 

Kiashnta retained a perfect recollection of the youthful am- 
bassador, though seventeen years had matured him into thought- 
ful manhood. With hunter's hospitality he gave him a quarter 
of a fine buffalo just slain, but insisted that they should encamp 
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together for tlie nurM anl m c clei not to letjrl liim m v il 
with his own party to 1 good timp ug place some distance down 
the river. Heie they h. id kug tallu, ind council fires ovei night 
and in the man ing w tt all the tedious ceremony sijs Waah 
ington, " which the Ind ans otseive m then counHeUings and 
speeches." Kii^huta had hear 1 :>i what h^d j a ^e 1 hctween 
Washington and the White Mingo and other sachema it 
Colonel Croghin s and was eagei to express his own desire foi 
peace and friend hip with Virginia ^nd fair dealings with hei 
traders; all which Washingtoa piomisel to lejoit faithfully to 
the governor It was not until a late hour m the incmm^ that 
he was enabled to hiing the e conferences to a close and puisne 
his voyage. 

At the niotth of the Great Kanawha the voyagcis cnoamjed 
for a day or two ta esamine the lands in the nei^hhirhood and 
Vt tin t n t p hii mark upon such is he intended to cli m 

n ] h If f th Idieis grant It was a fine spnit ng country 

h ng m U lak or grissy j onls ah unding with witei fowl 

h d k g e and swani BlockEj ot tukey! a-i usual, 

nl t 1 g g me deei and buffilo ej that then camp 

b md d w th J sions 

H Wa h ngt n was visited by an old saehem who ap- 
p h d h n w th great reverence, at the head of several of his 
t b anl Id ^d hiai thiough Nich Ison the mteijretei 
H h I h 1 h d ot his being In thit pait of the eountiy 
and kad come fi om a gi cat distance to See him, Oa fui thei dis 
course, the sachem made known that he was one of the warriors 
in the service of the French, who lay in amhush on the banks of 
the . Monongahela and wrought such havoc in Eraddock's army. 
Ho declared that he and Ms young men had singled out Washing- 
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ton, as he made himself conspicuous riding about the field of baU 
tie with the general's orders, and had fired at him repeatedly, but 
without success ; whence they had concluded that he was under 
the protection of the Great Spirit, had a charmed life, and could 
not be slain in battle. 

At the G-reat Kanawha Washington's espedition down the 
Ohio terminated; having visited a]I the points he wished to ex- 
amine. His return to Fort Pitt, and thence homeward, afl'orda 
no incident worthy of note. The whole expedition, however, was 
one of that hardy and adventurous kind, mingled with practical 
purposes, in which he delighted. This winter voyage down the 
Ohio in a canoe, with the doctor for a companion and two Indians 
for crew, through regions yet insecure from the capricious hos- 
tility of prowling savages, is not one of the least striking of hia 
frontier "experiences." The hazardous nature of it was made 
apparent shortly afterwards ty another outbreak of the Ohio 
tribes ; one of its bloodiest actions took place on the very banks 
of the G-reat Kanawha, in which Colonel Lewis and a number of 
brave Virginians lost their lives. 



In the final adjustment of claims under Governor Dinwiddie'a pro- 
clamation, Wasliington, acting on behalf of the officers and soldiers, 
obtained gi'ants for the lands he had marked ont in the course of hia 
visit to the Ohio. Fifteen thousand acres were awarded to a fieW- 
of&eer, nine thousand to a captain, siz thousand to a subaltern, and so 
on. Among the claims which he entered were those of Stobo and 
Van Braam, the hostages in the capitnlation at the Great Meadows, 
After many vicissitudes they were now in London, and nine thousand 
acres were awarded to ea<ih of thein. Their domains were ultimately 
purchased by "Washington through his London agent. 

Another claimant was Colonel George Muse, Washington's early 
instructor in military science. Hia claim was admitted with difficulty, 

Voi„ 1,^15 
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for he stood accused of having acted the part of a poltroon in tho 
campaign, and Washington seems to have considered the charge well 
founded. Still he appears to have been dissatisfied with the share of 
land assigned him, and to have written to Washington somewhat 
rnddy on the suhject. His letter is not extant, but we subjoin Wash- 
ington's reply almost entire, as a specimen of the caustic pen he oonld 
wield under a mingled emotion of scorn and indignation. 

" Sii-,^Yoar impertinent letter was delivered to mo yesterday. 
As I am not aocuatomed to receive sneh from any man, nor would have 
taken the same language from you personally, without letting you feel 
some marlrs of my resentment, I advise you to be cautious in writing 
me a second of the same tenor; for though I understand you were 
drunk when yon did it, yet ^ve me leave to tell you that drunken- 
ness is no escnse for rudeness. But for your stupidity and sottishness 
you might have known, hy attending to the puhho gazette, that you 
had yonr fall quantity of ten thousand acres of land allowed you ; 
that is, nine thousand and seventy-three acres in the great tract, and 
the remainder in the amaU tract. 

" But suppose yon had really fallen short, do you think yonr su- 
perlative merit entitles yon to greater indulgence than others ? Or, 
if it did, that I was to make it good to you, when it was at the option 
of tlie governor and council to allow but five hnndi'ed acres in the 
whole, if they had been so inclined? If either of these should happen 
to be yonr opinion, I am very well convinced that you will bo singu- 
lar init; and all my concern is that I ever engaged myself in behalf 
of BO ungrateful and dirty a fellow as yon are." 

H". B. — ^The above is from the letter aa it exists in the archives of 
the Department of State at Washington. It diffei-s in two or three 
particulars fi-om that published among Washington's writings. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



The diaeontents of Virginia, which had beon partially soothed by 
the amiable administration of Lord Botetourt, were irritated anew 
under his successor, the Earl of Dunmore. This nobleman had 
for a short time held the government of New York. When ap- 
pointed to that of Virginia, he lingered for several months at hia 
former post. In the mean time, he sent his military secretary, 
Captain Foy, to attend to tho despatch of business until hia arri- 
val; awarding to him a salary and fees to bo paid by the colony. 

The pride of the Virginians was piciued at his lingering at 
New York, as if he preferred its gayety and luxury to the com- 
parative ijuiet and simplicity of WiUiamsburg. Their pride was 
still more piqued on his arrival, by what they considered haughti- 
ness on his part. The spirit of the "Ancient Dominion" was 
roused, and his lordship experienced opposition at his very outset 

The first measure of the Assembly, at its opening, was to de- 
mand hy what right he had awarded a sala,ry and fees to hia sec- 
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retary witlioutr consulting it ; and to question whether it was 
authorized by the crown. 

His lordship had the good policy to rescind the unauthorised 
act, and in so doing mitigated the ire of the Assembly; but ha 
lost no time ia proroguing a body, which, from various symptoms, 
appeared to be too independent, and disposed to be untraetable. 

He continued to prorogue it from time to time, seeking in the 
interim to conciliate the Virginians, and soothe their irritated 
pride. At length, after repeated prorogations, he was compelled 
by circumstances to convene it on the 1st of March, 1773. 

"Washington was prompt in his attendance on the occasion; 
and foremost among the patriotic members, who eageriy availed 
themaelyos of this long wished for opportunity to legislate upon 
the general affairs of the colonies. One of their most important 
measures was the appointment of a committee of eleven persons, 
" whose business it should be to obtain the most clear and au- 
thentic intelligence of all such acts and resolutions of the British 
Parliament, or proceedings of administration, as may relate to or 
affect the British colonies, and to maintain with their sister colo- 
nies a correspondence and communication." 

The plan thus proposed by their " noble, patriotic sister col- 
ony of Yirginia," * was promptly adopted by the people of Massar 
chusetts, and soon met with general concurrence. These corres- 
ponding committees, in effect, became the executive power of the 
patriot party, pi-oducing the happiest concert of design and action 
throughout the colonies. 

Notwithstanding the decided part taken by Washington in 
the popular movement, very friendly relations existed between 

* Boston Towu R«conis, 
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him and Lord Dunmore. The latter appreciated his character, 
and sought to avail himself of his experience in the affairs of the 
province. It was even concerted that Washington Bhould accom- 
pany his lordship on an extensive tour, which the latter intended 
to make in the coarse of the summer along ike western fron- 
tier. A melancholy circumstance occurred to defeat this ar- 
rangement. 

We havo spoken of Washington's patei-nal conduct towards the 
two childreu of Mrs. Washington. The daughter, Miss Custis, 
had long been an object of extreme solicitude. She was of a fra- 
gile constitution, and for some tim.e past had heen in very declin- 
ing health. Early in the present summerj symptoms indicated a 
rapid change for the worse. Washington was absent from home 
at the time. On his return to Mount Vernon, he found her in 
the last stage of consumption. 

Though not a man given to bursts of sensibility, he is said on 
the present occasion to have evinced the deepest affliction; kneel- 
ing by her bedside, and pouring out earnest prayers for her 
recovery. She expired on the 19th of June, in the seventeenth 
year of her age. This, of coarse, put an end to Washington's in- 
tention of accompanying Lord Jlunmore to the frontier; he re- 
mained at home to console Mrs Wishmgton in her affliction, — 
furnishing hia lordship, howevci, with travelling hints and direc 
tions, and recommending pioper guides And here we will tike 
occasion to give t few brief paiticwlara ot dDmestic affaufe at 
Mount Vernon 

For a long tune pieMous to thp death of Mi<!i Custis, her 
mother, despairing of hei lecovery had centred her hope'' in her 
son, John Parke Custis. This rendered Washington's guardian- 
ship of him a delicate and difiieult task. He was lively, suscop- 
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tible, and impulsive; had aa independent fortune in his owe 
right, and an indulgent mother, ever ready to plead in his behalf 
against wholesome discipline. He had been placed under the 
care and instruction of an Episcopal clergyman at Annapolia, hut 
^ as occasionally at home, mounting his horse, and taking a part, 
while jet a boy, in the fos-hunta at Mount Venion, Hia educa- 
tion had eonsequently been irregular and imperfect, and not such 
as Washington would have enforced had he possessed over him 
the absolute authority of a father. Shortly after the return of 
the latter from his tour to the Ohio, he was concerned to find that 
there was an idea entertained of sending the lad abroad, though 
but little more than sixteen years of age, to travel under the eare 
of his clerical tutor. Through his judicious interference, the 
travelling scheme was postponed, and it was resolved to ^ve the 
young gentleman's mind tlie benefit of a little preparatory home 
culture. 

Little more than a year elapsed before the sallying impulses 
of the youth had taken a new direction. He was in love ; what 
was more, he was engaged to the object of his passion, and on tlie 
high road to matrimony. 

"Washington now opposed himself to premature marriage as 
he had done to premature travel. A correspondence ensued be. 
tween him and the young lady's father, Benedict Calvert, Esq, 
The match was a satisfactory one to all parties, but it was agreed, 
that it was expedient for the youth to pass a year or two pre- 
viously at college. Washington accordiugly accompanied him to 
New York, and placed him under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, president of King's (now Columbia) College, to pursue 
his studies in that institution. All this occurred before the 
death of his sister. Within a year after that melancholy event, 
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he became impatient for a imioDi with the object of hia choice. 
His mother, now more indulgent than ever to this, her only 
child, yielded her consent, and Washington no longer made oppo- 
sition. 

" It has been against my wishes," writes the latter to Presi- 
dent Cooper, "that he should quit college in order that he may 
soon enter into a new scene of life, which I think he would be 
much fitter for some years hence th^n now. But having his 
own inclination, the desire t 1 m th and the acquiescence 
of almost all his relative t n nt I did not cai-c, as he is 
the last of the family, to p ii mj jp ition too far; I have, 
therefore, submitted to a k nd f n ty." 

The marriage was eel I at d n th 3d of February, 1774, 
before the bridegroom wa tw nty ^ s of age. 



"We are induced to subjoin estractsof two letters from Washington 
relative to young Cnstis. The first gives his objections to premature 
travel; the second to premature matrimony. Both are worthy of 
consideration in this country, where our young people have such a 
general disposition to " go ahead." 

To (S< reverend Jonathan Voucher (the tutor of young C'usiis), 

* * * * "I cannot help giving it as my opinion, that 
his ednoation, however advanced it may be for a youth of his 
age, is by no means ripe enough for a travelling tour ; not that I 
think his becoming a mere scholar is a desirable education for a gen- 
tleman, but I conceive a knowledge of books is the basis upon which 
all other knowledge is to be built, and in travelling he is to become 
acquainted with men and things, ratber than boots. At present, 
however well versed he may be in the principles of the Latin language 
(which is not to be wondered at, as he began the study of it as soon 
as he oonld speak), he is unacquainted with several of the ola^io 
authors that might bo useful to him. He is ignorant of Greek, the 
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advantages of learning "(rliioii I do not pretend to judge of; aad lie 
inows Bothing of French, ■which ia absolutely neeeBsary to liim as a 
traveller. He lias little or no acquaintance witb, arithinetio, and is 
totally ignorant of the mathematioa — than "whioli, at least, so much 
of them na relates to surveying, nothing con he more essentially 
necessary to any man possessed of a large landed estate, the bonnda of 
some pai't or other of which are always in controversy. ITow 
whether ho has time between this and next spring to ac^nire a suffi- 
cient knowledge of these stndies, I leave you to judge; as, also, 
whether n hoy of seventeen years old (which will bo his ago nest No- 
vember), can have any just notions of the end and design of travel- 
Ung, 1 have already given it as my opinion that it would he 
preeipitating this event, nnlesa he were to go immediately to the 
university for a eonple of yeai-a ; in which case he could see nothing 
of America ; which might he a disadvantage to him, as it is to he 
expected that every man, who travels with a view of observing the 
laws and cnatoms of other countries, should be able to give some 
description of the situation and government of his own." 

The following are esti'aota from the letter to Benedict Calvert, 
Esq^., the young lady's father : 

" I write to you on a subject of importance, and of no small em- 
barresament to me. My son-in-law and ward, Mr, Cuatis, has, aa I 
have been informed, paid his addresses to your second daughter ; and 
having made some progreos in her affections has soheited her in mar- 
riage. How f mi fthi tmyla^ bity y 
beat can tell ; b 1 1 h Id th k my li w tm and w I 

not to confes tb t M R" Uy 1 1 q 1 1 i wl dg d 

on all hands, d that Ih why f m ly will b pi 

" This flcli wl dgm tb mdy mtpmtmt dl 

sir, that at th y h t tim his y th xp d 

unripened ed eati ar 1 w 11 1 p rabl b t 1 m. y 

opinion, to th mpl t fth rr Ahgd Ico 

ceive it my ind j bl d ty t d t c. rry h m th 1 
regular course t d t (m y b hes f wl h I m rry 

to say, he is t t Uy d fl t ) d t -ti d h y th t m 

advanced age If t hhhwj dthhp 

piness of anotl t I i d t k jl II th ff 
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tion which they have avowed for each, other is flsed upon a solid 
basis, it wi]! receive no diminution in the ooni'se of two or three 
years; in which time ho may prosecute his studies, and thereby 
render himself more deaerTing of the lady, and useful to society. If, 
imfortnnately, as they aro both young, there should he an abatonieuc 
of affection on either side, or both, it had better precede than follow 
marriage. 

" Delivering my sentiments thus freely, will not, I hope, lead you 
into a belief that I am desiroua of breaking off the match. To post^ 
pone it 18 all I have in view; for I shall recommend to the young 
gentleman, with the warmth that becomes a man of honor, to con- 
sider himself as much engaged to your dai^btor, as if the iadissolu- 
ble knot were tied; and as the surest means of effecting this, to 
apply himself closely to his studies, by which he will, in a great 
measure, avoid those little flirtations with other young ladies, that 
may, by dividing the attention, contribute not a little to divide the 
affeolion." 

Vol. I.— 15* 
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The general covenant throughout the colonies againat the use of 
taxed tea, had operated disastrously againat the interests of the 
East India Company, and produced an immense accumulation of 
the proscribed article in tlieir warehouse T m dy this L I 
North brought in a bill (1773), by wh h th p yw 1 

lowed to export their teas from Engia d t J t ' l* * 
without paying export duty. This, by e hi th m t ft th 
teas at a low price in the colonies would h pi I t ^t th 
Americans to purchase large (Quantities th 1 g th m 

pany, and at the same time benefiting th b} th [ t 

duty. Confiding in the wisdom of this p 1 y th mj yd 
gorged their warehouses, freighted se 1 h p w th t d 

sent them to various parts of the ooloni Th b ht m tt 
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to a crisia. One sentiment, one detcrmraation, pervaded the 
vrliole continent. Taxation was to receive its definitive blow- 
"Wlioever submitted to it was an enemy to his country. From 
New York and Philadelpliia the sJiipa were sent back, unladen, to 
London. In Charleston the tea waa unloaded, and stored away 
in cellars and other places, where it perished. At Boston the 
action was still more decisive. The ships anchored la the harbor. 
Some small parcels of tea were brought on shore, bat t! sale of 
tliem was prohibited. The captains of the sKips, see n^ th les 
perate state of the case, would have made sail back f England 
but they could not obtain the eonseat of tho consignees a 1 a ance 
at the custom-house, or a passport from the governor t 1 a the 
fort. It was evid t tl t w s t 1 f dp th p pi 
of Boston, and th p pi f t t t bl h d 

To settle the m tt mpl tely dp th t I ^ 

of principle, they w ttbtfllwth mb fth 

habitants, disguised Id b d d th h p th ght 
(ISth December), b k p 11 th i, t f t d mpt 1 

the contents into tl Th w n h d t mp t p 

ceeding of a mob, b t th w 1! d 1 th h It t f 
sober, respectable t mnfflt btdtmt 

The whole was do bnly 1 p f t d ft wh h 

the actors in the 1 p 1 w th t t m It nd t d 

quietly to their horn 

Thegencralon t n fth 1 t fh i jl ftx 
ation had given grt y f mtbtth dd 

ual act conccntrat d II t wr th p B t 4. 1 ill f th 
with passed in P 1 n nt ( m ly 11 d th B t p t 
biU), by which all 1 1 g d u 1 1 f 1 w dm 

chandise, were to n th 1 1 wn nd li b n d ft th 
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4th of June, and the officers of the customs to be transferred to 
Salem. 

Another law, passed soon after, altered the charter of tho 
province, decreeing that all counsellors, judges, and magistrates, 
should he appointed hy the crown, and hold office during the royal 
pl..»r.. 

This was followed by a third, intended for the suppression of 
riots; and providing that any person indicted for murder, or otter 
capital offence, committed in aiding the magistracy, might be 
sent hy the governor to some other colony, or to Great Britain, 
for trial. 

Such was the holt of Parliamentary wrath fulminated against 
the devoted town of Boston. Before it fell there was a session 
in May, of the Virginia House of Burgesses. The social posi- 
tion of Lord Dunmore had been strengthened in the province by 
the arrival of his lady, and a numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters. The old Virginia aristocracy had vied with each other in 
hospitable attentions to the family. A court circle had sprung 
up. Regulations had been drawn up by a herald, and published 
officially, determining the rank and precedence of civil and mili- 
tary officers, and their wives. The aristocracy of the Ancient 
Dominion was furbishing up its former splendor. Carriages and 
four rolled into tho streets of WilUamshurg, with horses hand- 
somely caparisoned, bringing the wealthy planters and their 
families to the seat of government. 

Washington arrived in Williamsburg on the 16th, and dined 
with the governor on the day of his arrival, having a dis- 
tmguished position in tho court circle, and being still on terms of 
intimacy with his lordship. The House of Burgesses was opened 
m form, and one of its first measures was an address of con. 
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gratnlation to the iriTernnr in tlie arnvil f hn hlj It was 
followed up by an agreement imong the members to give her 
ladjsliip a, splendid hall on the 27tli of the month 

All things were going on tmoofhlj and smilingly when a let- 
ter, received through (he corresponding comuuttee hrou^jbt in- 
telligence of the vindictive mea^uie of Pirliament by which tbe 
port of Boston was to bo closed on, the aj.) roachmg Ut of June. 

The letter was read in the House of Burgesses, and produced 
a general burat of indignation. All otber business was thrown 
aside, and this became the sole subject of discussioa A protest 
against this and other recent acts of Parliament was entered upon 
the journal of the House, and a resolution was adopted, on the 
24th of May, setting apart tho 1st of June as a day of fasting, 
prayer, and humiliation; in which the divine interposition was to 
be implored, to avert the heavy calamity threatening destruction 
to their rights, and all tho evils of civil war ; and to give the 
people one heart and one mind in firmly opposing every injury to 
American liberties. 

On the following morning, while the Burgesses were engaged 
in animated debate, they were summoned to attend Lord Dun- 
more in tho council chamber, where he made them the following 
laconic speech : " Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of 
Burgesses : I have in my hand a paper, published by order of 
your House, conceived in such terms, as reflect highly upon hia 
majesty, and the Parliament of Great Britain, which makes it 
neoessary for me to dissolve you, and you are dissolved accord- 
ingly." 

As on a former occasion, the Assembly, though dissolved, was 
not dispersed. The members adjourned to the long room of the 
old Raleigh tavern, and passed resolutions, denouncing the Eos- 
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ton port bill as a most dangerous attempt to destroy tiie constitu- 
tional liberty and rights of all Kortli America ; reeommending 
their countrymen to desist from the use, not merely of tea, but 
of all kinds of East Indian eommodities ; pronouncing an attack 
on one of the colonies to enfo ce a bit ary t^ses in attack on all ' 
and ordering the e mm tt t P d * ^'^ ' 

with the other eorr p dm mm tt th [ di y f 

appointing dptsf th 11 fBtU Am c 

to meet anuu lly n G C t h j 1 m ght 

be deemed es| Ittllbt 1 th 

united inte t of th i m ht j 

This w h fi t mm 1 t f f 1 C g by 

any public assembly th h t h 1 b 
town meetings at N Y k IB 
same effect waa pas d th \ bly f M 
it was aware of tke i d gs f th V g L g 1 t Th 

meaBure recommend dmtwthj mjt dg 1 
throughout the colonies, and the tfth day of September nest en- 
suing was fixed upon for tlie meeting of the first Congress, which 
was to be held at Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding Lord Dunmore's abrupt dissolution of the 
House of Burgesses, tbe members still continued on courteous 
t«rm8 with him, and the hall which they had decreed early in the 
session in honor of Lady Dunmore, was celebrated on the 27th 
witli unwavering gallantry. 

As to "Washington, widely as he differed from Lord Dunmore 
on important points of policy, his intimacy with him remained 
uninterrupted. By memorandums in his diary it appears that he 
dined and passed the evening at his lordship's on the 25th, tbe 
very day of the meeting at the Raleigh tavern. That he rode 
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out with him to bis farm, and lireakt'asted there with him on the 
•26ik, and on the eyeijuig of the 27th attended the ball given to 
her ladyship. Such was the well-bred decorum that seemed to 
quiet the turbulence of popular excitement, without checking the 
full and firm expression of popular opinion. 

Oil the 29th, two clays after the ball, letters arrived from 
Boston giving the proceeding of a town meeting, recommending 
that & general league should be formed throughout the colonies 
soapending all trade with Great Britain. Bat twenty-five mem- 
bera of the late House of Burgesaea, including Waahington, were 
at that time remaining in Williamsburg, They held a meeting 
on the following day, at which Peytoa Randolph presided as 
moderator. After some discussion it was determined to issue a 
printed circular, hearing their signatures, and calling a meeting 
of all the members of the late House of Burgesses, on the lat of 
August, to take into consideration this measure of a general 
league. The circular recommended them, also, to eolleet, in the 
mean time, the sense of their respective counties. 

Washington was still at Williamsburg on the 1st of Juno, the 
day when the port bill was to be enforced at Boston. It was 
ushered in by the tolling of bells, and observed by all true patri- 
ots as a day of fasting and humiliation. Washington notes in his 
diary that he fasted rigidly, and attended the services appointed 
in the church. Still his friendly intercourse with the Donjuore 
family was continued during the remainder of his sojourn in Wil- 
liamsburg, where he was detained by business until the 20th, 
when he sot out on his return to Mount Vernon. 

In the mean time the Boston port bill had been carried into 
effect. On the 1st of June the harbor of Boston was olosed at 
BOOH, and all business ceased. The two other parliamentary acta 
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altering the ohavter 5 h w N 

public meetiags, escep nhanu wn aMh 

and May, were tobeh wt pn n li 

General Thomas g decyh p d h 

military command of M an h a y g u f 

offensive acts. He was the same officer who, as lieutenant-colonel, 
had led the advance guard on the field of Braddoek's defeat. 
Fortune had since gone well with him. Rising in the seiTiee, he 
had been governor of Montreal, and had succeeded Amherst iu 
the command of the British forces on this continent. He was 
linked to the country also by domestic ties, having married into 
one of the most respectable families of New Jersey. In the va- 
rious situations in which he had hitherto been placed he had won 
esteem, and rendered himself popular. Not much was expected 
from him in his present post hy those who knew him well. Wil- 
liam Smith, the historian, apeaking of him to Adams, " Gage," 
said he, " was a good-natured, peaceable, sociable man while here 
(in New Tork), but altogether unfit for a governor of Massachu- 
setts. He wUl lose all the character he has acquired as a juan, a 
gentleman, and a general, and dwindle down into a mere scrib- 
bling governor — a mere Bernard or Hutchinson." 

With all Gage's experience in America, he had formed a most 
erroneous opinion of the character of the people. " The Ameri- 
cans," said he to the king, " will be lions only as long as the 
English are lambs;" and he engaged, with five regiments, to 
keep Boston quiet ! 

The manner in which his attempts to enforce the recent acts 
of Parliament were resented, showed how egregioualy he was in 
error. At the suggestion of tie Assembly, a paper was circu- 
lated through the province by the committee of correspondence, 
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entitled " a solemn league and coveaaBt," tte subacribera to wliieli 
bound themselves to break off all intercourse with Great Britain 
from the 1st of August, until the ooIobj aliould be restored to tte 
enjoyment of its chartered vighte ; and to renounee all dealings 
with, those who should refuse to enter into tHs compact. 

Tiie very title of league and covenant had an ominous sound, 
and startled General Gage, He issued a proclamation, denoun- 
cing it as illegal and traitorous. Furtiermore, he encamped a 
force of infantry and artillery on Boston Common, as if prepared 
to enact the lion. An alarm spread through th.e adjacent country. 
"Boston is to be blockaded! Boston is ti bp leduced to obe 
dience by force or famine I" Tlie split of the yeomanry was 
aroused. They sent in word to the mhab tant p oniismg to come 
to their aid if necessary ; and urg n^ them tn stand fast to the 
faith. Affairs were coming to a cri'^ii It wa« j relict 1 thit 
the new acts of Parliament would bung oi a m st im[ rtai t 
and decisive trial." 
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Shortly after Waahingtcm's retnm to Mount Venion, in the 
latter part of June, he presided ^ moderator at a meeting of the 
inhahitaats of Fairfax County, wherein, after the recent acts of 
Parliament had been discussed, a committee was appointed, with 
himself aa chairmaa, to draw up resolutions expressiTe of the 
seatiments of the present meeting, and to report the same at a 
general meeting of the county, to be held in the court-house on 
the 18th of July. 

The course that public measures were taking shocked the 
loyal feelings of "Washington's valued friend, Bryan Fairfax, of 
Ta,rlstoii Hall, a younger brother of George William, who was 
absent in England. He was a man of liberal sentiments, but 
attached to the ancient rule ; and, in a letter to Washington, ad- 
vised a petition to the throne, which would give Parliament an 
opportunity to repeal the offensive acts. 
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"I would teartily join jou in your political seatimenta," 
writes Washington in reply, " as far as relates to a htunble and 
dutiful petition to the throne, provided there was the most dis- 
tant hope of success. But have we not tried this already ? Have 
we not addressed the lords, and remonstrated to the commonB ? 
And to what end ? Does it not appear as clear as the sun in its 
meridian hrightnosa that there ia a regular, systematic plan to fis 
th ht A I t f tax t n upon us ?***** Is 
n t tl attatii up n th 1 h ty nd property of the people of Bos- 
ton b f t t t n f th 1 to the India Company was de- 
mand d pi n 1 It Yid t proof of what they are aiming 
at "D n t tl b q nt ] lla f r depriving tho Massachusetts 
Byft hte ndftan porting offenders to other .colo- 
t G tBtanf t 1, where it is impossible, from 
th n tu th th t just n he obtained, convince us that 
th dmm t t nisdt mndto stick at nothing to cirry its 
p int? ht w t th n t put oui vntue and fortitude to 
th tt t 

lb mm ttee m t a d ng to appointment with ^ ashing 
t n a h n n Th 1 framed at the meeting msisttd, 

as usual, on the right of self government and the jinejle thit 
taxation and representation WLre in their natuie inseparable 
That the various d.cts of Pirliament for laising revenue taking 
away trials by jury tidering that persons might be tiied m a 
different country from that m whn,h the cause of accusation or y 
nated ; closing the port of Boston ; abrogating the charter of 
Massachusetts Bay, &o., &c., — were aU part of a premeditated 
design and system to introduce arbitrary government into the 
colonies. That the sudden and repeated dissolutions of Assem- 
blies whenever they presumed to examine the illegality of minia- 
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te 1 ni'irLdat « o del heratecl on the v olated sht of tie con 
Bt tuents were part f the same system and al ul ted and n 
ten lei to dr ye th people f the colon ea to ^ state of detpera 
t on an 1 to 1 laoive the c npact hy wh eh the r anoesto « bo nd 
tl emselves and the r [ oster ty to rema a do[ en lent n the Br t sh 
r wn The e ol tons furtl ormore recommended the most 
perfect un on and eo operat on imonc' the colonies solemn cove 
nants w th e^ject to nrai mjortdt n and non ntercourse and a 
re unc at n f all de 1 ngs w tt anj colony town or pr v nco 
that should refuse to agree to the plan adopted by the Ueneral 
Conjure i 

They ak recommended a dut ful pet t on and remonatrvnce 
from the ngiess t the kng ass rt ng the r oonat t on-il 
r ^hts ani p yileges lament ng the nece'JS ty of e ter ng nto 
mea nios that m ght he d spleasmj^ decl r ng the r attachn ent 
to h 6 pe so fam ly and g ernment a d the r lef o to e n 
t n e n dej en lenee p n Great Er ta n 1 eseeoh g t m not 
to redu e h a f a thf 1 s bjects of Vme i to les] e at on ani 
to leflect that fan or save gn Here c n, li h t one 
appeal 

These resolntions are the more worthy of note, as expressive 
of the opinions and feelings of Washington at this eveotful time, 
if not being entirely dictated by him. The last s 
awful import, suggesting the possibility of being dri' 
peal to arms. 

Bryan Fairfax, who was aware of tbeir purport, a 
long letter to Washington, on the I7th of July, the day preced- 
ing that in which they were to bo reported by the committee, 
stating his objections to several of them, and requesting that his 
letter might be publicly read. The letter was not received until 
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after the committee had gone to the court-house on the 18th, 
with the resolutions revised, corrected, and ready to be reported. 
WaaliiDgton glanced over the letter hastily, and lianded it round 
to several of the gentlemen present. They, with one exeoption, ■ 
advised that it should not be publicly read, as it was not likely to 
make any converts, and was repugnant, as some thought, to every 
principle they were contending for, Washington forbore, there- 
fore, to give it any further publicity. 

The resolutions reported by the committee were adopted, aud 
Washington was chosen a delegate to represent the county at the 
General Convention of tke proviuce, to he held at Williamsburg 
on the Ist of August. After the meeting had adjourned, he felfc 
doubtful whether Fairfax might not be dissatisfied that his letter 
had not heou read, as he reijiieBted, to the county at large ; he 
wrote to him, therefore, esplaining the circumstances which pre- 
vented it ; at the same time replying to some of the objections 
which Fairfax had made to certain of the resolutions. He reiter- 
ated his belief that an appeal would be ineffeetual. " What is it 
we are contending against ? " asked ho ; " Is it against paying 
the duty of threepence per pound on tea because burdensome? 
No, it is the right only, that we have all along disputed ; and to 
this end, we have already petitioned bis majesty in as humble and 
dutiful a manner as subjects could do. Nay, more, we applied to 
the House of Lords and House of Commons in their different 
legislative capacities, setting forth that, as Englishmen, we could 
not be deprived of this essential and valuable part of our consti- 
tution. ***** 

" The conduct of the Boston people could not justify the rigor 
of their measures, unless there had been a req^uisition of payment, 
and refusal of it; nor did that conduct require an a«i to deprive 
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the govei'Dment of Massachusetts Bay of their charter, or to ex- 
empt offenders from trial in the places where offences wore com- 
mitted, as there was not, nor could there he, a single instaiico 
produced to manifest the necessity of it. Aro not all these 
things evident proofs of a fixed and iiiiifona plan to tax us ? If 
w wa t further proofs, do not all tho dehates in the House of 
C mm n erve to eonfiim this ? And has not General Gage's 

d t ce his arrival, in stopping the address of his council, 
a d J bl ting a proclamation, more hecoming a Turkish hashaw 
li E glish governor, declaring it treason to associate in any 

m nn 1 y which the commerce of Gf-reat Britain is to he affected, 
— h t this exhibited an unexampled testimony of the moat 

d p t y tein of tyranny that ever was practised in a free goT- 

ra t 

Th p pular measure on which Washingt-on laid the greatest 
t m fht''gl fnig vermnentj was-the 

mp t t h m f I m ed," said he, " as 

m h f my t th t th ! t for us but in their 

d t d I th k— t le. t I h pe— th t there is public vir- 

t gh 1 ft t d y 1 very thing but the 

b f If t mpl h th nd." At the same 

t m h f hly CO 1 m d g t that remittances to 

E 1 d h Idb wthhH Wh 1 w accusing others of 

injustice," said he, " we should he just ourselves ; and how this 
can be whilst we owe a considerable debt, and refuse payment of 
it to Great Britain is to mo inconceivable : nothing but the last 
extremity can justify it." 

On the 1st of August, the convention of representatives from 
all parts of Virginia assembled at Williamsburg. Washington 
appeared on belialf of Fairfax County, and presented the resolu- 
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tions, already cited, as the sense of his constituents. He is said, 
by one who was present, to have spoken in support of them in a 
strain of uneoramon elociuence, which shows how his latent ardor 

among his attributea It is evident, however, tliat ho was roused 
to an unusual pitch, of enthusiasm, for he is said to have declared 
that he was ready to raise one thousand men, subsist them at his 
own expense, and march at their head to the relief of Boston.* 

The Convention was six days in session, Resolutions, in the 
same spirit with those passed in Fairfax Oouuty, were adopted, 
and Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund 
Pendleton, wore appointed delegates, to represent the people nf 
Virginia in the General Congress. 

Shortly after Washington's return from Williamshurg, he re- 
ceived a reply from Bryan Fairfax, to his last letter. Fairfax, 
who was really a man of liheral views, seemed anxious to vindi- 
cate himself from any suspioions of the contrary. In adverting 
to the partial suppression of his letter by some of the gentlemen 
of the oommittco : " I am uneasy to find,'' writes he, " that any 
oae ■should look upon the lettei seat down as repugnant to the 
pimciples we are contending for, and, therefore, when you have 
loi'iuie, I shiU tdke it as % fivor if you will let me know wherein 
it was thought so I beg leave to look upon you as a friend, and 
it IS a, great relief to unhotom one's thoughts to a friend. Be- 
sides the infoimation, and the correction of my errors, which I 
may obtim from a correspondence, are great inducements to it. 
For I am convinced that no mm in the colony wishes its prus- 

" See iiiformfttion given t tli' tlder AdaniB, by Mr. Lj luIi uf South 
Coioliuii, — Adami a Jharn 
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pority more, would go greater lengths to serye it, or is, at the 
same time, a better subject to the crown. Pray excuse these 
compliments, tkey may be tolerable from a friend." * 

The harry of various occupations prevented Wasbington, in 
his reply, from entering into any ftirther discussion of the popular 
theme, " I can only in general add," said he, " that an innate 
spirit of freedom first told me that the measures which the ad- 
ministration have for some time been, and now are violently pur- 
suing, are opposed to every principle of natural justice ; wbilat 
much abler heads tlian my own have fully convinced me, tbat they 
are not only repugnant to natural right, but subversive of the 
laws and constitution of Great Britain itself « * * * J 
shall conclude with remarking that, if you disavow the right of 
Parliament to tax us, unrepresented as we are, we only differ in 
the mode of opposition, and this difference principally arises from 
your belief that tliey (the Parliament I mean), want a decent op- 
portunity to repeal the acts; whilst I am fully convinced that 
there has been a regular systematio plan to enforce them, and that 
nothing but unanimity and firmness in the colonies, which they 
did not expect, can prevent it. By the best advices from Boston, 
it seems that General Gage is exceedingly disc n t d at th 
quiet and steady conduct of the people of the M h tt 
Bay, and at the measures pursuing by the other g nm t I 
dare say he espeeted to force those oppressed peoi 1 nt mpl 
ance, or irritate them to acts of violence before th f m 
colorable pretence of ruling that, and the other colonies, with a 
high hand." 

Wo.ehington had formed a correct opinion of the position of 
Genera! Gage. From the time of taking command at Boston, be 
" Sperke, Washington's WritingB, vol. iL, p. 320. 
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had bDen perplexed how to manage its iaiiabitaiita. Had tiey 
been hot-lieaded, impulsive, and prone to parosysm, liia task 
would have been comparatively easy; hut it was the cool, shrewd 
oommon sense, by which all their movements were regulated, that 
confounded him. 

High-handed measures had failed of the anticipated effect. 
Their harbor had been thronged with ships ; their town with 
troops. The port bill had put an end to commerce; wharves 
wore deserted, warehonses closed ; streets grass-grown and silent. 
The rich were growing poor, and the poor were without employ; 
yet the spirit of the people waa unbroken. There was no uproar, 
however; no riots; every thing was awfully systematic and ac- 
cording to rule. Town meetings were held, in which public rights 
and pniblie measures were eloquently discussed by John Adams, 
Josiah Quinoy, and other eminent men. Over these meetings 
Samuel Adams presided as moderator; a man clear in judgment, 
calm in conduct, inflexible in resolution ; deeply grounded in civil 
and political history, and infallible on all points of constitutional 
law. 

Alarmed at the powerful influence of these assemblages, gov- 
ernment issued an act prohibiting them after the 1st of August. 
The act was evaded by convoking the meetings before that day, 
and keeping them alive indefinitely. Gage was at a loss how to 
act. It would not do to disperse these assemblages by force of 
arms ; for, the people who composed them mingled the soldier 
with the polemic; and, like their prototypes, the covenanters of 
yore, if prone to argue, were as ready to fight. So the meetings 
continued to be held pertinaciously. Faneuil Hall was at times 
unable to hold them, and they gwarmed from that revolutionary 
hive into old South Church, The liberty tree became a rallying 

Vol. I.— 16 
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plaeo for any popular moTement, and & flag hoisted on it was sa- 
luted by all proGesaions as tlie emblem of tlie popular cause. 

Opposition to tie new plau of government asatiined a more 
violent aspect at the extremity of the province, and was abetted 
by Conneeticut. " It is very high," writes Gage, (August 27th,) 
" in Berkshire County, and makes way rapidly to the rest. At 
Worcester they threaten resistance, purchase arms, provide pow- 
der, cast balls, and threaten to attack any troops wiio may oppose 
them. I apprehend I shall soon have to marcli a body of troops 
into that township." 

Tl t pp t 1 f th m tmg of the General Congress at 

Phil 1 Iph w w t h d D legates had already gone on 

f r m M h tt It t p ssible to guess," writes Gage, 

" wh t y \y mp If h h terogeneous matter will deter- 
m b t til n mb f m h , I am assured, wil! promote 
th m t h hty 1 It Ives ; for their plan has ever 
b by thr t d high d g sedition, to terrify and in- 
tinudat 
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"When the time appro'ieliel foi the meeting of the Gencial (Jon 
gress at PMladelpHa, WasHngtoa was joined at Mount Vei-Doo 
by Patrick Henry and Edmund Pendleton, and they performed 
the journey together on horaeback. It was a noble oompanion- 
ship. Henry was then In the youthful vigor and elasticity of his 
bounding genius; ardent, acute, fanciful, eloquent Pendleton, 
schooled in public life, a veteran in council, with native force of 
int«lleet, and habits of deep reflection. Washington, in the me- 
ridian of his days, mature in wisdom, comprehensive in mind, sa- 
gacious in foresight. Such were the apostles of liberty, repairiog 
on their august pilgrimage to Philadelphia from all parts of the 
land, to lay the foundations of a mighty empire. Wei! may we 
say of that eventfal period, " There were giants in those days." 

Congress assembled on Monday, the 5th of S 
large room in Carpenter's Hall. There were fifty-oi 
representing all the colonies excepting Georgia. 
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The meeting taa leen described as " awfully solemn." The 
moat eminent men of the various colonies, were now for the first 
time brought together ; they were known to each other by fame, 
but were, personally, strangers. The object which had called 
them together, was of incalculable magnitude. The liberties of 
Eo les3 than three millionB of people, with that of all their pos- 
terity, were staked on the wisdom and energy of their councils. * 
It ' saoh an assembly," writes John Adams, who was 
p t 8 never before came together on a sudden, in any part 
£ tt w Id. Hero are fortunes, abilities, loaming, eloqiionce, 
a t C[ual to any I ever met with in my life. Here is a 

I ty f religions, educations, manners, interests, such as it 

would seem impossiblo to unite in one plan of conduct," 

There being an inequality in the number of delegates from 
the different colonies, a question arose as to the mode of voting ; 
whether by colonics, by the poll, or by interests. 

Patrick Henry scouted the idea of sectional distinctions or 
individual interests. " All America," said he, " is thrown into 
one mass. Wiiere are your landmarks — your boundaries of colo- 
nies ? They are all thrown down. Tko distinctions between 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and New Englandcrs, 
are no more, I am not a Virginian, bid an, American." f 

After some debate, it waa determined that each colony should 
Lave but one vote, whatever might bo the number of its delegates. 
The deliberations of the House wero to be with closed doors, and 
nothing but the resolves promulgated, unless by order of the ma- 
jority. 

To give proper dignity and solemnity to the proceedings of 

* Wirt'a Lifa of Putriok Henry, p. Ba4. 
f J, Adams' Diary. 
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the House, it was moved on ttt f 11 w n^ diy ihik eadi m iiim„ 
the sesaioa siould be opened l"y piajei To this it was de 
murred, that as tho delegates weie of difierenL rel g oua se t 
they might not consent to lom in the sami, torm ot worship 

Upon this, Mr. Samuel \damb arose and &jid Hl woull 
willingly join in prayer w th -iny ^entlemm ot piety anl Tutue 
lyhatever might be Ms el th prsTidel ho was a fueid of his 
country ; " and he moved ti'it the reverend Mr D iche of Phda 
delphia, who answered to that descnj tion might be mvited to 
ofSeiate aB chaplain. This viis one step towaids unanimity of 
feeling, Mr. Adams being a strong Congre^j^tionaJist and Mr 
Duolio an eminont Episooi al au cleigyman The motion was 
carried into effect ; the invitation was given and accepted. 

In the course of tho day, a rumor reached Philadelphia that 
Boston had been cannonaded by the Britisli. It produced a 
strong aenBation; and when Congress met on the following morn- 
ing {7th), the effect was visible in every countenance. The dele- 
gates from the cast were greeted with a warmer grasp of the 
hand by their associates from the south. 

The reverend Mr. Duch6, according to invitation, appeared in 
his canonicals, attended by Ms clerk. The morning service of 
the Episcopal chnroh was read with great solemnity, the clerk 
making tlie responses. The Psalter for the 7tli day of the month 
includes the 35th Psalm, wherein David prays for protection 
against his enemies. " Plead my cause, Lord, with them that 
strive with me : fight against them that fight against me. 

" Taie hold of shield and buckler and stand up for my help. 

" Draw out, also, the spear, and stop the way of them that 
persecute me. Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation," &c., &c. 

The imploring words of this psalm, spoke the feelings of all 
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hearts present; tut especially of tliose from New England, 
John Adams writes in a letter to his wife : " Tou must remem- 
ber this was the morning after we heard the horrible rumor of 
the cannonade of Boston. I never saw a greater effect upon an 
audience. It seemed as if heaven had ordained that paalm to be 
read on that morning. After this, Mr. Dachfi unexpectedly 
struck out into an extemporary prayer, which filled the bosom of 
every man present. Episcopalian as he is, Dr. Cooper himself 
never prayed with such fervor, aueh ardor, such earnestness and 
pathos, and in language so eloijaent aad sublime, for America, for 
the Congress, for the proviaee of Massaohnsetts Bay, and espe- 
cially the town of Boston. It has had an excellent effect upon 
cveiy bidy hero " * 

It has been lemarl^ed thtt Wa'!hmgt-)n was especially devout 
on this ocea=uon — kneelm^, while oth(.r? stood up. In this, 
howevei , each, no doubt observed tho attitude m prayer to which 
he was loeustomed Washington knelt, being an Episcopalian. 

The lumorcd attack ujea Boston, rendeiid the servico of 
the day dceplj afCectmg to all present They were one political 
family actuated ly one feeling, and sympatLiaiiig with the weal 
and woe of each individual member The lumor proved to he 
erroneous , but it had produced % most beneficial effect ia calling 
forth and quickening the spirit of nnion bi vitally important in 
that assemblage 

Owing to closed dc rs ind the want of itporters, no record 
exists of the discussions and sptLihts madi m the first Congress. 
Ml Wirt, speaking fiom tradition inf jim? us that a long and 
deep ailonce followed the oiganizati m of that august body; the 

* Jolia Adams' Correspondence and Diary. 
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m mb ra luok n^ oiind uion each tter nl v lu Uy I ataut to 
open a 1) b n S3 ao fea fully m meat us Ta s 1 p and death 
1 ke B len e was b g nn ng to be ome pi nfully emba raas ng 
when Patr ek Henry a oso He faltere 1 at fir t h wis hia 
hah t b t his esor I um was mpres ve and as iio la nched 
fo th ittto a re tal of colon al yronga he Lindl d w th t 8 sub 
ject nt 1 le poirel forth nno f tb se loquent ] peals wh eh 
tad so ntten sh Len the House of Burge&ses and j^a ne 1 h n. the 
fame of be ag the greatest orator of V r^ n a H aat d n ac 
CO Im^ to Mr 1\ rt imid t m rmms f aston hm nt and ai 
plause and was now adm tt 1 oa eve j hand to 1 o the iirst 
orat T of An ea He was followed by R h d Hen y Le 
who accord ii to the & me wr te ha med th h ie w tl a d f 
forent li nd oi eloj^uenee chaato and las al cont a t ng, n its 
e It yate 1 graces w th the w 1 1 n 1 ^r nd ffus ona of Henry 
" The superior powers of these great men, however," adds he, 
"were manifested only in debate, and while general grievances 
were the topic ; when called down from the heights of declamation 
to that severer test of intellectual exeellenee, the details of busi- 
ness, they found themselves in a body of cool-headed, reflecting, 
and most able men, by whom they were, in their turn, completely 
thrown into the shade," * 

The first public measure of Congress was a resolution declara- 
tory of their feelings with r d t th nt t f P 1 m nt 
violating the rights of the p 1 1 f M hu tts an 1 f th ir 
determination to combine ti ^ a y f th t m ht at- 
tempt to carry those acts int ut n 

e of two fi hi 1 t 'I f 



' Wirt's Life of ratiiok Heui'y. 
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rcsjlutira? whii.li were iilopted aud promulgated by Congress, as 
a ' declai'itinii of colonial rights In tliia were enumerated 
their natural nghta to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and proper- 
ty; and their lights aa British subjects. Among the latter was 
participation m legislatiYC eoimcils This they could not esercise 
through representatives ia Parliament ; they claimed, therefore, 
the power of legislating in their provincial assemblies; consent- 
ing, however, to such acts of Parliament as might be essential to 
the regulation of trade ; but excludmg all taxation, internal or 
external, for raising revenue in America. 

The common law of England was claimed a,s a birthright, in- 
cluding tke right of trial by a jury of the vicmage ; of holding 
public meetings to consider grievances ; and of petitioning the 
king. The benefits of all such statutes as existed at the time of 
the oolonization were likewise claimed ; together with the immu- 
nities and privileges granted by royal charters, or secured by 
provincial laws. 

The maintenance of a standing army in any colony iu time 
of peace, without the consent of its legislature, was pronounced 
contrary to law. Tte exercise of the legislative power in the 
colonies by a council appointed during pleasm-e by the crown, 
was declared to be unconstitutional, and destructive to the free- 
dom of American legislation. 

Tten followed a epecificatioa of the acts of Parliament, 
passed dnrmg the reign of George III., infringing and violating 
these rights. These were: the sugar act; the stamp act; the 
two acts for quartering troops ; the tea act ; the act suspending 
the New York legislature ; the two acts for the trial in Great 
Britain of offences committed in America; the Boston port bill; 
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the act for regulating the government of Massaeiiusctts, and the 
Quebec act. 

" To ttiese grievous acta and mensuros," it was added, 
" Americans cannot submit; but ia hopes tlieir fellow subjects in 
Great Britain 'will, ou a revision of them, rpstnro us to that 
state in which both ooimtries found liappiacss and prosperity, 
we have, for the present, only resolved to pursue the following 



" !at. To cater into a non-importation, non-eonsumptiou, and 
uon-exportation agreement, or association. 

" 2d. To prepare an address to the people of Great Britain, 
and a memorial to tbe inhabitants of British America. 

" 3d. To prepare a loyal address to bis majesty." 

The above-mentioned association was accordingly formed, and 
committees were to be appointed in every county, city, and town, 
to maintain it vigilantly and strictly. 

Masterly stato papers were issued by Congress in conformity 
to tbo resolutions : viz., a petition to the king, drafted by Mr. 
Dickinson, of Philadelphia ; aa address to the people of Canada 
by the same hand, inviting them to join the league of the coio- 
mes; another to ike people of Great Britain, drafted by John 
Jay, of New York; and a memorial to tbo inhabitants of the 
Britiah colonies by Bicbard Henry Lee, of Virginia^* 

The Congress lemamcd in session fifty ono days. Every sub- 
ject, according to Adams, was di'-cuaaed " -with a moderation, an 
aauteness, and a minuti,nci3 ecjual to tbit of Queen Elizabeth's 
privy council, "t Tbe paperi issued by it kave deservedly been 
pronounced masterpiecei ot practical talent and political wisdom. 

* Sob Correspondenco and Diary ot J. Adania, vols. li. and is. 
f Lettar to William Tudor, 29th Sept, 1774. 
Vol. L— IC* 
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Chatiaffi, when speaking on tlie euliject in tlie House of Lords, 
could not restrain his enthusiasm. " When your lordsHps," ssiid 
he, "look at the papers transmitted to us from America ; whea 
you consider tlieir decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot but 
respect their cause, and wish to malce it your owb. For myself, 
I must declare and avow that, in the master states of the world, 
I know not the people, or senate, who, in such a complication of 
dif&cult circumstances, can stand in preference to tie delegates 
of America assembled in General Congress at Philadelphia." 

Erom tho secrecy tliat enveloped its discussions, we are 
Ignorant of tlie pait tdten hy Washington in the debates; ilio 
Bimilaiity of the le^jlutims, however, in spirit and substance 
to tho'e ( f the Fairfax County meeting, in which he presided, 
and the c incidence of the measures adopted with those therein 
recommended, "^how that ho had a powerful agency in tho whole 
proceedings of this eventful assembly. Patrick Henry, being 
asked, OB his letum home whom he considered tho greatest man 
in OongiesB, icpUed . "If you speak of eloijuence, Mr. Butledge, 
of South Carolina, is by far the greatest orator ; but if you speak 
of solid information and sound judgment. Colonel "Washington is 
unijuestionably the greatest man on that floor." 

How thoroughly and zealously he participated in the feelings 
which actuated Congress in this memorable session, may bo 
gathered from his correspondence with a friend enlisted in the 
royal cause. This was Captain Eobert Mackenzie, who had for- 
merly served under him in his Virginia regiment during the 
French war, but now held a commission in tho regular army, and 
was stationed among the British troops at Boston. 

Mackenzie, in a letter, had spoken with loyal abhorrence of the 
state of aflaira in the " unhappy province " of Massachusetts, and 
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the fixed aim of its inhabitants at " total independence." " The 
rebellious aad numerous meetings of men in arms," said he, 
th nil nd nyigenerous attacks upon the beat ctarac- 

f in th p n 1 liging them to save themselves by flight, 
a 1 th p t 1 b t feeble threats, to dispossess the troops, 

1 f m h 1 uffi t reasons to General Gage to put the town 
atmdU tt f defence, about wliioh we are now fully 
employed, and which will be shortly accomplished to their great 
mortification," 

" Permit me," writes Washington in reply, " with the free- 
dom off l{fykwllw teindy)t p 
mysorrwthtf tm h Idjl j th t t 
fix cur to th 1 te t p t ty p th t It 
success (hlbythly p b!) mp t 
tions vj 11 th wh h 1 tram t 1 th 
tion. Wh y d m th d t f th 
Massaeh tt p pi y f m ff f t th 
wise you would not wonder at a people, who aie every day leoeiv 
ing fresh proofs of a systematic assertion of an arbitrary power, 
deeply planned to oyortum the laws and constitution of their 
country, and to violate the most essential and valuable rights of 
mankind, being irritated, and with difBculty restrained, from acts 
of the greatest violence and intemperance. 

" For my own part, I view things in a very difierent point of 
light from the one in which you aeem to consider them ; and 
though you are led to believe, by venal men, that the people of 
Massachusetts ai'e rebellious, setting up for independency, and 
what not, give me leave, my good friend, to tel! you that you are 
abused, grossly abused. » * * * j think I can announce it 
ii3 a fact, that it is not the wish or interest of that goycrnracat, or 
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liny otiier upon this continent, separately or colic otively, to setup 
for independence I hat this yon may at tlie same time rely ou, 
that none of them will eyer submit to the Io«s of then valuifcio 
Tight? and piivjlegea, which aro cisentnl to the hijpineas ct 
every free state and without which lif libcity and jr jut^ 
iro rendeied totally in ecnre 

Thesi? sir b ing certain eonseciuenee'' whi h mu t mt inlly 
lenult fioin the late a<?ts of Parbament rolitivo to America in 
^encril inl the govommeat cf Masiachusetts in portiouloi is it 
to be wondeied at that mon who wish to aveit the unpen Img 
blow eh 11 tttompt to oppose itapiogiesa or prepaie Ijr their 
def n:,e it it cannot be aveited? Suiely I may he allowed to an 
swor in the negative; and give me leave to add, as my opinion, that 
more blood will he spilled on this occasion, if tho ministry aro 
determined to push matters to extremity, than history has ever 
yet furnished instances of in the annak of North America; and 
suoh a vital wound will be given to the peace of this groat coun- 
try, as time itself cannot cure, or eradicate the remembrance of." 

In concluding, he repeats his views with respect to indepen- 
dence : " I am well satisfied that no such thing is desired hy any 
thinking man in all North America; ou the contrary, that it is 
the ardent wish of the warmest advocates for liberty, that peace 
and tranijuillity, upon constitutional grounds, may be restored, 
and the horrors of civil discord prevented." * 

This letter we have considered especially worthy of citation, 
from its being so fall and explicit a declaration of Washington's 
sentiments and opinions at this critical juncture. His views on 
the question of independence are particularly noteworthy, from 

* Spsivks. ■Wiifliingtoii's Writings, vol. iL, p. 839. 
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his being at this time Ie daily and confidential eommnnioation 
witli the leaders of the popular movement, and among them with 
the delegates from Boston, It is evident that the filial feeling 
still throbbed toward the motlicr country, and a complete separa- 
tion from her had not yet entered into the alternatives of lier 
colonial children. 

On tho breaking np of Congress, Washington hastened back 
to Mount Vernon, where his presence was more than usually im- 
portant to the happiness of Mrs. Washington, from the loneliness 
caused by the recent death of her daughter, and the absence of 
her Boa. Tho cheerfulness of the coighborhood had been dimin- 
ished of late by the departure of George William Fairfax for 
England, to tako possession of estates which had devolved to him 
in that kingdom. His estate of Belvoir, so closely allied with 
that of Mount Vernon by family ties and reciprocal hospitality, 
was left in charge of a steward, or overseer. Through some aooi- 
dent the house took fire, and was burnt to the ground. It waa 
never rebuilt. The course of political events which swept Wash- 
ingioii from his quiet Lome into the current of public and military 
life, prevented William Fairfax, who was a royalist, though a, 
liberal one, from i-eturning to his onoe happy abode, and the hos- 
pitable intercommunion of Mount Vernon and Belvoir was at 
tin end for ever. 
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The rumor of the cannonacliiig of Boston, whioh had thrown such 
a gloom oyer the religious ceremonial at the opening of Congress, 
had been caused by measures of Governor Gage. The public 
mind, in Boston and its vicinity, had been rendered excessively 
jealous and sensitive by the landing and encamping of artillery 
upon the Common, and Welsh Tusibera on Fort Hill, and by the 
planting of four largo field-piece? on Boston Neek, the only en- 
trance to tho town by land The couutiy people were arming 
and dieoiplining themselves in every direction, and collecting and 
depositing arms and ammunition in places whero they would be 
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at hand in case of emergency. Gage, on the other hand, issued 
orders that the mnnitiona of war in all tho public magazines 
fihonld he brought to Boston. One of these magazines waa the 
arsenal in the north-west part of Charlestown, between Medford 
and Cambridge. Two companies of the king's troops passed si- 
lently in boats up Mystic River in the night ; took possession of 
a large quantity of gunpowder deposited there, and conveyed it to 
Castle Williams. Intelligence of this sacking of the arsenal flew 
with lightning speed through tho neighborhood. In the morning 
several thousands of patriots were assembled at Cambridge, 
weapon in hand, and were with difficulty prevented from march- 
ing upon Boston to compel a restitution of the powder. In the 
confusion and agitation, a rumor stole out into the country that 
Boston was to be attacked; followed by another that the ships 
were cannonading the town, and the soldiers shooting down the 
inhabitants. The whole country was forthwith in arms. Nu- 
merous bodies of the Connecticut people had made some marches 
before the report was contradicted.* 

To guard against any irruption from the country. Gage en- 
camped the 59tk regiment on Boston Neck, and employed the sol- 
diers in intrenching and fortifying it. 

In the mean time the belligerent feelings of the inhabitants 
were encouraged, by learning how the rumor of their being can- 
nonaded had been received in tho General Congress, and by assu- 
rances from all parts that the cause of Boston would be made the 
common cause of America. "It is surprising," writes General 
Gage, " that so many of the other provinces interest themselves 
so much in this. They have some warm friends in New York, 

* Uolmes's Aunals, ii., 191. — Lettci' of Gngo to Lord Dartmautli. 
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and I learn that the people of Chi,rle3t n S uth Ciroiim, aie ai 
mad as tlicy are here. * 

The conimissiona Wtre arrived foi thooe en I ofiictr ipi int 
ed by tlie crown under tho new m)difiiations it the chartLi 
Bmany, however, were afi=iid to «keeept of them Thoae nh) did 
Boon resigned, finding it impngsihle to withstand the 3 Iiiim ot tho 
people. The civil goveicment thionghout the piovmce betirae 
obstructed in all its operations It was euough for a man t be 
supposed of the goyemmi,ntal paity to miui popuUr ill will 

Among other portentous signs, war-hawka began to appear 
above the horizon. Mrs. Gushing, wife to a member of Congress, 
writes to her husband, " Two of the greatest military characters 
of the day are visiting this distressed town. General Charles 
Lee, who has served its Poland, and Colonel Israel Putnam, whose 
bravery and character need no description." As these two men 
will take a prominent part Ln coining events, we pause to give a 
word or two concerning them. 

Israel Putnam was a soldier of native growth. One of the 
military productions of the French war; seasoned and proved in 
frontier campaigning. He had sewed at Louisburg, I'ort Du.- 
quesne, and Crown Point; had signalized himself in Indian war- 
fare ; been captured by the savages, tied to a stake to be tortured 
aud bamt, and had only been rescued by the interference, at the 
eleventh hour, of a French partisan of tho Indians. 

Since the peace, he had returned to agricultural life, and was 
now a farmer at Pomfret, in Connecticut, where the scars of his 
wounds and the tales of his exploits rendered him a hero in 
popular estimation. The war spirit yet burned within him. He 

* Gage to Dartraoulh, Sept. 20. 
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was now chairman of a committee of vigilanee, and had come 
to Boston in discharge of his political and semi-helligerent func- 
tions. 

General Charles Lee was a military man of a different stamp ; 
an Englishman by birth, and a higUy cultivated production of 
Earopeaa warfare. He was the son of a British of&ccr, Lien- 
tonant-colonol John Lee, of the dragoons, who married the 
daughter of Sir Henry Bunbuiy, Bart., and afterwards rose to 
bo a general. Lee was born ia 1731, and may almoat be said to 
have been cradled in the army, for he received a commission by 
the time he was eleven years of age. He had an IrregiJar edu- 
catioa; part of the time in England, part on the continent, and 
must have eorambied his way into knowledge; yet by aptness, 
diligence and ambition, he had acquired a considerable portion, 
being a Greek and Latin scholar, and acquainted with modern 
languages. The art of war was his especial study from his boy- 
hood, and he had early opportunities of practical experience. At 
the age of twenty-four, he commanded a company of grenadiers 
in the 44th regiment, and served in the French war in America, 
where he was brought into military companionship with Sir 
"William Johnson's Mohawk warriors, whom he used to extol for 
their manly beauty, their dress, their graceful carriage and good 
breeding. In fact, he rendered himself so much of a favorite 
among them, tliat they admitted him to smoke in their councils, 
aad adopted him into the tribe of the Bear, giving him an Indian 
name, signifying "Boiling Water." 

At the battle of Ticonderoga, where Abercrombie was de- 
feated, ho was shot through the body, while leading his men 
agMDst the French breastworks. In the next campaign, ho was 
present at the siege of Fort Niagara, whore General Prideaus fell, 
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anl where Sir T\ illiim Johnsnii with lii^ Br ti^h troops and Mo- 
hawL, wamori, eventually won the fortiess Lee had, probably, 
an opportunity on this occasion of ightmg siile hj side with some 
of his idopted brethren of the Beai tribe a't we are told he was 
much exposed duimg the engagement with the Erench and 
Indiins and that two bills giazed his hair A military errand, 
afterwaids took him acioss Like Eiie, and down the northern 
branch of the Ohio to Toit Ducjuesne and thence by a long 
miich of beveu hundred mileo to Ciown P<mt, where he jomod 
General Amherst In 1760 he w'^'^ among the forces which fol- 
lowed that general fr m Like Ontar o down the St, Lawrence; 
and was present at the bur ender i Moutre 1 whioh completed 
the conquest of C nala 

In 1762, he bore a col nel c mm a n and served under 
Brigadier-general Bu f,ojne n P rt gal here he was intrusted 
with an ente p e ag'in t Sjamsh p st it the old Moorisli 
castle of VilU ^ elhi on the banks f th Tagas. Ho forded 
the river in the n ght p shod h s way thro gl mountain passes, 
and at 2 o'elo k n the m m ng rushed with his grenadiers into 
the enemy's amp befo e layl ^^ht where eve 'y thing was car- 
ried at the po t of the 1 ayonet iss sted by i charge of dragoons. 
The war over he ret meJ to Englanl bew ng testimonials of 
bravery and gool c nl ct fron 1 s comninder-in-chief, the 
Count de la L [je and from tl o k ng of P rt gal.* 

Wielding the pen as well s tl o sw r 1 Lee undertook to 
write on quetit ona of olnu al i ol cy relat ve t) Pontdac's war, in 
which he toik the oppoa t on s de Th 8 1 t him the favor of 
the ministry ind with t ill hope of furtl p emotion. 

« Lifo of Charlos Les, by Jared Sparks. Also, Memoirs of Cliarlos 
Lee; published ill London, 1792. 
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He now.detevmmed to offer his services to Poland, sapposisd 
to be on tie verge of a war. Eeoommeadations from liis old 
cominander, the Ooimt de la Lippe, procured hini access to some 
of tlie continental courts. He was well received by Frederick 
the Great, and had several eoaversations with him, chiefly on 
American affairs. At Warsaw, his military reputation secured 
him the favor of Poniatowsky, recently elected king of Poland, 
with the name of Stanislaus Augustus, who admitted him 
to his table, and made him one of his aides-de-camp. Lee 
was disappointed in his hope of active service. There was agi- 
tation in the country, but the power of the king was not adec[tiate 
to raise forces sufficient for its suppression. He had few troops, 
and those not trustworthy; and the town was full of the disaf- 
fected. "We have fre^^ueut alarms," said Lee, "and the 
pleaeure of sleeping every night with our pistols on our pillows," 

By way of relieving his restlessness, Lee, at the suggestion of 
the Mng, sot off to accompany the Polish ambassador to Constan- 
tinople. The latter travelled too slow for him; so ho dashed 
ahead when on the frontiers of Turkey, with an escort of the 
grandseignior'streasure; came near perishing with cold and hunger 
among the Bulgarian mountains, and after his arrival at the 
Turkish capital, ran a risk of being buried under the ruins of hia 
house in an earthquake. 

Late in the same year (t76t)), he w^s again in England, m 
applicant for military appointment, beaiing a letfei fiom king 
Stanislaus to king George, His meddling pen is supposed 
again to have marred his fortunes, hiving indulged in saieistie 
comments on the military charofter nt Geneiil Townshend md 
Lord George Sackville. "I am not at all surpiiaed," said a 
friend to him, " that you find the dooz -■hut agiinst you by ^ pei 
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son wto has such, unhouaded credit, as jou have over too freely 
indulged in a liherty of declaiming, which many invidious petaona 
have not failed to inform him of. The principle on which you 
thus freely speak your mind, is honest and patriotic, but not 

The disappoint me nto whiuh Lee mtt with during a residence 
of two years in EngUnd ■ind a protnoted attendance ou people 
ia power, rankled in his bosom, and embittered his subaeciuent 
resentment agamifc the king ind his ministers. 

In 1768, he was again on hia way to Poland, with the design 
of perfoiming a campaign in the Russian service. " I flatter 
myself," said he, " that a little moro practice will make me a 
good soldier. If not, it will servo to talk over my kitchen fire 
in my old age, which will soon come upon us all." 

He now looked forward to spirited service. " I am to have a 
eornmand of Cossacks and Wallaoks," writes he, " a kind of peo- 
ple I have a good opinion of. I am determined not to serve in 
the line. One might as well be a churchwarden," 

The friendship of king Stanislaus continued. " He treats 
me more like a brother than a patron," said Lee. In 17C9, the 
latter was raised to the rank of major-general in the Polish 
army, and left Warsaw to join the Russian force, which was 
crossing the Dniester and advancing into Moldavia. He arrived 
in time to take part in a severe action between the Russians and 
Tui'ks, in which the Cossacks and hussars wei-e terribly cut up 
by the Tail ish eavaliy in a ravine rear the city ot Chotzim, 
It was 1 long and d ubtful conflict w fh various chanf^es ; but 
the rumored apiroieh of the grind vizier with i hundred and 
seventy thiniand men c mjellcd th K s'bnns to ihandon the 
enterpiise and recioss the Dnicstei 
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Loe never returned to Poland, though he ever retained a de- 
votecl attachment to Stanislaus. He for some time led a restless 
life about Europe — visiting Italy, Sicily, Malta, and the south of 
Spain; troubled with attacks of rheumatism, gout, and the 
effects of a " Hungarian fevei-." He had become more and more 
ynld bl dhdmth ff fh 

f 1 
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his early campaigns, that had recently brought him to America. 
Here he had an-ived in the latter part of 1773, had visited vari- 
ous parts of Pennsjlvania, Maryland and Virginia, taking an 
active part in the political agitations of the country. His caustic 
attacks upon the ministry; his conversational powers and his 
poignaot sallies, had gained him great reputation; but his mili- 
tary renown rendered him especially interesting at the present 
juncture. A general, who had served in tho famous campaigns 
of Europe, commanded Cossacks, fought with Turks, talked with 
Frederick the Great, and been aide-de-camp to the king of Po- 
land, was a prodigious acciuisition to the patriot cause ! On the 
other hand, his visit to Boston was looked upon with uneasiness 
by the British officers, who knew Hs adventurous character. It 
was surmised that he was exciting a spirit of revolt, with a view 
to putting himself at its head. These suspicions found their way 
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into tlie London papers, and alarmed tiie British, cabinet. 
" Have an attention to his conduct," writes Lord Dattmoutli to 
Gage, " and take every legal method to prevent his effecting any 
of those dangerous purposes he is said to have in. view." 

Lee, wUen subsequently informed of these suspicions, scoffed 
at them in a letter to his friend, Edmund Burke, and declared 
that he had not the " temerity and vanity " to aspire to the aims 
imputed to htm, 

"To think myself qualified for tho most important charge 
that ever was committed to mortal man," writes he, "is the last 
stage of presumption ; nor do I think the Americans would, or 
ought to confide in a man, lot his qualifications he ever so great, 
who has EO property among them. It is true, I most devoutly 
wish them success in the glorious struggle; that I have expressed 
my wishes both iu 
Boston was mei 
cumstanees ; I I h d lik w 
with some of th 
during my st y 
o^mp, thercfo 
myself at the h 1 

To resum th £ t t B t & g th 1 t 

of September, bf thppl gtt ,hd Iwtf 

aneleotionof an. assembly to meet at Salem in October; sceing,how- 
ever, tho irritated state of the public mind, he now countermanded 
the same by proclamation. The people, disregarding the counter- 
mand, carried tho election, and ninety of the new members thus 
elected met at the appointed time. They waited a whole day for 
the governor to attend, administer the oaths, and open the ses- 
sion ; but as he did not make his appearance, they voted them- 
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eelves a provincial Congress, and ehose for president of it John 
Hancoelr, — a man of great wealth, popular, and somewhat showy 
talents, and ardent patriotism; and eminent from his social po- 
sition. 

This self-constituted body adjourned to Concord, about twenty 
miles from Boston ; quietly assumed supreme authority, and is- 
sued a remonstrance to the governor, virtually calling him to 
account for his military operations in fortifying Boston Neck, 
and collecting warlike stores about him, thereby alarming the 
fears of the whole province, and menacing the lives and property 
of the Bostonians. 

General Gage, overlooting the irregularity of its organization, 
entered into explanations with the Assembly, but failed to give 
satisfaction. As winter approached, he found his situation more 
and more critical. Boston was the only place in Massachusetts 
that now contained British forces, and it had become the refuge 
of all the " iories " of the province , that is to ^ay, of all those 
devoted to the British government There was animosity be- 
tween them and the principal inhibitants, among whom revolu- 
tionary principles prevailed. The town itself, almost insulated by 
nature, and surrounded by a hostile country, was like a place 



The provincial Congress conducted its affairs with the order 
and system so formidable to General Gage. Having adopted a 
plan for organizing the militia, it had nominated general officers, 
two of whom, Artemas Ward and Seth Pomeroy, had accepted? 

The executive powers wore vested in a committee of safety. 
This was to determine when the services of the militia were 
necessary ; was to call them forth, — to nominate their officers to 
the Congress, — to commission them, and direct the operations of 
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the ai-niy. Another committee was appointed to fuxnish supplies 
to the forces when called out; heuce, named the Committee of 
Supplies. 

Under euch auspices, the militia went on arming and disci- 
plining itself in every direction. They associated themselves in 
large bodies, and engaged, verbally or by writing, to assemble in 
arms at tlio shortest notice for tho common defence, subject to the 
orders of the oommitteo of ''aftty 

Airangcmcnts had beta mado frr keeping up an active cor- 
respondence between different pirts of the country, and spread- 
mg in aliim m case {f any threatening danger, tinder the 
direction ot the committees just mentioned, large q^uantities 
of military stores bad been collected and deposited at Concord 
and Worcester. 

This semi-belligerent state of afiairs in Massachusetts pro- 
duced a general restlessness throughout the land. The weab- 
bcarted apprehended coming troubles ; the resolute prepared to 
brave them. Military measures, hitherto confined to New Eng- 
land, extended to the middle and southern provinces, and the roll 
of the drum resounded through the villages. 

Virginia was among the first to buckle on its anuor. It had 
long been a custom among its inhabitants to form themselves into 
independent companies, equipped at their own expense, having 
their own peculiar uniform, and electing their own oflicers, 
though holding themselvea subject to mOitia law. They had 
hitherto been self-disciplined ; but now they continually resorted 
to Washington for instruction and advice ; considering him the 
highest authority on military affairs. He was frequently called 
from home, therefore, in the course of the winter and spring, to 
different parts of the country to review independent companies; 
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all of which were anxious to put ttemselves under liis command 
as field-officer. 

Moiijit VemoE, therefore, again assumed a military tone as ia 
former days, when he took his first lessons there in the art of war. 
He had his old campaigning associates with him occasionally, Dr. 
Oraik and Captain Hugh Mercer, to talk of past scenes and dis- 
cuss the possihility of future service. Meroer was already be- 
stirriog himself in discipliniDg the militia ahout Fredericksburg, 
where he resided. 

Two occasional and important guests at Mount Vernon, in 
this momentous crisis, were General Charles Lee, of whom we 
have jnst spoken, and Major Horatio Gates. As the latter is 
destined to occupy an important page in this memoir, we will give 
a few particulars concerning him. He was an Englishman hy 
birth, the son of a captain in the British army, Horace Wal- 
pole, whose christian name he bore, speaks of him in one of hia 
letters as Ws godson, though some have insinuated that he stood 
ia filial relationship of a less sanctified character. He had re- 
ceived a liberal educatioa, and, whea but twenty-ono years of age, 
had served as a volunteer under General Edward Cornwallis, Gov- 
ernor of Halifax. He was afterwards captain of a New York 
independent company, with which, it may be remembered, ha 
marched in tho campaign of Braddock, in which he was severely 
wounded. For two or three subsequent years he was with his 
company in tho western part of the province of New York, receiv- 
ing the appointment of brigade major. He accompanied General 
Monckton as aide-de-camp to the West Indies, and gained credit 
at the capture of Martinico. Being despatched to London with 
tidings of the victory, he was rewarded by the appointment of 
major to a reglmrnt of foot ; and afterwards, as a special niavk 

Vol. L— 17 
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of royal favor, a majority ia tie Royal Americana. His promo- 
tion did not cc[ual his expectations and fancied deserts. He was 
married, and wanted something moi-e lueratiye ; so lie sold out on 
half-pay and became an applicant for some profitaMe post imdev 
government, which he hoped to obtain through the influence of 
General Monekton and some friends in the aristocracy Thus 
several years were passed, partly with hia family in retirement, 
partly in London, paying court to patrons and men in power, 
until, finding there was no likelihood of success, and having sold 
n and half-pay, he emigrated to Virginia in 1772, a 
nan ; purchased an estate in Berkeley County, be- 
yond the Blue Kidge; espoused tie popular cause, and renewed 
his old campaigning acquaintance with Washington. 

He was now about forty-sis years of age, of a florid com- 
plexion and goodly presence, though a little inclined to corpu- 
lency; social, insinuating, and somewhat specious in his manners, 
with a' strong degree of self-approhation, A long course of 
solicitation ; haunting public offices and antechambers, and 
" knocking about town h*i 1 taught him, it was said, how to whee- 
dle and flatter, and aecomm date h self to the tumors of others, 
so as to he the boon co j t on f gentlemen, and " hail fellow 
well met " with the vulga 

Lee, who was an old fr end and former associate in arms, had 
recently been induced by him to purchase an estate in his neigh- 
borhood in Berkeley County, with a view to making it his abode, 
having a moderate competency, a claim to land on tho Ohio, and 
the half -pay of a British colonel. Both of these officers, disappoint- 
ed in the British service, looked forward probably to greater suo- 
ces8 in the patriot cause. 

Lee bad been at Philadelphia since his visit to Boston, smd 
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had made liimself aciiuiiuted with the leading members of Oon- 
greaa during the aession. He was evidently cultiyating an inti- 
m.tcy with every one likely to have influence in the approaching 
struggle. 

To Washington the visits of these gentlemen were extremely 
welcome at this juooture, from their militaiy knowledge and 
experience, especially as much of it had been acquired in Aiiteri- 
ca, in the same kind of wirfire li not the veij same campai^s 
in which he himself had mingled. Both weie mteiested in the 
popular cause. Lee wis full of jl-ins fo the cia;aiiization and 
disciplining of the militii dud occasionally aLCDrnjimed Wish 
ington in his atteiidanee on prov acial levi ws He wis luhse 
quently very efficient at Annapolis in promoting and superinteud- 
iug the organization of the Maryland militiii. 

It is doubtful whether the visits of Lee were as interesting to 
Mrs, Washington as to the general. He was whimsical, eccentric, 
and at times almost rude ; negligent also, and slovenly in person 
and attire; for though he had occasionally associated with kings 
and princes, he had also campaigned with Mohawks and Cossacks, 
and seems to have relished their "good breeding." What was still 
more annoying in a well regulated mansion, he was always fol- 
lowed by a legion of dogs, which shared his affections with his 
horses, and took their scats by him when at table. " I must 
have some object to embrace," said he misanthropical ly. " When 
I can be convinced that mca are as worthy objects as dogs, I shall 
ti-ansfer my benevolence, and become as staunch a philanthropist 
as the canting Addison affected to be." ^ 

In his passion for horses and dogs, Washington, to a certaio 
degree, could sympathize with him, and had noble specimens of 
* Loe to Adama Life and Works of Adams, ii., 414. 
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botli in tis stable and kennel, which Lee doubtless inspected with 
a learned eye. During the season in question, Washington, ac- 
cording to his diary, was occasionally in the saddle at an early 
hour following the fox-hounds. It was the last time for many a 
year that he Vas to gallop about his beloved hunting-grounds of 
Mount Vernon and Belvoir. 

In the month of March the second Virginia convention was 
held at Kichmond. Washington attended as delegate from Fair- 
fax County. In this assembly, Patrick Henry, with his usual 
ardor and eloijueiiec, advocated measures for embodying, ai-ming 
and disciplining a militia force, and providing for the defence of 
the colony. " It is useless," said he, " to address further peti- 
tiona to government, or to await the effect of those already ad- 
dressed to the throne. The time for supplication is past ; the 
time for action is at hand. We must fight, Mr. Speaker," ex- 
claimed he emphatically ; " I repeat it, sir, we must fight I An 
appeal to ai-ms, and to tie God of Hosts, is all that is left us.! " 

Washingtoa joined him in the conviction, and was one of a 
committee that reported a plan for carrying those measures into 
effect. He was not an impulsive inau to raise the battle cry, but 
the executive man to marshal the troops into the field, and carry 
on the war. 

His brother, John Augustine, was raising and disciplining an 
independent company; Washington offered to accept the com- 
mand of it, should occasion require it to be drawn out. He did 
the same with respect to an independent company at Eichmond. 
" It is my full intention, if needful," writes he to his brother, 
"to devote my life and fortune to the cause."* 

* Letter to Johu Augustinp. Spailis, ii., 405. 
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the ministerial aide of tie House, witK ludicrous stories of tlie 
coTvardico of Americans. He had served witli tiiem, he said, and 
knew them well, and would venture to say they would never 
dare to face an English army; that they were destitute of every 
requisite to make good soldiers, and that a very slight force 
would be sufE.cient for their complete reduction. With five regi- 
ments, he could march through all America I 

How often has Engl d 1 n m' 1 d t h cost by suci slan- 
derous misrepresentat n f tb Am in character! Grant 
talked of having serv d with th Am a had be already for- 
gotten that in the fi Id f B dd k d f t, when the British 
regulars fied, it was 1 n th 1 ] t t nd of a handful of 
Virginians, which cov Ithird a flfl ght, and saved them 
from being overtaken nd m dlyth vagos ? 

This taunting and h g t j h f ( nt was made in the 
face of the eonoUiatory bill of the venerable Chatham, devised 
with a view to redress the wrongs of America. The councils of 
the arrogant and scornful prevailed; and instead of the proposed 
bill, further measures of a stringent nature were adopted, coercive 
of some of the middle and southern colonies, but ruinous to the 
trade and fisheries of New England. 

At length the bolt, so long suspended, fell I The troops at Bos- 
ton had been augmented to about"four thousand men. Gloaded on 
by the instigations of tbe tories, and alarmed by the energetic 
me^ures of the whigs, General Gage now resolved to deal the 
latter a crippling blow. This was to surprise and destroy their . 
magazine of military stores at Concord, about twenty miles from 
Boston. It was to be effected on tie night of the 18th of April, 
by a force detached for the purpose. 

Preparations were made with great secrecy. Boats for thtj 
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transportation of the troops were launched, and jnoored under the 
sterns of the men-of-war. Grenadiers aad light infantry were 
relieved from duty, and held in readiness. On the 18th, ofEcers 
were stationed on the roada leading from Boston, to prevent any 
intelligence of the expedition getting into the country. At night 
orders were issued ty General Gage that no person should leave 
the town. About ten o''clook, from eight to uinu huirlred men, 
grenadiers, light infantry, and marines, commanded l>y Licutcn.- 
ant-eolonel Smith, embarked in the boats at the foot of Boston 
Common, and crossed to Lectmeie Point, in Ca,mhridgc, whence 
they were to march silently, and without beat of drum, to the 
place of destination. 

The measures of General Gage had not been shrouded in all 
the secrecy he imagined. Mystery often defeats itself by the 
suspicions it awakens. Dr. Joseph Warren, one of the committee 
of safety, had observed the preparatory disposition of the boats 
and troops, and surmised some sinister intention. He sent notice 
of these movements to John Hancock and Samuel Adamn, both 
members of the provincial Congress, but at that tjme privately 
sojourning with a friend at Lexington. A design on the maga- 
zine at Concord was suspected, and the committee of safety or- 
dered that the cimnon collected ttere should be secreted, and 
part of the stores removed. 

On the night of the 18th, Dr. Warren sent off two messengers 
by different routes to give the alarm that the king's troops were 
actually sallying forth. The messengers got out of Boston just 
before the order of General Gage went into effect, to prevent any 
one from leaving the town. Aboutr the same time a kntern was 
hung out of an upper window of the north church, in tho direction 
of Charlestown. This was a preconcerted signal to the patriots 
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of tBiit place, who instantly despatched swift messengers to rouse 
the eountvy. 

In the mean time, Colonel Smith set out on his nocturnal 
march from Lechmerc Point by an uufrequented path across 
maishes, wtere at times the troops had to wade through water. 
He had proceeded bnt a few miles when alarm guns, booming 
through tte nigbt air, and the clang of vUlage bells, showed that 
the news of Jiis approach was travelling before him., and the peo- 
ple were rising. He now sent back to General Gage for a rein- 
forcement, while Major Piteairne was detached with six companies 
to press forward, and isecure the bridges at Concord. 

Pitcairn advanced rapidly, capturing every one that he met, 
or overtook. Within a mile and half of Lexington, however, a 
horseman was too quiet on the spar for him, and galloping to the 
village, gave the alarm that the redcoats woi-o coming. Drums 
were beaten; guns fired. By the time that Pitcairn entered the 
village, about seventy or eighty of the yeomanry, in military 
array, were mustered on the green near the church. It was a 
part of the " censtitntionai army," pledged to resist by force any 
open hostility of British troops. Besidestheae, there were a num- 
ber of lookers on, armed and unarmed." 

The sound of drum, and the array of men in arms, indicated a 
hostile determination. Pitcairn halted his men within a short 
distance of the church, and ordered them to prime and load. 
They then advanced at double quick tima The major, riding 
forward, waved his sword, and ordered the rebels, as he termed 
them, to disperse. Other of the officers echoed his words as they 
advanced ; " Disperse, ye villains ! Lay down your arms, ye 
rebels, and disperse ! " The orders were disregarded, A scene 
of confusion ecsued, with firing on both sides ; whiob party oom- 
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d it, has been a matter of dispute. Pitcaira always main- 
tained that, finding the militia would not disperse, he turned 
to oi'der his men to draw out, and surround them, when he saw a 
flash in the pan from the gun of a countryman posted hehind a 
wall, and almost instantly the report of two or three muskets. 
Tlieso ho supposed to he from tlie Americans, as his Lorse was 
wounded, as was also a soldier close by him. His troops rushed 
on, and a promiscuous fire took place, though, as he declared, he 
made repeated signals with his sword for his men to forbear. 

The firing of the Americans was irregular, and without much 
effect that of tlie British was mcie txtal Eight of the patriots 
were kiUed and ten wounded and the whole put to flight. The 
Tiotoi 3 formed n the common, fired i volley, and gave three cheers 
for one of the mo't inglorious and disastrous triumphs ever 
ichieved by Britiiih irma 

Colonel Smith soon "iiiived with the residue of the detach- 
ment, ind they all maiched on towards Concord, about sis miles 
distant 

The alarm had reaebed that phce in the dead hour of the 
preceding uight The church bell loused the inhabitants. They 
gatheii-cf together in inxijui consultation The militia and min- 
ute men seized then armt and lepiiied to the parade ground, 
neai the ehuich Heie they were subs er^uently joined by armed 
yeomanry fiom LiuLoln and elsewheie Exertions -were now 
made to remove and conceil the military stores. A scout, who 
had been sent out for intelligence, brought word that the British 
had fired upon the people at Lexiagton, and were advancing upon 
Concord. There was great excitement and indignation. Part 
of the militia marched down the Lexington road to meet them, 
but returned, reporting their force to be three times that of the 

Vol. I.— 17* 
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Americacs. Tbe wtole of the militia now retired to aa eminence 
about a mile from the centre of the town, and formed tliemsclves 
into two h'lttalion'" 

About seTeu o'cloci the British came m sight, advancing 
■nith quiik "itep, their arms gbtteimg in the morning Bun They 
enteied m two divisions hy diffeient i jads Concoid is ti jveised 
by 1 iivei of the same name, hiving two bridges, the noith jJid 
ths south The gtenidier? and light infxntiy took post in the 
centre of the toTin, 'while strong partie"* of light troops weie de 
tacked to semie the budges ind destioy the military stoiea 
Two houis were Lspcnded m the woih of desti notion witiiout 
much succesi, so mucli of the stureb having been removed, oi 
conce'iled Paring ill thi6 time the yeomanry fiom the atigh 
boring towns wire hwirying m with such weapons as were it 
hand, and joimng the mibtia on the height, until the little cloud 
of war gTithenng theie numbned about four hundred ^nd fifty 

About ten o'clock, a body of thiee hundred undeitook to dis 
lodge the British fiom the north bridge As they appioathed, 
the lattei fiied upon them, kilbng two, and wounding a thud 
The patiiots letnined the fiie with spiiit and effect The British 
letreited to tho main bodj, thp Ami.iKan'i juiouiUj^ them acius^ 
the bridge 

By this time all the mihtary stoies which could be found had 
been destroyed ; Colonel Smith, tlierefore, made preparations for a, 
retreat. The scattered troops were collected, the dead were 
buried, and conveyances procured for the wounded. About noon 
he commenced his retrograde march for Boston. It was high 
time. His troops were jaded by the night march, and the morn- 
ing's toils and skirmishings. 

The country was thoroughly alarmed. The yeomanry were 
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hnninj, tmiii every |n,rter to the scene of action. As tho 
bi tisk begin tlitir retreat tte Americana began the work of 
sore and galling retaliation Along the open road, the former 
wen, li.irts8ed ini.cs'fintly hj lustic marksmen, who took deliber- 
ate aim. from hetind tieea, oi over atone fences. Where tlie road 
p-is^ed through w»d« the British found themsehes httween two 
firesj dealt by nnseen tcef, the minute men ha\mg posted them 
selves on each side among the buihe" It was m vain thej thiew 
out flaukeis, and endeavored to dislodge then assailants, each 
pause give time foi other jjuisuers to come withm leich md 
open attaoko fiom diffeient juaiter'* F">i eeveial iiiileB they 
uiged their way dong woody defilea or ro'^ds skuted with fences 
and ''tone will" the retreit £p.owing more and moie diaaitrous, 
some were -jhot down s m t th. hm h ation, 

the re-it huiiied on w tli t t ppmg t 1 th f t g cd, oi 
wounded. Before reachi L gt L 1 1 Sm h ived a 
severe wound in the leg, d th t t f th t t troops 
was becoming extremelj t 1 wh b t t Ik, they 

were met by Lord Per y w th 3 ^ 1 f tl d men, 

and two field-pieces, Hldhjhlb Ithlfm Bos- 
ton about nine o'clock by (. \W mpl w tl Colo- 
nel Smith's urgent call t t m t d h d marched 
gaily through Eosbury t th t f Y k D dl in de- 
iiBion ot the rebels He now found tlio latter a more formi- 
dable foe than ht, hid anticipated Opening his brigade to the 
right and left, he leceiied the retri-atmg troops into a hollow 
square, wheie, fainting and exhausted, they threw themselves on 
the ground to rest His loidship showed no disposition to ad- 
VJnte upon then a sailants, but contented himself with keeping 
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them at bay ivitli liis fielil-jiiei/es, which ojiened a vigorous fire 
from an eminence. 

Hitherto the ProTiQciala, being hasty lerief, without a leader, 
had aetecl from individual impulse, without mueL. eoncert ; hut 
now General Ileatli was upon tho ground. He was one of ttoso 
authorized to take command whea the minute men should he 
called out. Ihat class o£ combatants promptly obeyed his or- 
ders, and he was efficacious in rallying them, and bringiag them 
into military order, when clieoked and scattered by the fire of tho 
field-pieces. 

Dr. Warren, also, arrived on horseback, having spurred from 
Boston on receiving news of tlie skirmishing. In the subsequent 
part of tho day, he was one of the most active and efficient men 
in the field. His preseaee, like that of General Heath, regulated 
tho infuriated ardor of the militia, and brought it into system. 

Lord. Peny, having illowod tbo tioops a slioi't interval for 
repose and lefieshment, eontmued the retreit toward Boston. 
As soon as he got under mai:,h, the gallmg assault by the pursu- 
ing yeomanry wa4 recommenced m flink and reu Tho British 
soldiery, irritated lu turn, acted if if m an enemy s country. 
Houses and shops were burnt down in Lexington ; private dwell- 
ings along the road were plundered, and their inhabitants mal- 
treated. In one instance, an unoffending invalid was wantonly 
slain in his own house. All this increased the exasperation of 
the yeomanry. There was oeeasional sharp skirmishing, with 
bloodshed on both sides, hut in general a dogged pursuit, where 
the retreating troops were galled at every step. Their march 
became more and more impeded by the number of their wounded. 
Lord Percy narrowly escaped death from a musket-ball, whiph 
struck off a button of his waistcoat. One of his of&cers remained 
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behind wouaded in West Cambridge. His amuiuiiitiou was fail- 
ing as he approached Charlestown. The pvoyinoiala pressed upon 
him in rear, others were advaneing from Kosbucy, Dorcliester, 
anci Milton ; Colonel Pickering, with the Esses militia, soven 
hundred strong, was at hand ; there was danger of being iotcr- 
cepted in the retreat to CharlestowD. The field-pieces were 
again brought into play, to check the ardor of the pursuit ; but 
they were no longer objects of terror. The sharpest firing of tho 
prOTinciala was near Prospect Hill, as the harassed enemy hur- 
ried along the Charlestown road, eager to reach the Neck, and 
get tmder cover of their ships. The pursuit terminated a little 
after sunset, at Charlestown Common, where Genera! Heath 
brought the minute men to a halt. Within half an. hour more, a 
powerful body of men, from Marblehead and Salem, came up to 
join in the chase. "If the retreat," writes Washington, "had 
not been as precipitate as it was, — and God knows it could not 
well have been more so, — the ministerial troops must have sur- 
rendered, or been totally out off," 

The distant firing from tbc mainland had reached the British 
at Boston. The troops which, in the morning, had marched 
through Eosbury, to tho tune of Yankee Doodle, might have 
been seen at sunset, hounded along tho old Cambridge road to 
Charlestown Neck, by mere armed yeomanry. Gage was as- 
tounded at the catastrophe. It was but a abort time previous 
that one of his officers, in writing to friends in England, scoffed 
at the idea of the Americans taking up arms, " Whenever it 
comes to blows," said he, "he that can run tho fastest, will think 
himself well ofi', believe me. Any two regiments here ought to be 
decimated, if they did not beat in the field the whole force of 
the Massachusetts province," How frequently, throughout this 
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Eevoliition, had tte English to pay tte penalty of thus underva.l- 
uing tlie spirit they were piovoking ! 

lu this memorable affair, the British loss was seveafcy-three 
killed, one hundred and seventy-four wounded, and twenty-sis 
missing. Among the slain were eighteen officers. The loss of 
the Americans was forty-nine killed, thirtj-nine wounded, and 
five missing. This was the first Wood shod in tlie revolutionary 
struggle ; a mere drop in amount, hut a deluge in its effects, — 
rending the colonies for ever from the mother country. 

The cry of blood from the field of Lexington, went through 
the land. None felt the appeal more th n the ol 1 soli s ot the 
French war. It roused John Stark o£ New Ilampsh e — a 
trapper and hunter in his youth, a vete in n Ind an via t e a 
campaigner under Ahercromhie and Amhcr t now th n ihta 
oracle of a rustic neighborhood. With n ten m nufes afte re 
eeiving the alarm, ho was spurring towarls the sea e ast anion 
the way stirring up the volunteers of the Ma a% husett borders 
to assemble forthwith at Bedford, in the vi n tv of Bo ton 

Equally alert was his old comrade a f ont er esj lo t 
Colonel Israel Putnam. A man on ho tel ack w th ^ d m 
passed through his neighborhood in C nneet cut j oela m nt, 
British violence at Lexington. Putnan was ii the fi H plo gh 
ing, assisted by his son. la an instant the team was nyoked 
the plough left in the furrow; the lad sent home to g ve wo d of 
his father's departure ; and Putuara, oa horsebiok n h s work ng 
garb, urging with all speed to the camp S cl van tho i r t 
aroused throughout the countiy. The st dr ye m n y f om all 
parts, were hastening toward Boston w th s h weap ns a we e 
at hand ; and happy was he who could u ud usty fo 1 n^ 
piece and a powder-liorn. 
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Tlie news reacted Virginia at a critical moment. Lord Dun- 
more, obeying a general order issued by the ministry to all tho 
provincial governora, Iiad seized upon the military munitions of 
the proYinee. Here was a similar measure to that of G-age. 
The cry went forth tliat the subjugation of the colonies was to bo 
attempted. All Virginia was in combustion. The standard of 
liberty waa reared in every county ; there was a general cry to 
arms. Washington was looked to, from various quarters, to take 
command. His old comrade in arms, Hugh Mercer, was about 
marching down to Williamsburg at the bead of a body of reso- 
lute men, seven hundred strong, entitled " The friends of consti- 
tutional liberty and America," whom he had organized and 
drilled in Eredericksburg, and nothing but a timely concession of 
Lord Dunmore, with respect to some powdor which he had seized, 
prevented his being beset in his palace. 

Before Hugh Mercer and the Friends of Liberty disbanded 
tliemsclves, they exchanged a mutual pledge to reassemble at a 
moment's warning, whenever called on to dofeud tbe liberty and 
rights of this or any other sister eolony. 

Washington was at Mount Vernon, preparing to set out for 
Philadelphii as i delegate to the second Congiess, when he le- 
ceived tidmg^ if the affwi at L smgtnn Bryan Fairfax and 
Major Horitio Gates were his gucits it tho time They all le 
gilded the event as deciiive m its consequencts but thoy 
legarded it with different feelings The worthy an! gentle 
spuited Eiiifjx deploied it dpoply He foiosaw that it mu&t 
break up aU his pleasant rektmns m life, arraying his dearest 
fiiends against the goveinmcnt to which notwithatmd ng the 
euois rf it'* policy, he was loyally attached and iLSjlved to 
adhere. 
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Gates, on tlie contrary, viewed it with the eje of a soldier and 
a plitee-lmiiter — titkerto disappointed in both capacities. This 
event promised to open a new avenue to importance and oora- 
mand, and he detennined to enter iipon it. 

Washington's feelings were of a mingled nature. They may 
te gathered from a letter to his friend and neiglibor, George Wil- 
liam Fairfax, then in England, in which he lays the blame of 
this "deplorable afEair" on tho ministry and tbeir military 
agents ; and concludes with, the following words, in which the 
yeanlings of the patriot give affecting solemnity to the implied 
resolve of the soldier : " Unhappy it is to reflect that a brother's 
Bword has been sheathed m a brother's breast ; and that the once 
happy and peaceful plains of America, are to be either drenched 
with blood or inhabited by slaves. Sad alternative ! But can 
a virtuous man hesitate in Ms choice ? " 
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At the eastward, tlie marcli of tlie ReTolution went on with ae- 
celerated speed. Thirty thousand men had been deemed neces- 
sary for the defence of the country. The provincial Congress of 
Maasa«lnisett8 resolved to raise thirteen thousand six hundred, 
as its ijuota. Circular letters, also, were issued by the com- 
mittee of safety, urging the towns to enlist troops with all speed, 
and calling for military aid from the other New England 
provinces. 

Their appeals were promptly answered. Bodies of militia, 
and parties of volunteers from New Hampshire, E-hode Island 
and Connecticut, hastened to join the minute men of Massachu- 
setts in. forming a camp in the neighborhood of Boston. "With 
the troops of Connecticut, came Israel Putnam ; having recently 
raised a regiment in that province, and received from its Assem- 
bly the commission of brigadier-general. Some of his old com- 
rades in Erenoh and Indian warfare, had hastened to join his 
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As affairs were now drawing to a crisis, and war was consid- 
ered inevitable, some bold spirits in Connecticut conceived a 
project for the outset. This waa the aurprisal of the old. forts 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, already famous in the French 
war. Their situation on Late Charaplain gave them the com- 
mand of the main route to Canada ; so that the possession of 
them would be all-imp ortaat in case of hostilities. They were 
feebly garrisoned and negligently gnarded, and abundantly fur- 
nished with artillery and military stores, so much needed by the 
patriot army. 

This scheme was set on foot in the purlieus, as it were, of the 
provincial Legislatnre of Connecticut, then in session. It. was 
not openly sanetioiied by that body, but secretly favored, and 
money lent from tho treasury to those engaged in it. A com- 
mittee was appointed, also, to accompany them to the frontier, aid 
them in raising troops, and exercise over them a degree of super- 
intendence and control 

Sixteen men weie thus enlisted in Connecticut, a greater 
mtmbei m Ma'tsuchu^ettt, but the greatest accession of force, was 
fiom what was (.ailed the New Hampshire Grants." This was 
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a ligiun haviDjj tBp Coiia«''ti&ut Riv i nn one side, and Lake 
Chimplain and tlio Hud^m EiTei on ttt, uther — teing, ia 
faot tte country formiiij^ the pi seat &tate of Vermont. It 
hii IoBq be-n a, disputed territoiy, claimed b> New York and 
New Htmp'shiia Genga II had deoided in favor of New 
York; but the G-ovei-nor of New Hampshire had made gvants of 
between one and two hundred townshipB in it, whence it had 
acijuired tlie name of the New Hampshire G-rants. Tlie settlers 
on those grants resisted the attempts of New York to eject them, 
and formed themselves into an association, called " The G-reen 
Mountain Bojs." Resolute, strong-handed fellows they were, 
with Ethan Allen at their head, a native of Oonneotiout, bat 
brought up among the Green Mountains. He and bis lieutenants, 
Seth Warner and Kemeniber Baker, were outlawed by the Leg- 
islature of New York, and rewards offered for their apprehension. 
They and their associates armed themselves, set New York at 
defiance, and Bwore they would be the death of any one who should 
attempt tbeir arrest. 

Thus Ethan Allen wis becoming i kmJ of Eobm Houd 
among the mountains, when the pie'^ent crisis thangod the lela 
tivc position of things as if by magic Bonndiiy feuJa wPie 
forgotten amid the grett questions of cnlcnni rights Ethan 
Allen at omo ste[pel foiwaid, a patiiot, and volunteered with 
his Greea Mountain Boys to serve in the populii cause He f, a«i 
well fi.tted for the enterprise in question, by his experitnoe as a 
frontier champion, his robustness of mmd and body, and bib feji 
less spirit. He had a Mad of rough eloquence, also, that was 
very effective with his followers. "His style," says one, who 
knew hiiu personally, " was a singular compound of local barbar- 
isms, scriptural phrases, and oriental wilduess ; and though nn- 
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classic, and sometimes ungrammatical, was liigHy animated aud 
forciHe." WasMngton, in one of Ms letters, Buys ttere was 
" an original something in him which, commanded admiration." 

Thiis leinforoed, the party, now two hundred and seventy 
strong, pushed forward to Caatleton, a place within a few miles 
of the head of Lake Champlain, Here a coiincil of war was 
held on the 2d of May. Ethan Allen was placed at the head of 
the expedition, with James Eaaton and Seth "Warner as second 
and third in command. Detachments were sent off to Skenes- 
borough (now Whitehall), and another place on the lake, with 
orders to seize all the boats they coiild find and bring them to 
Shoreham, opposite Tieonderoga, irhithei: Allen prepared to pro- 
ceed with the main body. 

At this juncture, another adventurous spirit arrived at Cas- 
tleton. This was Benedict Arnold, since so sadly renowned. 
He, too, had conceiTed the project of surprising Tieonderoga and 
Crown Point ; or, perhaps, had caught the idea from its first agi- 
tators in Connecticut, — in the militia of which province he held 
a captain's commission. He had proposed the scheme to the 
Massachusetts committee of safety. It had met with their appro- 
bation. They had given him a colonel's commission, authorized 
him to raise a force in West-ern Massachusetts, not exceeding four 
hundred men, and furnished him with money and means. Arnold 
had enlisted but a few ofE.cers aud men when he heard of the 
expedition from Connecticut being on the march. He instantly 
hurried on with one attendant to overtake it, leaving his few re- 
cruits to follow, as best they could ; in this way he reached Caa- 
tleton just after the council of war. 

Producing the colonel's commission received from the Blassa- 
chusetts committee of safety, he now aspired to tlie supreme 
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command. His claims were disregai'ded ty tlie Green Monntaiu 
Eojs; they would follow no leader biit Ethaa Allen. As they 
formed the majority of the party, Arnold was fain to acquiesce, 
and serve aa a voluuteer, with the raak, but not the command of , 
colonel. 

The party aj-rived at Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, on the 
Jiight of the 9th of May, The detachment sent in quest of boats 
had failed to ai-riye. There were a few boats at hand, with 
which the transportation was commenced. It was slow work; 
the night wore away - day was about to break, and but eighty- 
Ihreo men, with AUen and Arnold, had crossed. Should they 
wait for the lesidue, day would dawn, the garrison wake, and 
their enteipiise might fail Allen drew up his men, addressed 
them m hit own emphatic ft^le, and announced his intentiou to 
make a dash, at tie fort, without waiting for more force. " It is 
a desperate attempt," said he, " and'I ask no man to go against 
his will. I will take the lead, and be the first to advance. You 
that are willing to follow, poise youi- firelocks." Not a firelock 
but was poised. 

They mounted the Lill briskly, but in silence, guided by a 
boy from the neighborhood. The day dawned aa Allen arrived 
at a sally port, A sentry pulled trigger on him, but his piece 
missed fire. lie retreated through a covered way, Allen and 
his men followed. Another sentry thrust at Easton with his 
bayonet, but was struck down by Allen, and begged for quarter. 
It was granted on conditioa of his leading the way instantly 
to the quarters of the commandant, Captain Delaplace, who was 
yet in bed. Being arrived there, Allea thundered at the door, 
and demanded a surrender of the fort. By this time his follow- 
ers had formed into two lines on the parade-ground, and given 
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three Hearty cheers The commandant appeared at tis door half- 
dressed, " the frigliteaed taco of his pretty wife peering over his 
shoulder." He gazed at Allen in bewildered astonishment. 
"By whoso authoiity di ym act?" exclaimed he, "In the 
name of the great Jehovah, and the Continental Congress ! '' re- 
pl i \1I w 1 fl h th w i d th h h w 

d t t b] m 
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anees to the Massachasetta Legislature. In the mean time, bis 
chagrin was appeased by a new project, The detachment origi- 
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nallj sent to seizs upon boats at Skenesboi'oiigh, arrived with' a 
schooner, and several bateaux. It was immediately concerted 
between Allen and Ai-nold to cruise in tiiem down the lake, and 
surprise St. Joha's, on the Sorol River, the frontier post of Can- 
ada. The schooner was accordingly armed with oannon from, the 
fort. Arnold, who had been a seaman in his youth, took the 
command of her, while Allen and his Green Mountain Boys cm- 
barked in the bateaux. 

Arnold outsailed the other craft, and arriving at St. John's, 
surprised and made prisoaers of a, sergeant and twelve men ; cap- 
tured a king's sloop of seventy tons, with two brass sis-poundera 
and seven men ; took four bateaux, destroyed several others, 
and then, learning that troops were on the way from Montreal 
and Chamblee, spread all his sails to a favoring breeze, and swept 
np the lake with Ms prizes and prisoners, and some valuable 
stores, which he had secured. 

He had not sailed far when he met Ethan Allen and the bat- 
eaux. Salutes were exchanged ; cannon on one side, musketry 
on the other. Allen boarded the sloop ; leai'nt from Arnold the 
pattictdars of his success, and determined to push on, take pos- 
session of St. John's, and garrison it with one hundred of his 
G-reea Mowntain Boys, He was foiled in the attempt by the su- 
perior force Vfhich had arrived ; so he returned to his station at 



Thus a partisan band, unpractised in the art of war, had, by 
a series of daring exploits, and almost without the loss of a man, 
won for the patriots the command of Lakes George and Champlain, 
and thrown open the great highway to Canada. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The second General Congress assemWed at Philadelphia on the 
10th of May, Peyton Eandolph. was again elected as president; 
tut being obliged to return, and occupy his place as speaker of 
the Virginia Assembly, John Hancock, of Maasachusettaj vraa 
elevated to tie chair. 

A lingering feeling of attaehment to the mother country, 
Btruggling with the growing apirit of self- government, was mani- 
fested in the proceedings of this remarkable body. Many of 
those most active in vindicating colonial rights, and Washington 
among the number, atill indulged the hope of an eventual recon- 
ciliation, while few entertained, or, at least, avowed the idea of 
complete independence. 

A second "humble and dutiful" petition to the king was 
moved, but met with strong opposition. John Adams condemned 
it i« an imbecile measure, calculated to embarrass the j 
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mgt, of Congie'fs He wa= foi prompt and vigorous action. 
Other member? couemied with. him. Indeed, the measure itself 
Beemed but a meie form, intended to reconcile the half-scrupu- 
lous, for siibseij^ueiitly, when it wis carried. Congress, in face of 
it, went ou to ae^ume and exeicise the powers of a sovereign au- 
tlioiity A federal union wis foimed, leaving to each colony the 
right ot regulating ita intern-il aftaira according to its own indi- 
vidual constitution, but vesting in Congress the power of making 
peace or wai , of enteiing into treaties and alliances; of regulat- 
ing general commerce; in a word, of legislating on all such mat- 
ters as regarded the security and welfare of the whole community. 

The executive power was to be vested in a council of twelve, 
chosen by Congress from among its own members, and to told 
office for a limited time. Such colonies as had not sent delegates 
to Congress, might yet become members of the confederacy by 
agreeing to ita conditions. Georgia, which had hitherto hesi- 
tated, soon joined tJie league, which thus extended from Nova 
Scotia to Florida. 

Congress lost no time in exercising tlieir federated powers, 
la virtue of them, they ordei'ed the enlistment of troops, the 
construction of forts in various parts of the colonies, the provision 
of arms, ammunition, and military stores ; while to defray the 
expense of tieso, and other measures, avowedly of self defence, 
tbey authorized the emission of notes to the amount of three mil- 
lions of dollars, bearing the inscription of " Tlie United Colo- 
nies , " tJie faith of the confederacy being pledged £01 then re- 
demption 

A retaliating decree was passed, piohibiting all supplies of 
provisions to the Entisix fisJierief , and anothei declaimg the 
province of Massachusetts Bay absolved from it? eompaet with 
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the crown, lij the violation of its charter ; and reoorameuding it 
to form an internal government for itself 
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hung liaok; Mr. Paine did not come forward, and even Mr. Sam- 
uel Adama waa irresolute. Mr. Hancock kiniself Lad an ambi- 
tion to be appointed commander- in-cbief. Wtether lie thought 
an election a compliment due to him, and intended to have the 
honor of declining it, or whether he would have accepted it, I 
know not. To the compliment,' he had some pretensions; for, at 
that time, bis exertions, sacrifices, and general merits in the cause 
of his country, had been incomparably greater than those of 
Colonel Washington, But the delicacy of his health, and bis en- 
tire want of esperience in actual service, thougli an excellent 
militia ofB.cer, were decisive objections to him in my raLud." 

General Charles Lee was at that time in Philadelphia. Hia 
former visit had made him well aec[uaanted with the leading mem- 
bers of Congress. The active interest he had manifested in the 
cause waa well knowB, and the public had an almost estravagant 
idea of bis military qua liflcations Ha wis of foieign birth, how- 
evei, and it wis deemed improper to confide the supreme com- 
mand to any but a natneborn Ameiiem In fact, if he was 
sincere m what we hive ijuoted from his letter to Burke, he did 
not aspiie ti «ueb a signal mark of confidence 

The opinion evidently innbned m tavoi of W'lshington; yet 
it wai promoted by no cliciue of pirtisins or admirers. More 
than one of the A irgmia delegatea, says Adims, were cool on 
the subject of thia appointment , and particularly Mr. Pendleton, 
was cleir and full against it It is scarcely nece'isarj to add, that 
Wa'ihmgton in thi^, a^ in every othei situation m life, made no 
step m advinco to clutch the impending honor 

Adam^i m hii diary, eUima the credit of bringing the mem- 
beri of Congress to a decision Eitmg m hia place, one day, 
and stating bin,fi\, but earnestly the exigencies of the case, he 
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movid tliat Oon^ieis should adopt the army at Cambridge, and 
appomt 1 geneial Though this was not the timo to nominate the 
peisoD, ' yet," adds he, " as I had reason to helieve this was a 
point of some difliCTilty, I had no hesitation to doclari!, that I 
had but one gentleman in my mind for that important command, 
and that was a gentleman tiom Virginia, who was among us and 
veiy well known to Al of u'J ; a gentleman, whose skill and espe- 
nence i^ i.u ofiieei whose independent fortune, great talents, and 
esoollent iiniyeisal i,hii3''ter would command the approbation of 
all Ameiiea and uuite the cordial exertions of all the colonies 
better tliin any othei person in the Union. Mr, Washington, 
who happened to "fit neai the door, as soon as he heard me allude 
to Jiun, from his usuil modesty, darted into the lihrary-room, 
Mr HauLucL., ft ho was our president, which gave me an oppor- 
tunity to oLsei¥p his Lountenanee, while I was speaking on the 
state ot the colonies, the aimy at Cambridge, and the enemy 
heard me with visible pleasure; but when I cime to desciibe 
Washington for the commander, I never remarked t moie sudden 
and sinking change of countenance. Mortifioattoa -tnd resent 
ment were exprcied is foicibly as his face could exhibit them " 

" When the subject came under debate, several delegates op- 
posed the appointment of Washington; not from peiiunal objec- 
tions, but because the army were all from Mew England, and had 
a general of their own, General Artemas Ward, with whom they 
appeared well satisfied; and under whose command they had 
proved themselves able to imprison the British army in Bust™, 
which was all that was to be expected or desired ' 

The subject was postponed to a future day Tu the interim, 
pains were taken out of doors to obtain a unanimity, and the 
voices were in general so clearly in favor of Washington, that the 
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dissentient members were persuaded to withdraw their opposi- 

On the 15tt of Juno, the ai-my was regularly adopted by 
Congress, and the pay of the commander-in-chief fixed at fipe 
hundred dollars a month. Many still clung to the idea, that in 
all these proceedings tlicy were merely opposing the measures of 
the ministry, and not the authority of the crown, and thus the 
army before Boston was designated as the Continental Army, in 
eontradistinotion to that under Genera! Gage, which was called 
the Ministerial Army. 

In this stage of the business Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, rose, 
and nominated Washington for the station of commander-in-chief. 
The election was by ballot, and was unanimous. It was foi-mally 
announced to him by the president, on the following day, when he 
had taken his seat in Congress. Rising in his place, he briefly 
expressed his high and grateful sense of the honor conferred on 
him, and his sincere devotion to the cause. " But," added he, 
" lest some unluoliy event should happen unfavorable to my repu- 
tation, I beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the 
room, that I this day deekre, with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself eq^ual to the command I am honored with. Aa to 
pay, I beg leave to assure tho Congress that, as no pecuniary 
consideration could have tempted me to accept this arduous em- 
ployment, at the expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I 
do not wish to make any profit of it. I will keep an exact ac- 
count of my espenscs. Those, I doubt not, they will discharge, 
and that is all I desire." 

" There is something charming to me in the conduct of Wash- 
ington," writes Adams to a friend; " a gentleman of one of the 
first foi'tunes upon the continent, leaving his delicious retirement, 
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Ms family and friends, aacrifieing his ease, and liazarding all, in 
the cause of his ooimtry. His views are noble and disinterested. 
He declared, when he accepted the mighty trust, that he would 
lay before us an exact Bccount of his espeusea, and not accept a 
shilling of pay." 

Four major-generals were to ho appointed. Among those 
specified were General Charles Leo and G-eneral Ward, Mr. 
Mifflin, of Philadelphia, who was Lee's especial friend and ad- 
mirer, urged that he should be second in command. " General 
Lee," said he, " would aerye cheerfully under Washington ; but 
considering his rank, character, and experience, could not be es- 
pected to serve under any otter, Ho must be aut secwndus, aut 
nullus. 

Adams, on the other hand, as strenuously objected that it 
would be a great deal to expect that General Ward, who was ac- 
tually in command of tie army in Boston, aiiould servo under any 
man; but under a stranger he ought not to serve. General Ward, 
accordingly, was elected the second in command, and Lee the 
third. Tho other two major-generals were, Philip Schuyler, of 
New York, and Israel Putnam, of Connecticut. Bight brigadier- 
generala were likewise appointed; Seth Pomeroy, Richard Mont- 
gomery, David Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John 
Thomas, John Sullivan, and Nathaniel Greene. 

Notwithatanding Mr. Mifflin's objection to having Lee ranked 
under Ward, as being beneath his dignity and merits, he himself 
made no scruple to acquiesce; though, judging from his super- 
cilioiAB character, and from circumstances in his subsecjuent con- 
duct, bo no doubt considered himself vastly superior to the pro- 
vincial officers placed over him. 

At Washington's express retiucst, hia old friend. Major Horatio 
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Grates, then absent at his estate ia Virginia, was appointed ad- 
jutant-general, with the rank of brigadier, 

Adams, according to hia own accoimt, was estremely loth to 
admit either Lee or Gates into the American service, although 
he considered them officers of great experience and confessed abil- 
ities. He apprehended difficulties, he said, from the " natural 
prejudices and Tirtuous attachment of our countrymen to thoir 
own officers." " But," adds he, " considering the earnest desire 
of General Washington to have the assistance of those officers, 
the extreme attachment of many of our best friends in the south- 
ern colonies to them, the reputation they would give to our arms in 
Europe, and espeeiallj with the ministerial generals and army in 
Boston, as well as the real American merit of both, I could not 
withhold my vote from either." 

The reader will po'siblv call these circumstances to mind 
when, on a fuiare j..igt he iinds how Lee and Gates requited the 
friendship fo which (.hieflv they owed their appointments. 

In thi^ momentiTiH change in hie condition, which suddenly 
altered all his CDiiiso of life, ind called him immediately to the 
camp, T\ a^hmgton s thoughts recurred to Mount Vernon, and its 
rural deli£;bts si deii to his heart, whence he was to be again 
exiled. His chief confern, however, was on account of the dis- 
tress it might cause to his wife. His letter to her on the subject 
is written in a tone of manly tenderness. " Tou may believe 
me," writes he, " when I assure you, in the most solemn manner, 
that, so far from seeking this appointment, I have used every en- 
deavor in my power to avoid it, not only from my unwiUingneas 
to part with you and the family, but from a consciousness of its 
being a trust too great for my capacity ; and I should enjoy more 
real happiness in one month with you at home than I have the 
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most distant prospect of fiudiDg abroad, if my stay were to be 
seven times seven years. But as it has been a kind of destiny 
that has thrown me upon this service, I shall hope that my under- 
taking it is designed to answer some good purpose. * * * • 
" I shaU rely confidently on that Providence whioh has hereto- 
fore preserved, and been bountiful to me, not doubting but that I 
shall return safe to you in the Fall, I shall feel no pain from 
the toil or danger of tbe campaign ; my unhappiness will flow 
from the uneasiness I know you will feci from being left alone. 
I therefore beg that you will summon your whole fortitude, and 
pass your time as agreeably as possible. Nothing will give me 
so much sincere satisfaction as to hear this, and to hear it from 
your own pen." 

And to his favorite brother, John Augustine, he writes : " I 
am. now to bid adieu to you, and to every kind of domestic ease, 
for a while. I am embarked on a wide ocean, boundless in its 
prospect, and in which, perhaps, no safe harbor is to be found. 
I have been called upon by the unanimous voice of the colonies to 
take the command of the continental army ; an honor I neither 
sought after, nor desired, as I am thoroughly convinced that it 
requires great abilities, and much more experience, than I am 
master of." And subsequently, referring to his wife : " I shall 
hope that my friends will visit, and endeavor to keep up the 
spirits of my wife as much as they can, for my departure will, I 
know, be a cutting stroke upon her ; and on this account alone I 
have many disagreeable sensations." 

On the 20th of June, he received his commission from the 
president of Congress. The following day was fixed upon for his 
departure for the army. He reviewed previously, at the request 
of tbeir officers, several militia companies of horse and foot. 
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Every one was anxious to see the new commaQder, and rarely hag 
the public heau ideal of a commaniler been so fully answered. 
He Tvaa now m the vigor of his days, forty-three years of age, 
stately in person, noble in his demeanor, calm and dignified in his 
deportment; as he sat his horse, with manly grace, his military 
presence delighted every eye, and wherever he wont the air rang 
with acelaaiations. 



Vol. I.— 18* 
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CHAPTER XL. 



WmiE Congress tad been deliberating on tlie adoption of tlio 
army, and tlie nomination of a commander- in-oMef, events had 
been thickening and drawing to a crisis in the excited region 
about Boston. The provincial troops which blockaded the town 
prevented supplies by land, the neighboring country refused to 
furnish them by water; fresh provisions and vegetables were no 
longer to be procured, and Boston began to experience the priva- 
tions of a besieged city. 

On the 25th of May, arrived ships of war and transports 
from England, bringing large reinforcements, nnder Generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Henry Clinton, commanders of high repu- 
tation. 

As the ships entered the harbor, and the " rebel camp " was 
pointed out, ten thousand yeomanry beleaguering a town garri- 
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Boned by fii'e tiiousaiid regulars, Burgojne could not restrain a 
burst of surprise and scorn, " What I " cried ho, " ten thousand 
pe. t k J fl th uaand king's troops shut up ! Well, let us 
^ t 1 w 11 find elbow-room." 

I p t d by th reinforcements, General Gage determined 

t t k th fi Id P iously, however, in conformity to instruo- 

t f m L d D tmouth, the head of the war department, he 

d p I m t (12th June), putting the province under 

mtilwtli t gto treat as rebels and traitors all mal- 

t nt wh h Id ntinue under arms, together with their aid- 

and b tt b t offering pardon to all who should lay 

d wn th m I eturn to their allegiance. From this prof- 

f d amn ty h w , John Hancock and Samuel Adams were 

p Uy pt 1 their offences being pronounced " too flagi- 

t t t m t w th condign punishment," 

Th 1 1 t only served to put the patriots on the alert 
g t h ja as might be expected to follow, and of 

wh h th f d Boston stood ready to apprise them. The 
1 g g f *^^ mean time, was daily augmented by re- 

nt t lit nd now amounted to about fifteen thousand 

m d t b t d t rious points. Its character and organiza- 
t w 1 1 As has well been observed, it could not be 

Hint 1 army for, as yet, there was no nation to own it ; 
t was n t « d th authority of the Continental Congress, the 
t f tb t b dy gniEing it ixot having as yet been passed, 
d th th ty f that body itself not having been aoknow- 
1 Ig d It w f ct, a fortuitous assemblage of four distinct 

b di ft phi nging to different provinces, and each having 
Id f t w lection. About ten thousand belonged to 
M saaoh tt d w re under the command of General Artemas 
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TVirJ who e hpal q^uiiteii were it Cimbiidg \uotiier i dy 
of tio ps uiilei Calonel J hn Stait aheady menti ned came 
from ^ew Hiiiijihire Rtode Island furnisted xttiid u der 
the command of Gi-eneial Nattaiiol &r enc A fouttli wis fiom 
C QneoticTit under the Teterin P itBaii 

These I'odie'! of troops being fiom diffeient eolonn." were 
independent of e'w.h othei ind had their Beveril eommxndeia 
Those tr m New Hampsli re weie instructed to ohey Oeneial 
Ward ia commander n chief with the rest it was a voluntary 
act leadered in cons deration if h s bt ng lailitary chief of Mis 
sachuwtts the pKYince wh eh as allies thty came to d^'fund 
Theie wa,a in fact hit little ti^anizati n m the airay Nothing 
kept it together and gave it unity ot aoti i 1 ut a l mm u fe 1 
mg of exa«2 crated patriotism 

The tioops knew 1 ut little Dt military discijlmc Umost ill 
Vycre familial with the u e of flio arms m hunting anl fowling 
many ha 1 served m trontitr campi q*!^ against the Eiench and 
m " bush-fightmg " with the Indians hut n me were acquainted 
with regular serTico or the d scipline of Eur pein armies. There 
was a regiment of artilleiy paitlj oiganizcd by Colonel Gridley, 
a skilful engineer, and fuimshed with mne field-pieces ; but the 
greater part of the trojps were without militirv dieas or accou- 
trements; most of them weie tasty levies of yeomanry, some of 
whom had seized their rifles and fowling-pieces, and turned out in 
their working clothes and homespun country garbs. It was an 
army of volunteers, subordinate through inclination and respect 
to officers of their own choice, and dependmg for sustenance on 
supplies sent from their several towns. 

Such was the army spread over an extent of ten or twelve 
miles, aad keeping watch upon the town of Boston, containing at 
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thit time a pcipulituo if sefenteen tliousacil souli md gain 
aoned with moie than ten thousand Biitisli troopb, discipbned and 
c\peiienced m the wus of Eurupe 

In the disfo'ition of these forces fleneiil Wird had Bta- 
tif ned liiniaelf at Cambiidge, with the mam bidy of ahout niae 
thouajnd men and four comjianieB of aitillery Lieutenant- 
generd Thjinos, sCLond m command, wis posttd, with five thuu 
sand Maasachawtfa, Conaeoticut and I\hode laland tioopa, and 
three or tjui companies of artillery, it Eosbury and Dorchestei, 
foinung the iiglit wing of the aimy, while the left, compj'^ed in 
a great measuie of New Hampshire troop«, stretched through 
Medf rd ti the hilh of Chelsea 

It was a great annojanoe to the British officers and soldiers, 
tD le tiius hemmed in by what they tcimed a ru&tic rout with 
oilieo frocks and kwling pieces The same scornful and taunting 
Sfirit prevailed among them that the eiWiers of ynro indulged 
towird the Covenanteia <J instdering episcopacy as the only loyal 
and royal faith they maulted and deiecratpd tho " sectarian " 
places of TCiiship One was turned int j a iidmg s hjol for the 
cavalry and the fiie in the stove wds kindled with hojks fiom 
the library of its pdstoi The Provincials retaliated by turning 
the Episcopal chuioh at Cambridge into a biriack and meltmg 
down iti oigan pipes into bullets 

Eith partic panted fii action, the British through impa 
tiencp if then humiliating position, ■ind an eagerness to chastise 
what they considorod the prpsumption of their besiegers , the 
Provincials through enlhusiism in their cause, a thiist foi entei 
prise ind exploit, and, it mwt be added an unconoujusness of 
tlieir own inditaiy defi leneies 

We hx\c ilr(,ad\ mi,nti">ncd the jcrn'fuli ct Lhailcstonn 
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(oalied from a viUagP of the ■fame namp), whiLh he': oppoBite to 
the nortli aide of Eostoii The heights, whioh swell «i in leaa 
of the village, overlook the town aad ihippmg The pioject wa'* 
conceived in the besieging camp to seize and occupy these 
heights. A council of war was hold upon the subject. The ac 
guments in favor of the attempt were, that the armv was inxioua 
to be employed; that the cnuntiy was disaatiified with its inao 
tivity, and that the enemy might thus be diawn out to ground 
where they might be fought to advantage General Putnam was 
one of tte most strenuous in fdvor of the measuio. 

Some of the more wary and judicious, among whom were 
General Ward and Dr. Warren, doubted the expediency of in- 
trenching themselves on those heights, and the possibility of 
maintaining so exposed a post, scantily furnished, as they were, 
with ordnance and ammunition. Besides, it might bring on a gen- 
eral engagement, which it was not safe to risk. 

Putnam made light of the danger. He was confident of tiie 
bravery of the militia if intrenched, having seen it tried in the 
old French war. " The Americana," said he, " are never afraid 
of their heads; they only think of their legs; shelter them, and 
they'll fight for ever." He was seconded by General Pomeroy, a 
leader of like stamp, and another veteran of the French wai-. 
He had been a hunter in his time; a dead shot with a rifle, and 
was ready to lead troops against the enemy, " with five cartridges 
to a man." 

The daring councils of such men aro always captivating to 
the inexperienced; but in the present instance, they were sanc- 
tioned by one whose opinion in such matters, and in this vicinity, 
possessed peculiar weight. This was Colonel William Prescott, 
of Peppcroll, who commanded a regiment of minute men. He, 
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too, had seen service in tie Freaoh war, and acquired reputation 
aa a lieutenant of infantry at the eaptare of Cape Breton. This 
was sufficient to constitute him. an oracle in the present instance. 
He waa now about fifty years of age, tall and commanding in hia 
appearance, and retaining the port of a soldier. What was more, 
he had a military garh; being equipped witli a three oruered 
bat, a top wig, and a single-breasted blue coat, with fao iijjS nd 
lapped up at the skirta. All this served to give him c n e£ eaee 
aiuong the rustic militia officers with whom be was n coun 1 

His opinion, probably, settled the queation ; and t was deter 
mined to seize on and fortify Bunter's Hill and Doreheste 
Heights. In deference, however, to the suggeations of the more 
cautious, it was agreed to poatpone the measure until they were 
sufficiently supplied with the munitions of war to be able to main- 
tain tbe heights when seized. 

Secret intelligence hurried forward the project. Creneral 
G-age, it was said, intended to take possession of Dorchester 
Heights OH tlie night of the 1 8th of June. These heights lay 
on the opposite side of Boston, and the committee were ig- 
norant of their localities. Those on Charlestown Neck, being 
near at hand, had some tune before been reeonnoitei-ed by Colo- 
nel Richard (Jridley, and other of the engineers. It was deter- 
mined to seize and fortify these beighta on the night of Friday, 
the 16tli of Jnne, in anticipation of the movement of General 
Gage. Troops were draughted for the purpose from tbe Massa- 
chusetts regiments of Colonels Preseott, Frye and Bridges. 
There was also a fatigne party of about two hundred men from 
Putnam's Connecticut troops, led by his favorite officer, Captain 
Knowltoa; together with a company of forty-nine artillery men, 
,with two field-pieces, commanded by Captain Samuel Gridley, 
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A little before sunset the troops, about twelve hundred in all, 
assembled on the common, in front of General Ward's quarters. 
They came provided with packs, blankets and provisions for four- 
and-twenty hours, hut ignorant of the ohjoct of tlie expedition. 
Being all paraded, prayers were offered up by the reverend Presi- 
dent Langdon, of Harvard College; after which they all set 
forward on their silent march. 

Colonel Preseott, from his exper'ence in military matters, and 
his being an ofE.cer in the Mas anhusetts Ime had been chosen by 
General Ward to conduct the entorjrise His wi-itten orders 
were to fortify Bunker's Hil) ind defend the works until he 
should be relieved. Colonel E, chvl Gridley the chief engineer, 
who bad likewise served in the I'lench war, was to accompany 
him and plan the fortifications. It was understood that reinforce- 
ments and refreshmeats would he sent to the fatigue party in the 
morning. 

The detachment left Cambridge about 9 o'clock, Colonel Prcs- 
cotfc taking the lead, preceded by two sergeants with dark lan- 
terns. At Charle?town Neck thoy were joined by Major Brooks, 
of Bridges' regiment, and General Putnam ; and here were the 
waggons laden with intrenching tools, which first gave the men an 
indication of the nature of the enterprise. 

Gharlestown Neck is a narrow isthmus, oonneeting the penin- 
sula with the main land; having the Mystic River, about half a 
mile wide, on the north, and a large embayment of Charles River 
on the south or right side. 

It was now necessary to proceed with the utmost caution, for 
they were coming on ground over which the British kept jealous 
watch. They had erected a battery at Boston on Copp's Hill, 
immediately opposite to Gharlestown. Five of their vessels of 
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WW were >!tatifmed eoast leii up n the p nm'fuli f rom lifleieut 
diie:,tioiis and tlie guns it one nf them swept tiie isthmus or 
narrow necL )ust mentimed 

Across this 1 thmuB Cobnel Preseott eocducted the detach 
uiLnt uodi^nvered and up the iscent of Bunker s Hill This 
commenoes at the Neck and sloj.es up for about three hundred 
ya ds to its summit which is ibout one hundred and twelve feet 
high It then declmcB towirl the south ind is conneoted h\ a, 
r lf.1, with Bi ee 1 s Hill ib ut siity oi seventv feet ti^h The 
crests of the two hills ^:e about seven Imndrel yards apait 

On attaining the heights a question rose which of the two 
they should proceed to f itify Bunker s Hill wis specified in 
the wiitten ordeis yven to Colonel Pieseott by (roneril Waid, 
but Breed's Hill was much nearer to Boston, and had a better 
command of the town and shipping. Bunker's Hill, also, being 
on the upper and narrower part of the peninsula, was itself com- 
manded by the same ship which raked the Neck. Putnam was 
clear for commencing at Breed's Hill, and making the principal 
work there, while a minor work might be thrown up at Bunker's 
Hill, aa a protection in the rear, and a ralljing point, in case of 
being driven out of the main work. Others concurred with this 
opinion, yet there was a hesitation in deviating from the letter of 
their orders. At length Colonel Gridley became impatient; the 
night was waning ; delay might prostrate the whole enterprise. 
Breed's Hill was then determined on. Gridley marked out the 
lines for the fortifications ; the men stacked their guns ; threw 
off their packs; seized their trenching tools, and set to work 
with great spirit; but so much time had been wasted in discus- 
sion, that it was midnight before they struck the first spade into 
the ground. 
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Prescott, who felt the responsibility of his charge, almoBt do- 
apaired of carryiDg on these operations undisooTered. A party 
was sent out by him silently to patrol the shore at the foot of the 
hoighta, and wateh for any movement of tho enemy. Not willing 
to trust entirely to tlie vigilance of others, he twice went down 
during the night to tte water's edge ; reconnoitering every thing 
scrupulously, and noting every sight and sound. It was a warm, 
still, summer's night ; the stars shone brightly, but every thing 
was quiet. Boston was buried in sleep. The sentry's ory of 
" All's well " could he heard distinctly from its shores, together 
with the drowsy calling of the watch on hoard of tbe ships of 
war, and then all would relapse into silcHce. Satisfied that the 
enemy were perfectly unconscious of what was going on upon the 
hill, he returned to the works, and a little before daybreak called 
in the patrolling party. 

So spiritedly, though silently, had the labor been carried on, 
that by morning a strong redoubt was thrown up as a main work, 
flanked on the left by a breastwork, partly cannon-proof, extend- 
ing down the crest of Breed's Hill to a piece of marshy ground 
called the Slougb, To support the right of the redoubt, some 
troops were thrown into the village of Charlestown, at the south- 
em foot of the hill. The great object of Presoott's solicitude 
was now attained, a auffieient bulwark to screen his men before 
they should be discovered j for he doubted the possibility of keep- 
ing raw recruits to their post, if openly exposed to the fire of ar- 
tillery, and the attack of disciplined troops. 

At dawn of day, the Americans at work were espied by the 
sailors on board of the ships of war, and the alum wj.s given 
The captain of the Lively, tiio nearest shij, without waiting f>r 
orders, put a spring upon her cable, and bringing hei guns t 
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bear, opened a fire upon, the Mil. Tlio other ships and a floating 
battery followed his oxainple. Tlieir shot did no mischief to tlio 
works but one man imiiig a numbei who had incait ouolj yen 
turel outside wa^ k lied A luh^ltorn rep rttl his deith to 
Lolnnel Preacott ind isked what was t be done Buiy him 
wa (he repl^ The chapla n withered lome of h S militwy fiouk 
ar und him and Wis proc edin^ to peitorm suitible ob e^fuies 
over the first maitjr but Preacott orde ed that the men 
should disf erse t* their work and the deceased be buried imme 
diately It seempd sho k ng t men le ustomt,d t) tho funeral 
solemnities uf peaotf il life to buiy a man w thout priycia but 
Piosoott saw that the si^ht of this mm suddenly shot d wn had 
ag tate I the nervea of hi c mrade** uuaccust med to scenes jf 
wai Some of them m fa t t^uietly left tho hill and did not 
rLtum tj it 

r inspiie onfldence bv example Proscott now mounted the 
paiajet and walked lei'-urelv ibout msjeetrng the norks giving 
directions and talking ehc if lly with the men In a little 
whik they got oyer their dreal ct cannon lalls a d some even 
mide them a subject of ]oke oi rather biayado a species ot 
shara collage ( cca^ionaHy minife ted b\ y ung olleis 1 ut 
nevtr by veterana 

The cannonalmg routed the town of Bost n Geneial Gage 
c uld scarcely helieye h 9 eyes when he beheld c i the oij. site 
hill a fortitication full ot men which had sprung up m the courae 
of the night. As he roc.nnoiti.iel it thiougli a glass from Copp a 
Hill, the tall figure of Prescott, in military garb, walking the 
parapet, caught his eye. " Who is that officer who appears in 
command ? " asked he. Tho c[uostinn was answeied by Counsel- 
lor Willai-d, Prescott's brother-in-law, whu was at hand, and re- 
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cognized iis relative. " Will Be fight ? " demandod G-ago, quickly. 
" Yes, sir ! lie is an old soldier, and will fight to the last drop of 
blood ; but I cannot answer for his men." 

" The works must he carried ! " esclaimed G-age. 

He called a council of war. The Americans might intend to 
cannonade Boston from this new fortification ; it was unanimously 
resolved to dislodge them. How was this to be done? A ma- 
jority of the council, including Clinton and Grant advised that a 
force should he landed on Charlc'^town Neck, undei the protection 
of their batteries, so as to attack the Amencins in leai and out 
off their retreat. General Giage ohjpcted that it would place his 
troops between two armies; one at Cambiidgp, supenjr in nmn- 
herK, the other on the heights, strongl'v foitificd He was for 
landing in front of the works an] pu^hmg directly up the hill, 
a plan adopted thiough a confidence that raw militia would never 
9tand their ground against the assault Df veteran ti joj t, inothei 
uiht'inoe of undervaluing the American spiiit, whiijh was (o cost 
the enemy a lanientabli, lo'^^ of life 
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CHAPTER Xll. 



The sound of dium and tranjp t the clatter of hoofs the rat- 
tlmg of guucaimges, and all the other ml tiry 1 q and huitle 
in the atraeta of Bo&ton, soon app lel the Ame cans on the 
ludoly fortified height of an unpen Ing attack They were U 
fitted to withstmd it, hemg jaded by the n ght s liho ini wint 
of sleep , hungry and thirsty, h ly ntf hro ght but scanty Bui pi m 
and oppressed by the heat of the weathe P eseott « nt re 
peated messages to General Ward ask ng re nfo cements i 
provisions. Putnam seconded the rejuest n p rso u g ng the 
exigencies of the ease. Ward hes t ted. He fea ed to weaken 
his mam body at Cambridge, as his m 1 tarv st res were lepos te I 
th 1 t ni ght h uit the j r n pi ^t{at,k. At 

1 ^th h t k 1 f th nc 1 of safety he is ued 

1 f f 1 1 St k 1 R 1 then at Medf 1 1 to march 
t th 1 f f P tt w th tl New Hamt sh e eg monts 
Th d hlMlflbtn Ick \mmun t on was 

distributed m all haste; two fl nts a ^ 11 of { wde and hf teen 
baUs to ea:;h man. The balls Id 1 e ut 1 to the d £fe ent 
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calibres of the guns ; the powder to be carried in powder-horns, 
or loose in the pocket, for there were no cartridges prepared It 
was the rude turn out of yeoman soldiery destitute of regular ao- 
ooutremonts. 

In the mean while, the Amerieaas on Breed's Hill were sus- 
taining the fire from the ships, and from the battery on Copp's 
Hill, which opened upon them about ten, o'clock. They returned 
1 h t f m f th d bt 'th t m h 

L m t th my d t d t gth m th p t 

1 1 1 t 11 1 k -wh th y d t w k p 1 d tl m 

t hm^ to 1 th 1 1 k d t ly d mp 

tlyf tl t 1 t 1 f t 1 pjl 

Abtth tm& IPtmwhhdb thd 
t^t dtth dht hikfemwd 

p a^)tw Km dp ttwth dtth t kg 

tools, which have been vaiiou'ily repnitod The most piobahle 
version is, that he urged to have them taken fiom their pieaent 
place, where they might fall into tke hand'' of the enemy and 
carried to Bunker's Hill to be employed in thi owing up a re 
doubt, which was part of the oiij^inal plan, and which would be 
very important should the tioops be oblige! to letieat fiom 
Bricd's Hill. To this Prescott dcmuried that those employed 
to convoy them, and who were ilicidy jaded with toil might not 
return to his redoubt. A laige pait ot the tools were ultimately 
carried to Bunker's Hill and a bieistwoik (ommencel by oidei 
of General Putnam. The impoitmee of sufhawoikwas after 
wards made apparent. 

About noon the Vmencans de=Griecl twenty ight baiges 
crossing from Boston in parallel lines They contained a large 
detachment of grenadiers, langeis, and light mtantry ailmiiably 
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equipped, and eommanded by Major-general Howe. They made 
a splendid and fonnidable appearance with their scarlet imiforms, 
and the sun flashing upon musitets and bayonets, and brass field- 
pieces. A heavy fire from the ships and batteries covered their 
advance, but no attempt was made to oppose them, and they 
landed about I o'clock at Moulton'a Point, a little to the north 
of Breed's HiU. 

Ilere General Howe made a pause. On reconaoitering the 
works from this point, the Americans appeared to be much more 
strongly posted than he had imagined. He descried troops also 
hastonmg to the i a sistanee These were the New Him^ shire 
tioopa led on by btaik Howe immediately sent ovei ti Genoial 
G-ige foi moie foiees and i supply of cannon b'illg those brought 
by him being fuund thioigh some egregious o\eisigh.t too large 
fir the oidnanie While awiiting then aiiival letreehments 
were served out to the ti op^ with ^i"^ by the bucketful 
and tantjhzmg it was ti the bungiy and thirsty piovini.mls to 
look d wn fiom the r lampdits of earth jnd sei, then mvidei^ 
Seated m groups up m the gi los eating ind di nk n^, jnd pre] ar 
ing themselves by i heirty meal fo the com n^ n:'o inte The r 
onl\ consolation wis to take adva ta^e of the doKy wh le the 
enemy weie laijus ng tj strengthen th ii positi n The breast- 
work on the left cf the leloult oxtendel ti what was called the 
&1 ugh but beyonl this the ridge of the h 11 and the si j.e 
towaid Mystio Rivei weie undefeuded le'jvmg a j ass by which 
the enemy mi^^kt turn the left fiank of the posit on a d stize 
upon Bunkei 'i Hill Putnam ordered his chosen offie r Captain 
Knowlton to ccvei th s pa's with the Connecticut tioops undei 
his command. A novel kind of rampart, savoring of rural device, 
was suggested by the rustic general. About sis hundred feet in 
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tlie e'lr ftiierel It inl bout one hm 1 i feet to tli left of 
tte b eastw rk wa ji a I a 1 fence et n. i low 1 ot-wali 
ot stona and eifenl g d mn t My t E vpr The posts and 
ra 1 of anuthe fence e e hast !y [jilled p anil et a few feet 
n 1 h ad th s and the ntermed te sjaee was filled uj w tli new 
mown I ay from the adjacent mead w^ Th s 1 ble fence, it 
w U be found j o e 1 m mj o tant j teet n to the red ibt, al- 
thou^K there 1 11 r ma no I an nj.rot cted nte v 1 ot b t seven 
hundre 1 f e t 

"tt hile Knowlton an 1 h a men we e p tt n^ up thi ten e, Put- 
nam proceeded with other of his troops to throw up the work on 
Bunker's Hill, despatching his son, Captain Putnam, on horse- 
baek, to hurry up the remainder of his men from Cambridge, 
By this time his compeer in French and Indian warfare, the vet- 
firan Stark, made his appearance with the New Hampshire troops, 
five hundred strong. He had grown cool and wary with age, and 
his march from Medford, a distance of five or sis miles, had been 
in character. He led his men at a moderate pace to bring them 
into action fresh and vigorous. In crossing the Neck, which waa 
enfiladed by the enemy's ships and batteries, Captain Dearborn, 
who was by his side, suggested a quick step. The veteran shook 
his head ; " One fresh man in action, is worth ten tired ones," re- 
plied he, and marched steadily on. 

Putnam detained some of Stark's men to aid in throwing up 
the works on Bunltor's Hill, and directed him to reinforce 
Knowlton with the rest. Stark made a short speech to his men 
now that they were likely to have warm work. He then pushed 
on, and did good service that day at the rustic bulwark. 

About 2 o'clock, Warren arrived on the heights, ready to en- 
gage in their perilous defence, although he had opposed the 
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s h m f h uj tion He liid recently been elected a 

m] g n I Ht tad not received his commission, like 
P L am t seire in tie ranks with a mufiket on his 

li ull P tn m fF red him the eomniand at the fence; he 
declined it, and merely askeil where he could be of most service 
aa a volunteer. Putium jioiiiteil tu thB rodjubt, obaervmg that 
there he would ho under coyer " Don't think I seek a plice of 
safetj," replied Warren, quickly; " where will the attack bo hot- 
test ? " Putnam still pointed to the redoubt. " That in the 
enemy's object ; if that can be maintained, the day is ours." 

"Warren was cheered by the troops aa he entered the redou))t. 
Colonel Preacott tendered him the command. He again declined. 
" I have come to serve only as a volunteer, and shall be happy to 
learn from a soldier of your experience." 8uoh were the noble 
spirits assembled on these perilous heights. 

The British now prepared for a general assault. Aa easy 
victory was anticipated; the main thought was, how to make it 
most effectual. The left wing, commanded by General Pigot, waa 
to mount the hiU and force the redoubt, while General Howe, 
with the right wing, was to push on between the fort and Mystic 
Eiver, turn the left flank of the Americans, and cut off their 
retreat. 

General Pigot, accordingly, advanced up the hill under cover 
of a fire from field-pieces and howitzers planted on a small height 
near the landing-place on Moulton's Point. His troops com- 
menced a discharge of musketry while yet at a long distance from 
the redoubts. The Americans within the works, obedient to 
strict command, retained their fire imtil the enemy were within 
thirty or forty paces, when they opened upon them with a tre- 
mondous volley. Being all marksmen, accustomed to take de- 

Voi,. I.— 16 
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liberate aim, tto slaugtter was immense, aBd eapeeiallj fatal to 
officers. The assailants fell back in some confusion; but, rallied 
on by tbeir officers, advanced within pistol shot. Another volley, 
more effective than the first, made them again teooil. To add to 
their confusion, they were gaUed by a flanking fire from, tlie hand- 
ful of Proviocials posted in Chavlestown. Shocked at the carnage, 
and seeing the coafosion of tis troops, General Pigot was urged 
to give the word for a retreat. 

In tho moan while, General Howe, with the right wing, ad- 
vanced along Mystic River toward the fence where Stark, 
Read and Knowlton were stationed, thinking to carry this slight 
breastwork witb ease, and so get in the rear of the fortress. His 
artillery proved of little avail, being stopped by a swampy piece 
of ground, while his columns suffered from two or three field- 
pieces with which Putnam had fortified tho fence. Howe's men 
kept up a fire of musketry s^ they advanced ; but, not taking aim, 
their shot passed over tho heads of the Americans. The latter 
had received the same orders with, those in the redoubt, not to 
fire until the enemy should be within thirty paces. Some few 
transgressed the command. Putnam rode up and swore he would 
cut down the next man that fired contrary to orders. When the 
British arrived within the stated distance a sheeted fire opened 
upon them from rifles, muskets, and fowling-pieces, all levelled 
with deadly aim. The carnage, as in the other instance, was hor- 
rible. The British were thrown into confusion and fell back; 
some even retreated to the boats. 

There was a general pause oa the part of the British, The 
American ofS.cers availed themselves of it to prepare for another 
attack, which must soon be made. Prescott mingled among his 
men in the redoubt, who were al! in high spirits at the severe 
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check they bad given " the regulars." Ho praised them for their 
Bteadfastnesa in maintaining their post, and their good conduct 
in reserving their fire until the word of command, and exhorted 
them to do tlie same in the nest attack, 

Putnam rodo aljout Bunker's HiU and ita skirts, to rally and 
bring on reinforcements which had been cheeked or scattered in 
crossing Charlestowu. Neck hy the raking fire from the ships and 
batteries. Before many could bo brought to the soono of action 
the British had commenced their second attack. They again as- 
cended the hill to storm the redoubt; their advance was covered 
as before by discharges of artillery. Charlestown, which had 
annoyed them on their first attack by a flanking flre, was in flamcSj 
by sheOs thrown from Copp'a Hill, and by marines from the ships. 
Being built of wood, the place was soon wrapped in a general 
conflagration. The thunder of artillery from batteries and ships, 
tie bursting of bomb-shells; the sharp discharges of musketry; 
the shouts and yells of the combatants ; the crash of burning 
buildings, and the dense volumes of smoke, which obscured the 
summer sun, all formed a tremendous spectacle. " Sure I am," 
said Burgoyne in one of his letters,—" Sure I am nothing ever has 
or ever can be more dreadfully terrible than what was to be seen 
or heard at this time. The most incessant dischai'go of guns that 
ever was heard by mortal ears." 

The American troops, although unused to war, stood undis- 
mayed amidst a scene where it was bursting upon them with all 
its horrors. Reserving their fire, as before, until the enemy was 
close at hand, they again poured forth repeated volleys with tho 
fatal aim of shai'pshooters. The British stood the first shock, 
and continued to advance; but the incessant stream of fire stag 
gered them. Their officers remonstrated, threatened, and even 
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attempted to goad tlism on with their swords, but the havoc wa3 
too deadly ; whole ranka were mowed down ; many of the officers 
were either slain or wounded, and among them several of the 
staff of General Howe. The troops again gave way and retreated 
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ofGeers remonstrated, declaring it would be downright butchery. 
A different plan was adopted. Instead of advaneing in front of 
the redoubt, it was to be taken in flank on the left, where the 
open space between the trea-stwork and the fortified fence pre- 
sented a weak point. It having been accidentally discovered that 
the ammunition of the Americans was neaily expended, prepara- 
tions were made to carry the works at tie poiat of the bayonet; 
and the soldiery threw off their knapback'*, and some even their 
coats, to be more light for action. 

General Howe, with the main body, now made a feint of at- 
tacking the fortified fence ; but, while a part of his force was thus 
engaged, the rest brought some of the field pieces to enfilade the 
breastwork on the left of the redoubt. A raking fire soon drove 
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tlie Americans out of this esposed place into the enclosure, 
Muet damage, too, was done in. the latter by balls which entered 
the sallyport. 

The troops were now led on to assail the works ; those who 
flinched were, as before, goaded on by the swords of the officers. 
The Americana again reserved their fire until their assailants were 
close at hand, and then made a murderous volley, by which several 
officers were laid low, and General Howe himself was wounded in 
the foot. The British soldiery this time likewise reserved their 
fire and rashed on with fixed bayonet. Clinton and Pigot bad 
reached the southern and eastern sides of the redoubt, and it was 
now assailed on three sides at once. Preseott ordered those who 
hal no bnyoneta to retire to the hack pait of the redoubt inA flre 
on the enemy as tboy showed themselves on the paripet The 
fiist who mounted eseltimed m fiiumph, "The diy is oura I " 
He WIS inotintly skit down ind so were several others who 
niDunted abfut the bame time The Americans, however, had 
fired theur last round, then ammunition w is exhausted , and now 
suLceeded a desperate and deadly struggle, hand to hand, with 
I lyonets, stone'" ind the stotit of then muitket' At length, as 
the British i-ontinued to pour m Picscott gavo the older to il 
tieit His men bad to cut then w^v through two divisions of 
the enemy who wire getting in rear if the lediubt, and thej ro 
ceived % destiuctive volley from tho'-e who had formed on the 
ciptured works Ey that vollej fell the pitiiot Morion, who 
had di^tinguibhed himaelf thioughout the ictiun He was among 
the Ust to lci\e the leloubt and had scarce d^ne^owhen he 
was shot thiough the head with a mu'iket b^ll uid fell dead on 
the spot 

V/hdi. tht AmerKin'i ^scic thus <l wh diskdgtd lioin the i 
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doutt, Stark, Read and Knowltcn maintained tlioir ground at ilia 
fortified fence ; which, indeed, had heen nohlj defended throughout 
tlie action, Pomeroy distinguished himself here by his sharp- 
shooting until his rausket was shattered hy a ball. The resist- 
ance at tiis hastily constructed work was kept up after the troops 
in the redoubt had given way, and until Colonel Prescott had loft 
flie hill; thus defeating General Howe's deslga of entting off the 
retieat ot the mam body, which would hive produ:,ed a scene of 
direful contusion and slaughter Having effected then purpose, 
the brave aMSoeiate^ it the fence abandoned their weak outpost, 
retiiing ulowly, and di&puting ihe ground inch, by meh, with a 
rogulintj romiikable m troops nnnj of whom h id ntvcr before 
been n act on 

The n n ret e t w & a ro 3 B nker H 11 wh e P tnara 
had ende ed t th ow j a b sti o k Th veteran bw rd 
in hand rode to the rear of the etreatmf, t oop resa die s ot 
the balls wh tl ng j,bo t h m H s only thought was to ally 
fhem at the unfin shed works Halt make a stanl here 

cr ed he we inch k them yet la Gods name form-uidgve 
them one shot u o e 

Pomeroy w eld ng b a shattered m i ket as a trunche n ee 
ended h m in h s Sorts to stay tie torrent It was mp 3 1 le 
however, to brmg the troops to a stand. They continued on down 
the hill to the Neck and across it to Cambridge, exposed to a rak- 
ing fire from the ships and batteries, and only protected by a sin- 
gle piece of ordnance. The British were too exhausted to pui-auo 
them ; they contented themselves with taking poaaeasion of Bun- 
ker's HilJ, were remforced from Boston, and threw up additional 
works during the night. 

We have collected the preceding facta from various sourees, 
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esamining tliem carefully, auJ emleaynring to arrange them with 
BGrupulous fidelity. We may appear to have been more miDute 
in the account of the battle than the number of troops engaged 
would warrant ; but it was one of the most momentous conflicts 
in our revolutionary history. It was the first regular battle be- 
tween the British and the Americans, and moat eventful in ita 
consec|uenGes. The former had gained the ground for which they 
contended ; but, if a victory, it was more disastrous and bumQi- 
ating to them than an ordinary defeat. They had ridiculed and 
despised their enemy, representing them as dastardly and ineffi- 
cient; yet bore their best troops, led on by experienced officers, 
had repeatedly been repulsed by an inferior force of that enemy, 
—mere yeomanry, — from works thrown up in a single night, and 
had suffered a loss rarely paralleled in battle with the most 
veteran soldiery; for, according to their own returns, their killed 
and wounded, out of a detachment of two thousand men, amounted 
to one thousand and fifty four, and a large proportion of them 
officers. The loss of the Americans did not exceed four hundred 
and fifty. 

To the latter this defeat, if defeat it might be called, had the 
efiect of a triumph. It gave them confidence in themselves and 
eonseijuence in the eyes of their enemies. They had proved to 
themsolvos and to others that they could measure weapons with 
the disciplined soldiers of Europe, and inflict the most harm in 
tJie conflict. 

Among the British officers slain was Major Piteairn, who, at 
Lexington, had shed the first blood in the Revolutionary war. 

In the death of Warren the Americans had to lament the loss 
of a distinguished patriot and a most estimable man. It was de- 
plored as a public calamity. His friend Elbridgo Gerry had en- 
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deavored to dissuade Iiim from risking hia life in this perilous 
conflict, " Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori," replied Warren, 
as if lie had foreseen his fate — a fate to be envied hy those am- 
titiouB of an. honomhie fame. He was one of the first who fell in 
the gloiioTia cauae of his country, and his name haa become conse- 
crated in ita hiatory. 

There has been much discussion of the relative merits of the 
American officers engaged in thia affair — a difficult question 
where no one appears to have had the general command. Pres- 
cott conducted the troops in the night enterprise ; he superintend- 
ed the building of the redoubt, and defended it throughout the 
battle ; his name, therefore, will ever shine most conspicuous, and 
deservedly so, on this bright page of our Eevolutionary history. 

Putnam also was a leading spirit throughout the affair ; one 
of the first to prompt and of the last to maintain it. He appeara 
to have been active and efficient at every point; aometimea forti- 
fying; sometimes hurrying up reinforcements; inspiriting the 
men by Ms presence while they were able to maintain their 
ground, and fighting gallantly at the outpost to cover their re- 
treat. The brave old man, riding about in the heat of the action, 
on this sultry day, " with a hanger belted across his brawny 
Bhoulders, over a waistcoat without eleevea," has been sneered at 
by a contemporary, as " much fitter to head a band of sickle men 
or ditcters than musieteers." But this very description illus- 
trates his character, and identifies him with the times and the 
service. A yeoman warrior fresh from the plough, in the garb of 
rural labor; a patriot brave and generous, but rough and ready, 
who thought not of himself in time of danger, but waa ready to 
servo in any way, and to sacrifice official rank and self-glorification 
to the good of the cause. He was emineutly a soldier for the 
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oeoaaioH. His name liaa long been a favorite one witlt joimg and 
old ; one of the talismanic namea of tho Revolution, the very 
mention of- which is like the aound of a trumpet. Such names 
are the precious jewels of our hiatory, to he garnered up among 
the treasures of the nation, and kept immaculate from the tarnish 
ing breath of the ojnic and the doubter. 

WoTE. — In treating of tto tattlo of Bimker's HiU, and of other 
occTirrenoea about Boston at this period of the Revolution, we iave 
had repeated occasion to consult the History of the Siege of Boston, 
by Richard Frothingham, Jr.; a work abounding witb facte as to 
persons and events, and full of interest for the American reader. 
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Ih a piccedmg fKaptoi we left Washirij^ton piepiimg to depart 
from Philadelphia f jr tho irmy before B stoD He set out on 
toisebick on the 2Jst of June haimg for militaiy companions 
f hii jDirney Mijor generals Leo and Schuyler and ] emg ac 
oomjanied {->r a d ''tance liy se^eial invite friends \s an ei 
cort lie tad a " gentleman troop " of Philadelphia, commanded hy 
Captain Markoo ; the whole formed a brilliant cavalcade. 

General Schuyler was a maa eminently calculated to sympar 
thiae with Washington in all his patriotic views and feelings, and 
became one of hia most faithful coadjutors. Sprung from one of 
the earliest and most rGspccta,bl|: Dutch families wUch colonized 
New York, all his interests and affeotiona were identified with tiie 
country. He tad received a good education; applied himself at 
an early age to tJie exact sciences, and became versed in finance, 
military engineering, and political economy. He waa one of those 
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native born soldiers yiho had acquired experience in that Ameri- 
can school of arms,- the old French war. When but twenty-two 
years of age he commanded a company of Now York levies under 
Sir William Johnson, of MoBawk renown, which gave him an 
early opportunity of becoming acquainted with tlie Indian tribes, 
their country and their policy. In 1758 he was in Ahercromhie's 
expedition against Ticonderoga, accompanying Lord Viscount 
Howe as chief of the commissariat depai^tment ; a post well quali- 
fied to give him esperience in the business part of war. When 
that gallant young nobleman fell on the hanks of Lake George, 
Schuyler conveyed his corpse back to Albany and attended to his 
honorable obsequies. Since tlie close of the French war he had 
served his country in various civil stations, and been one of the 
most zealous and eloquent vindicators of colonial rights. He was 
one of the " glorious mmority " of the New York General Assem- 
bly; George Clinton, Colonel Woodhull, Colonel Philip Living- 
ston and others ; who, when that body was timid and wavering, 
battled nobly against British influence and oppression. His last 
stand had been recently as a delegate to Congress, wliere he had 
served with Washington on the committee to prepare rules and 
regulations for the army, and where the latter had witnessed his 
judgment, activity, practical science, and sincere devotion to the 

Many things concurred to produce perfect harmony of opera- 
tion between these distinguisted men. They were nearly of the 
same age, Schuyler being one year the youngest. Both were 
men of agricultural, as well as military ta=tes. Both were men 
of property, living at their caao in little rural paradises ; Wash- 
ington on the grove-clad heights of Mount Yernoa, Schuyler on 
the pastoral banks of the upper Hudson, where he had a noble 
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I iniierited from aa uHcle ; and the old family 

city of Albany, half hid among ancestral trees. 

themselves from these happy abodes, aad 

e at hazard in the service of their eountiy, 

Schuyler and Lee had early military recoUections to draw 
them together. Both had served under Aherorombie in the expe- 
dition against Ticonderoga. There was some part of Lee's conduct 
in that expedition which both he and Si,hu}ler might deem it es 
pedient at this moment to foiget Leo wis at that time a young 
captain, naturally presumpt i ui anl flushed with the ■irrogin i. 
of military power. On h s> maroh al ng the hanks (f the Hud 
son, he acted as if in a cmr[ueied oountrv impr bsing Iici es ml 
oxen an^ seizing upon supplies without exhibiting any projcr 
wairant It was enough t r him they weie necessaiy foi tip 
ser(ice ot his troops.' hhould anyone ijuestion his ii^ht the 
rej ly was a Tolley of execrations 

Among those who ex] eiienccd this unsoldierly tieatment was 
Mis Schuyler, tho aunt of the goneril a lady of aristoczatical 
fetation reveied throughout hor neighborhood Her cattle weie 
impressed, herself insulted She had hci r ven^e Vfter the 
unfortunate affair at Til ndoroga a nunber of the wouidel wtie 
?iought down along the Hudson to the Schujler min i n Lee 
Wis imong the number The high mu ded misti t'^-i of the house 
never alluded to his past conduct H" was leceived like h s 
br ther of&eers with the kindest sympathj feheets and table 
cloths weie torn up to serve is bandages Every thing wa^ done 
t alle^nto their aufleiings Lees cynio heart was Lonpeicd 
Ho Bwoie in his vehement manner thit he was Mie tleie 
would be a place reseivtd fci JMi behuyler in heaven tl i^h 
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no otJiei' woman should be there, and that te should wish for 
aothing better than to share her final destiny ! " * 

Seventeen years had since elapsed, and Lee and the nephew 
of Mrs. Sehujler were again allied in military seryiee, but under 
a different banner; and recollections of past times must have 
given peculiar interest to their present intercourse. In fact, the 
journey of Washington with his associate generals, experienced 
like him in the wild expeditions of the old Erenoh war, was a 
revival of early campaigning feelings. 

They had scarcely proceeded twenty miles from Philadelphia 
when they were met by a courier, spurring with all speed, bearing 
despatches from the army to Congress, communieatiflg tidings of 
the battle of Bunker's Hill. Washington ejgorly inijuired par- 
ticulars; above all, how acted tho militia ? When told that they 
stood their ground bravely; sustained the enemy's fire — reserved 
their own nntil at close quarters, and then delivered it with 
deadly effect ; it seemed as if a weight of doubt and solicitude 
were lifted from his heart, " The libe f f th country ire 
safe ! " exclaimed he. 

The news of the battle of Bunker' H 11 h d t tl d the 
whole country ; and this clattering caval ad es tin^, tke com 
mander-in-ehief to the army, was the ga and w nd f v y 
town and village; 

The journey may be said to have been a tmual nit 
war between Washington and the two g n al E n th n 
trast in character of the two latter mad th m -a d qn t ns 
from different points of view. Schuyler, w m h t 1 pat t 
with every thing staked on the cause ; L , 11 f f t , 

* Memoirs of nn American Lsdj (Mrs. Grant, of Laggan), vol. ii., 
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iudiffercnt to tlio ties of home and country, drawing Iiis sword 
witliout ontliusiasm; more througli reaentment against a govern- 
ment wiiicSi had disappointed him, than zeal for liberty or for 
colonial rights. 

One of the moat frequent eubjecta of conversation was the 
province of New York. Its power and position rendered it the 
great link of the confederacy ; what measures were necessary for 
its defence, and most calculated to secure its adherence to the 
cause ? A lingering attachment to the crown, kept up hy the in- 
fluence of British merchants, and military and civil functionaries 
in royal pay, had rendered it slow in coming into the colonial 
compact; and it was only on the contemptuous dismissal of their 
statement of grievances, iinhea,rj, that its people had thrown off 
their allegiaueo, as much ia sorrow as in anger. 

No person was hotter fitted to give an account of the interior 
of New York than Genei-al Schuyler; and the hawk-eyed Leo 
during a recent sojourn had made its capital somewhat of a 
study ; but there was much yet for both of them to learn. 

The population of New York was more varied in its elements 
than that of almost any other of the provinces, and had to he 
cautiously studied. The New Yorkers wore of a mixed origin, 
and stamped with the peculiarities of their respective ancestors. 
The descendants of the old Dutch and Huguenot families, the 
earliest settlers, were still among the soundest and hcst of the 
population. They inherited the love of liberty, civil and re- 
ligious, of their forefathers, and were those who stood foremost 
in the present struggle for popular rights. Such wero the Jays, 
the Eensons, the Beekmans, tho Hofiinans, the Van Homes, the 
Eoosevelta, the Duyckinks, the Pintards, the Yateses, and others 
whose names figure in the patriotic documents of the day. Some 
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oi them doubtk s, chtij?]ii,J i lememlirinee ot the tone wliea 
their fcrefathers weie lordo of the land and folt an innato pro- 
pinsity to pm m reiit,tanoe to tlie government by which their 
siipremacy h^d been overturned A great pioportion of the 
more modern fimihes, dating from the downfall of the Datph. 
gOTernmLnt m 1664 weie En^lifei and Soctch and among these 
were many lo'^al adhorenti to the ciown. Then there was a mix- 
ture of tho whole, produced by the mtormarriages of upwards of 
a centuajj whioh partook of eveiy sbide of character and senti- 
ment. The operations ot foreign commercej and the regular com- 
juunieations with tho mother country through packets and ships 
of war, kept these eleiueata in constant actiouj and contributed to 
produce that mercurial temperament, that fondness for excite- 
ment, and proneness to pleasure, which distinguished them from 
their neighbors on either side — the austere Puritans of New Eng- 
land, and the quiet " Friends " of PennsylYania, 

There was a power, too, of a formidable kind within the inte- 
rior of the province, whioh was an object of much solicitude 
This was the " Johnson Family." We have repeatedly had oc- 
casion to speali of Sir William JoLusoh, his majesty's general 
a^ent foi Indnn affiui o^ his gieat weilth ^ud his ilmost sovi,r 
tign sway o^ei the Sis Nations He hil oiigmaJly recened 
thit appomtment through tho mflu nee of the S:.hujli,r family 
Both Generals Schuyler and Lte, when young men, had cam 
paigned with him , and it wis among the Mohawk warruri who 
ralheil under his stand irJ fhdt Lee had beheld bis vaunted moi 
el& tf good bieediDjj 

In tho rect,nt difficulties between the ciown and colonies, Sir 
William had naturally been in favor of the goyemment which had 
enriched and honored him, but he had viewed with deep conconi 
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the acts of Pai'liament which, were goading the colonists to armeii 
resistance. In the height of his eoUcitude, he receiyod despatches 
ordering him, in case of hostilities, to enlist the Indiana in the 
cause of goyernment. To the a^tation of feelings produced hy 
these orders many have attribiited a stroke of apoplexy, of which 
he died, on the 1 1th of July, 1 774, ahout a year before the time 
of which we are treating. 

His son and heir, Sir John Johnson, and his sons-in-law. 
Colonel Guy Johnson and Colonel Claus, felt none of the reluc- 
tance of Sir William to use harsh measures in support of royalty. 
They lived in a degree of rude feudal style in stono mansions 
capable of defence, situated on the Mohawk River and in its vicin- 
ity; they had many Scottish Highlanders for tenants ; and among 
their adherents were violent men, such as the Butlers of Tryon 
County, and Brant, the Mohawk saohem, since famoiis in Indian 
warfare. They had recently gone about with armed retainers, 
overawing and breaking up patriotic assemblages, and it waa 
known they could at any time bring a force of warriors in the 
field. 

Eecent accounts stated that Sir John was fortifying the old 
family hall at Johnstown with w 1 nd had a hundred and 
fifty Roman Catholic Highlanl q t J in and about it, all 
armed and ready to obey his d 

Colonel Guy Johnson, hovi w tl most active and zeal- 

ous of the family. Pretending t pp h nd design on the part 
of the New England people to surprise and carry him off, he for- 
tified his stone mansion on the Mohawk, called Guy's Part, and 
assembled there a part of his militia regiment, and other of his 
adherents, to the number of five hundred. He held a great In- 
dian council there, likewise, in which the chiefs of the Six Na- 
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tious rocalled t.lio fi-iendsliip aad good deeds o£ tke late Sir 
William. Johnson, and avowed their determination to stand by and 
defend every hranoh of his family. 

As yet it was uncertain whether Colonel Guy really intended 
to take an open part in the appeal to arms. Should he do so, he 
would carry witH him a great force of the native trihes, and 
might almost domineer over the frontier. 

Tryon, tho governor of New York, was at present absent in 
England, having been called homo hy the ministry to give an 
account of the affairs of the province, and to receive instructions 
for its management. H w t y in heart, and had been a 

zealous opponent of all 1 1 m ments, and his talents and 
address gave him great fl an important part of the 

community. Should h t n w th hostile instructions, and 
should he and the J hn p te, the one controlling the 

1 y and h bor of Now York and the waters of the Hudson by 
m an f h ps and land forces ; the others overrunning the valley 

ft M hawk and the regions beyond Albany with savage 

hi thi giedt central p ov n e might be wrested from the 

nf d y nd all ntercourse broken off between the eastern 

nl o them colon es 

All the e c re mistances and cnnsiderations, many of which 
c me un le d cus on n the con se of this military journey, rcn- 
de ed th commanl of New 1 rk a post of especial trust and im- 
port<i,nc9 anl lete m ned Wa hington to confide it to General 
Schuyler. He was peculiarly fitted for it by his military talents, 
his intimate knowledge of tho province and its concerns, especially 
what related to the upper parts of it, and his experience in Indian 
affairs. 

At Newark, in the Jerseys, Washington was met on the 25tb 
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by a comiaittee of the ptovincial Congresa, sent to conduct Jiim 
to the city. Tte Congress was in. a perplexity. It had in a 
manner usurped and exercised the powers of Governor Ti-yon 
during hia absence, while at the same time it professed alle- 
giance to the crown which had appointed him. Ho was now in 
the harbor, just arrived from England, and hourly espected to 
land. Washington, too, was approaching. How were these double 
claims to ceremonious respect happening at the same timo to be 



In this dilemma a regiment of militia was turned out, and the 
colonel instructed to pay military honors to whichever of the 
distinguished functionaries should first arrive. Washington was 
earlier than the governor by several hours, and received those 
honors. Peter Van Burgh Livingston, president of the New 
York Congress, nest delivered a congratulatory address, the lat- 
ter part of which evinces tie cautious reserve with which, in these 
revolutionary times, military power was intrusted to an indi- 
vidual ; — 

'- Confiding in you, sir, and in the worthy generals imme- 
diately under your command, we have the most flattering hopes 
of success in the glorious struggle for American liberty, and the 
fullest assurances that whenever this important contest shall be 
decided hy that fondest wish of each American soul, an ac- 
comtnodation with owr mother country, you will cheerfully 
resign the important deposit committed into your hands, and 
reass m tl } a a ter of our worthiest citijsen." 

Th f U w n was "Washington's reply, in behalf of hiinaolf 
and h g n If this part of the address. 

" \ t tl fat I but necessary operations of war, when we 
assura d th Id we did not lay aside the citizen ; and wo 
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Bball most sincerely rcjoioa witli you in tliat happy tour, wiieu 
the establiehmect of Americaa liberty on tte most firm and solid 
foundations, shall enahle us to return to our private stations, in 
the hosora of a free, peaceful, and happy country," 

The landing of GoTOrnor Ti-yon toolc place about eight o'clock 
in the evening. The militiiry honors ■ffcrc repeated; he was re- 
ceived with great respect by the mayor and common council, and 
transports of loyalty by those devoted to the crown. It was un- 
known what instructions he had received from tho ministry, but 
it was rumored that a large force would soon arrive from Eng- 
land, subject to his directions. At this veiy moment a ship of 
war, the Asia, lay anchored opposite the city ; its grim batteries 
bearing upon it, greatly to the disq^uiet of the faint-hearted among 
its inhabitants. 

In this situation of affairs Washington was happy to leave such 
an efficient person 1=! benerd Sohnylei in e mmanil of the place. 
According to hia instiactions the litter wis to make returns 
oace a mouth and fftenei ihould ciicumitancea require it, to 
Washington, as eommindei in chiet and to the Contmental Con- 
gress, of the for es unlei him anil the stato of his supplies; and 
to send the earhest advices f all events of importance He was 
to keep a wary eje on Colonel Guy John^ n and to counteract 
any prejudicial influence he might esere le over the Indiana. 
With respect to Govemoi Tryon Washiagtoa htated at a bold 
and decided line of conduit If foiuble metsurea are judged 
necessary respecting the person of the governor, I should have 
no difficulty in ordering them, if the Continental Congress were 
not sitting; but as that is the case, and the seizing of a gov- 
ernor quite a new thing, I must refer you to that body for 
direction." 
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